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THE OPIUM AND THE CHINA QUESTION. 


WE claim attention from the public 
on the state of our relations present 
and to come with China. We pretend 
to no private materials upon the sub- 
ject ; but in this respect we stand 
upon the same footing as the leaders 
of our public counsels. All speak 
from the text furnished to them by 
Captain Elliot’s correspondence, as 
published in the newspapers. So far 
we stand upon the universal level. But 
it is astonishing how much advantage 
one man may gain over another, even 
where all start from the same basis of 
information, simply by these two dif- 
ferences—Ist, by watching the over- 
sight of his competitors, most of whom 
are apt to seize upon certain features 
of the case with an entire neglect of 
others; 2dly, by combining his own 
past experience, gathered from books 
or whatever sources, with the existing 
phenomena of the case, as the best 
means of deciphering their meaning 
or of calculating their remote effects. 

We do not wish to disguise that our 
views tend to the policy of war—war 
conducted with exemplary vigour. It 
is better to meet openly from the first 
an impression, (current amongst the 
hasty and undistinguishing,) that in 
such views there is a lurking opposi- 
tion to the opinions of the Conserva- 
tives. Were that true, we should 
hesitate. It is a matter of great 
delicacy to differ with one’s party ; 
and-it is questionable whether, even 
in extreme cases, it can be right 
to publish such a difference. Once 
satisfied that the general policy 
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of our party is clamorously demanded 
by the welfare of the country; and in 
this particular case of the Tory pre- 
tensions finding them sustained by the 
very extraordinary fact, that even out 
of office they are not out of power, but 
do really impress the Conservative mind 
upon one-half of the public measures, 
whilst of the other half a large pro- 
portion is carried only by their suffer- 
ance, by their forbearance, or by their 
direct co-operation—under such cir- 
cumstances, an honourable party-man 
will not think himself justified, for any 
insulated point of opinion or even of 
practice, to load his party with the 
reproach of internal discord. Every 
party, bound together by principles of 
public fellowship, and working towards 
public objects, is entitled to all the 
strength which can arise from union, 
or the reputation of union. It is a 
scandal to have it said—‘ You are 
disunited—you cannot agree amongst 
yourselves ; ’ and the man who sends 
abroad dissentient opinions, through 
any powerful organ of the press, is the 
willing author of such a scandal. No 
gain upon the solitary truth concerned, 
can balance the loss upon the total 
reputation of his party for internal 
harmony. 

Meantime, as too constantly is the 
case in mixed questions, when there is 
much to distinguish, it is a very great 
blunder to suppose the Conservative 
party to set their faces against a Chi- 
nese war.. That party, with Sir Robert 
Peel for their leader, have in the 
House of Commons recorded a strong 
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vote against our recent Chinese poli- 
cy; so far is true; but not against a 
Chinese war. Such a war, unhappily, 
is all the more necessary in conse- 
quence of that late policy; a policy 
which provided for nothing, foresaw 
nothing, and in the most pacific-of its 
acts laid a foundation and a necessity 
that hostilities should redress them. 

There is another mistake eurrent— 
a most important mistake; viz. about 
the relation which the opium question 
bears to the total dispute with China. 
It is supposed by many persons,-that, 
if we should grant the Chinese Govern- 
ment to have been in the right upon 
the opium affair, it will follow of course 
. that we condemn the principle of any 
war, or of any hostile demonstrations 
against China. Not at all, This 
would be a complete non sequitur. 
I. China might be right in her ob- 
ject, and yet wrong — insufferably 
wrong—in the means by which she 
pursued it. In the first of the resolu- 
tions moved on the 2d of May by the 
Company of Edinburgh Merchants, 
(Mr Oliphant, chairman,) it is assum- 
ed that the opium lost by the British 
was a sacrifice to the “* more effectual 
execution of the Chinese laws,” which 
is a gross fiction. The opium was 
transferred voluntarily by the British : 
on what understanding is one of the 

oints we are going to consider. II. 

here is a causa belli quite apart from 
the opium question ; a ground of war 
which is continually growing more 
urgent; a ground which would sur- 
vive all disputes about opium, and 
would have existed had China been 
right in those disputes from beginning 
to end. 

Yet it is good to pause for a mo- 
ment, and to look at this opium 
dispute so far as the documents 
give us any light for discussing it. 
The apologists of China say, that the 
Pekin Government has laboured for 
some time to put down the national 
‘abuse of opium. Why, and under 
what view of that abuse? As a mode 
of luxury, it is replied, pressing upon 
the general health ; and for a second 
reason, as pressing seriously upon the 
national energies. This last we put 
_down in candour as a separate consix 
‘deration ; because, though all unwhole- 
some luxuries must be supposed indi- 
rectly to operate upon the cheerfulness 
and industry of those who use them, 
with respect to opium, in particular, it 
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must be allowed, that this secondary 
action is often the main one, and takes 
place in a far larger proportion than 
simply according to the disturbances 
of health. There is a specific effect 
known to follow the habitual use of 
opium, by which it speedily induces a 
deadly torpor and disrelish of all ex- 
ertion, and in most cases long before 
the health is deranged, and even in 
those constitutions which are by na- 
ture so congenially predisposed to this 
narcotic, as never to be much shaken 
by its uttermost abuse. 

Thus far, and assuming all for truth 
which the Chinese tell us, we have be- 
fore us the spectacle of a wise and 
paternal Government ; and it recom- 
mends such wisdom powerfully to a 
moral people like ours, that we seem 
to see it exerting itself unpopularly ; 
nobly stemming a tide of public. ha- 
tred, and determined to make its citi- 
zens happy in their own despite. 
Fresh from this contemplation of dis« 
interested virtue, how shocked we 
all feel on seeing our own scamps of 
sailors working an immense machinery 
for thwarting so beneficent a Govern 
ment! A great conflagration is under- 
mining all the social virtues in China: 
the Emperor and Commissioner Lin 
are working vast fire-engines for 
throwing water upon the flames ; and, 
on the other hand, our people are 
discharging columns of sulphur for 
the avowed purpose of feeding the 
combustion. 

** Scandalous!” we all exclaim ; 
but, as the loveliest romances are not 
always the truest, let us now hear the 
other party. Plaintiff has spoken ; 
Defendant must now have Ais turn. 

For the defendant then itis urged,— 

That the,Chinese Government, ha- 
ving long connived at the opium trade, 
has now found three purely selfisli 
reasons against it. 

Ist, As having at length a rival in- 
terest of its own ; Lin and others are 
said to havesome thousands of acreslaid 
down as poppy-plantations. Now, the 
English opium, and that of Malwa, as 
an old concern, is managed much more 
cheaply. To exclude the foreign 
growth is essential, therefore, as the 
first step towards a protection to the 
infancy of the home growth. On this 
view of the case we would recommend 
a sliding duty, such as that of our 
corn-laws, to the Celestial opium. 
growers, 
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2dly, That this foreign opium caused 
a yearly drain of silver ; from the small 
range of Chinese commerce, it is im- 
possible for China to draw upon foreign 
states ; much of the imports must now 
be paid for in hard downright silver, 
which is the more disgusting, as for- 
merly the current of silver ran pre- 
cisely in the other direction. 

3dly, That the English have become 
objects of intense jealousy at the court 
of Pekin. Indeed, it is time for that 
Cabinet to look about with some alarm, 
were it only that a great predominat- 
ing power has arisen in India—a con- 
quering power, and a harmonizing 
power, where heretofore there was that 
sort of balance maintained amongst 
the many Indian principalities which 
Milton ascribes to the anarchy of 
chaos ;. one might rise superior for a 
moment, but the restlessness of change, 
and the tremulous libration of the 
equipoise, guaranteed its speedy down- 
fal. Here, therefore, and in this Eng- 
lish predominance, is cause enough for 
alarm ; how much more since the war 
against Nepaul, in virtue of which the 
English advance has pushed forward 
the English outposts within musket 
range of the Chinese, and against the 
Burman empire, in virtue of which 
great interposing masses have been 
seriously weakened. It is become 
reasonable that China should fear us ; 
and, fearing us, she must allowably 
seek to increase her own means of 
annoyance, as well as to blunt or to 
repel ours. Much of ours must liein 
the funds by which we support our 
vast Indian establishment ; and to- 
wards those funds it is understood that 
the opium trade contributes upwards 
of three millions sterling per annum. 
In mere prudence, therefore, the cabi- 
net of Pekin sets itself to reduce our 
. power by reducing our money re- 
sources, and to reduce our money 
resources by refusing our opium. 

Such are the three reasons upon 
which it has been alleged that Lin and 
his master have been proceeding. And 
now, if it were so, what has any man 
to say against these reasons? Have 
not nations a right to protect their own 
interests? Is not the path of safety 
open to them, because it happens to 
lead away from British objects? Why, 
as to that, measures are not always al- 
lowable in a second or third stage of 
intercourse which might have been so 
in the first. But for the present we 
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meditate no attack on these measures. 
Let them be supposed purely within 
the privilege of a defensive: policy. 
Only let us have things placed on their 
right footing, and called by their right 
names; and let us not be summoned 
to admire, as acts of heroic virtue 
which put to shame our Christianity, 
what under this second view appears 
to be a mere resort of selfish prudence. 
But, then, isit certain that this second 
view of the case is the correct view ? 
Why, we have before acknowledged - 
that documents are wanting for either 
view: any inference, for or against the 
Chinese, will be foundtoo large for the 
premises. The materials do not justify 
a vote either of acquittal or of im- 
peachment ; but, as this is so, let us 
English have the benefit of this in« 
distinctness in the proofs equally with 
the Chinese. So much, at the very 
least, is fair to ask, and something 
more; for, upon the face of this 
Chinese solicitude for the national 
virtue, some things appear suspicious. 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus—No- 
body mounts in a moment to the ex- 
cess of profligacy : and it is equally pro. 
bable that Nemo repente fuit sanctissi- 
mus. This sudden leap intotheanxieties 
of parental care, is a suspicious fact 
against the Chinese Government. 
Then, again, is it, or can it be 
true, that in any country the labour- 
ing class should be seriously tainted by 
opium ? Can any indulgence, so costly 
as this, have struck root so deeply as 
to have reached the subsoil of the gen- 
eral national industry? Can we shut 
our eyes to this gross dilemma? 
Using much opium, how can the poor 
labourer support the expense—using 
little, how can he suffer in his energies 
or his animal spirits? In many dis- | 
tricts of Hindostan, as well as of the 
Decean, it is well known that the con- 
sumption of opium is enormous: but 
amongst what class? Does it ever 
palpably affect the public industry? 
‘The question would befound ludicrous. 
Our own working class finds a great 
providential check on its intemperance 
in the costliness of intoxicating liquors. 
Cheap as they seem, it is impossible 
for the working man (burdened with 
average claims) to use them to excess, 
unless with such intervals as redress 
the evil to the constitution. Thisstern 
benediction of Providence—this salu- 
tary operation of poverty—has made 
it impossible for one generation to 
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shatter the health of the next. Now, 
for the opium-eater this counteracting 
provision presses much more severely. 
Wages are far lower in the opium 
countries: and the quantity of opium 
required, in any case where it can 
‘have been abused, is continually in- 
creasing ; whereas the dose of alcohol 
continues pretty stationary for years. 

These things incline a neutral spec- 
tator to suspect, grievously, some very 
earthly motives to be working below 
the manceuvres of the Celestial Com- 
missioner, since it really appears to be 
impossible that the lower Chinese 
should much abuse the luxury of 
opium ; and, as to the higher, what a 
chimerical undertaking to make war 
upon their habits of domestig indul- 
gence! With these classes, and in 
such a point, no Government would 
have the folly to measure its strength. 
And, as to the classes connected with 
public industry, we repeat and maintain 
that it is impossible (for the reason 
explained) to suppose them seriously 
tainted; so that a delusion seems to 
lie at the very root of this Chinese re- 
presentation. 

But, apart from all that, we see two 
pinching dilemmas even in this opium 
case—dilemmas that screw like a vice 
—which tell powerfully in favour of 
our Tory views ; first, as criminating 
the present Whig administration be- 
yond all hope of -apology ; secondly, 
as criminating the Chinese adminis- 
tration, The first clenches the argu- 
ment, moved by Sir James Graham, on 
the criminal want of foresight and pro- 
vision in our own cabinet; and we are 
surprised that it could have been for- 
gotten in the debate: the second goes 
far to justify our right of war against 
China. 

We will take these dilemmas in the 
inverse order, putting forward the 
latter dilemma first. 

I. When Lin seized the British 
opium, and in one day pillaged our 
British merchants to the extent of more 
than two millions sterling, by what 
means was it that Lin got “a hank” 
over so much alien property? The 
opium was freighted on board various 
ships; and these ships were lying at 
various distances in the waters of the 
Bocea Tigris. No considerable part 
of it was on shore, or in the Canton 
factory. What is our inference from 
this? Why, that the opium was not 
in Lin’s power. Indeed, we are sure 
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of that by another argument: for Lin 
begs from Captain Elliot the inter. 
‘ position of his authority towards get- 
ting the opium transferred to Chinese 
custody—athing which most assured- 
ly he would not have done, had he seen 
the slightest hopes of its coming into 
his possession by violence. Merely the 
despair of success in any attempt to 
seize it, prevailed with him to proceed 
by this circuitous course. Captain 
Elliot—for reasons not fully explained 
—granted this request. Now, then, 
what we ask is—that all who advocate 
the Chinese cause, would be pleased to 
state the terms on which this deliberate 
transfer of British property was made 
over to Lin—what were the terms un- 
derstood by the party surrendering and 
by theparty receiving, viz. Lin? That 
monosyllabic hero did, or he did not, 
make terms with Captain Elliot. Now, 
if you say he did not, you say a thing 
more severe, by twenty times, against 
the Whig Superintendent than any of 
us Tories, in or out of Parliament, has 
ever hinted at. What! a British 
agent, sent to protect British interests, 
giving up British property by whole- 
sale—sacrificing millions of British 
pounds sterling—without an effort to 
obtain an equivalent, without a pro- 
test, without a remonstrance! Why,a 
diplomatist, acting for the most petty 
interests, gives up nothing without a 
consideration ; nothing at all, without 
a struggle at the first, without an equi- 
valent at the last. Quid pro quo is 
the very meaning and essence of dip- 
lomacy. And observe that Captain 
Elliot does far more than sanction the 
surrender: it is not as though Chinese 
artillery had been ready to enforce a 
seizure, and Captain Elliot, for peace’s 
sake, interfered to substitute a milder 
course. Nothing of the sort: but for 
him the opium would not and could 
not have passed into Chinese hands. 
In such circumstances—for of course 
he insisted for some equivalent—you 
cannot suppose the first horn of the 
dilemma—that he did not. That is 
too. incredible. Suppose, therefore, 
the other horn of the dilemma. You 
must suppose it. Mere decency binds 
us to suppose, that Captain Elliot, in 
compliance with the most flagrant de- 
mands of duty, did make terms. What 
were those terms? What was the 
equivalent? This we have a right to 
know, because hitherto (and, by Lin’s 
account, the affair is now terminated) 
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no equivalent at all, no terms of any 
kind, have been reported as offered by 
the Chinese, or as accepted by the 
British. Sundry of the Chinese have, 
indeed, since that time made an awk- 
ward attempt at cutting sundry Bri- 
tish throats, and have had their own 
cut instead—a result for which we 
heartily grieve, as the poor victims 
were no willing parties to this outrage 
upon our rights. But this could 
hardly be the equivalent demanded by 
Elliot. And, as to any other, it is 
needless to enquire about it, since no- 
thing of any kind has been offered to 
the British except outrages and insults. 
Here, then, is a short two-edged argu- 
ment, which it will be difficult to parry 
—Lin agreed to a stipulation for equi- 
valents, in which case he must have 
broken it. Lin did not agree, in which 
case we have a heavier charge against 
the superintendent, that is, the repre- 
sentative of our own Government, than 
any which has yet been put forward. 
II. But worse, far worse, as re- 
spects our own Government, is the 
second dilemma. It is this :—Those 
who had charge of the opium surren- 
dered it on the most solemn official 
guarantee of indemnification. Now, 
in offering that guarantee, was Cap- 
tain Elliot authorized by his Govern- 
ment ?—or was he not authorized ? 
Practically, there is no such indulgent 
alternative now open to the Govern- 
ment: because the time is now passed 
in which that Government could claim 
the benefit of a disavowal. Instantly 
to have disavowed Captain Elliot was 
the sole course by which the Whig 
Government could retrieve their po- 
sition, and evade the responsibility 
created for them by their agent. When 
they first appointed him, they had 
delegated their responsibility to him ; 
they had notified that delegation to 
all whom it might concern. It must 
be an extreme case, indeed, which 
can warrant a minister in disavow- 
ing his own agent, so deliberately se- 
lected—and much ‘more when the dis- 
tance is so vast. In no case can this 
be done unless where it can be demon- 
strated that the agent has flagrantly 
exceeded his powers. But, in cases 
of money guarantees, or the drawing 
of bills, it is hardly possible that an 
agent should do so: such cases are not 
mixed up with the refinements of po- 
litics, about which the varieties of opi- 
nion are likely to arise, Always, and 
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in all situations, an agent knows what 
are the limits of his powers as to so de- 
finite a subject as money. And, were 
it otherwise, what would become of the 
innumerable bills drawn upon the Bri- 
tish treasury by consuls and naval 
officers in ports of countries the most 
remote? Nobody would take such 
bills: no ship in our navy, no ship- 
wrecked crew, could obtain aid under . 
the worst circumstances, if a practice 
existed of disavowing authorized 
agents, or resisting bills when pre» 
sented for payment. The Elliot gua- 
rantee, therefore, was hardly within 
the privilege of disavowal by Lord 
Melbourne’s Government. They it 
was who sent the agent—who clothed 
him with authority—who called upon 
all men in the East to recognise him 
as representing themselves—who pro- 
claimed aloud, “‘ Behold the man whom 
the Queen delighteth to honour: what 
he does is as if done by ourselves: his 
words are our words: his seal is our 
seal!” 

The argument, therefore, will stand 
thus:—Captain Elliot solemnly under- 
took to the British merchants, in order 
to gain a favourite point for Lin, that 
no fraction of the money at.which the 
opium had been valued, should finally 
be lost. On the faith of that under- 
taking, thesurrender was made quietly, 
which else, confessedly, would not 
have been made at all, Now, in mak- 
ing that perilous engagement—so 
startling by the amount of property 
concerned, that no man could pretend 
to have acted inconsiderately —was 
Captain Elliot exceeding his powers 
or not? Did the Government disavow 
his act, even in thought, on first hear- 
ing it reported, or did they not? If 
they did—if privately they wereshock- 
ed to find the enormity of responsible 
obligation which Elliot had pledged on 
their behalf—if they felt that he had 
created no right in the persons who 
held his engagements—why did they 
not instantly publish that fact? Mere 
honesty, as in a commercial transac- 
tion, requires this. If a man draws on 
you upwarrantably for an immense 
sum, you never think of replying, “ I 
have not money enough to meet this 
demand.” You say to the holders of 
the bills—and you say it indignantly 
—and you say it instantly—without 
taking time to finesse, or leaving time 
for the creditor to lose his remedy—~ 
‘¢ This man has no authority whatever 
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to draw upon me. I neither am my- 
self his debtor, nor do I hold the funds 
of any third party who is.” But what 
was the answer of the English Go- 
vernnient, when summoned to make 
good the engagements of their agent ? 
Did they say boldly—* We disavow 
this agent: we disown this debt: we 
desire that these bills may be noted 
and protested?” No: but evasively, 
perfidiously, as speaking to ruined 
men, they reply :—‘ Oh, really, we 
have not funds to meet these bills ; 
and, if we-should go to Parliament for 
funds, we have a notion that there will 
be the deuce to pay for contracting so 
large a debt!” Like a riotous heir, 
they dare not show to their public 
guardians the wild havoc of funds 
which they have authorized. 

The sole evasion of this argument 
would be, if it could be alleged that 
the bills were bad bills, that they 
were given without a consideration. 
Bat that can be maintained only by 
those who are misinformed as to the 
facts. Were it the case that Lin 
could have seized the opium, though 
in honour the Government would still 
be answerable for the acts of their 
agent, and though a contract is a con- 
tract, still it might have been said that 
the British merchants, after all, had 
been placed in no worse situation by 
the act of Captain Elliot. But, as the 
ease really stands, the total loss—every 
shilling of it—was a pure creation of 
Elliot’s. The ships were not in the 
situation of an army having to stand 
the hazard of a battle before they could 
carry off the contested property; in 
which case it might have been wise 
to pay some fine for escaping a 
struggle, however certain the issue. 
No: they had but to raise their anchors 
and spread their sails; a lunar month 
would have seen the opium safe in the 
waters of Bengal, from which it would 
have been landed to await the better 
market of the following year. 

But, say some extravagant people, 
the Chinese had the right of seizure, 
though not the.power to enforce that 
right; and the inference which they 
would wish us to draw from that is, 
that it was the duty of the British 
merchants to show respect for the 
laws and maritime rights of China. 
What! at the cost of two and a half 
millions sterling ? Verily, the respect 
for China must be somewhat idolatrous 
which would express itself on this 
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magnificent scale, But, waiving that, 
mark the reply: Nobody doubts the 
right of China to seize contraband 
goods when they are landed, or in the 
course of landing; because, by that 
time the final destination of the goods 
is apparent. And our own Governs 
ment at home—dbut having power to 
sustain their claiam—go somewhat fur- 
ther; they make prize at sea of cargoes 
which are self-demonstrated as con- 
traband. But who in his senses ever 
held the monstrous doctrine, that a 
smuggler is under some obligation of 
conscience to sail into an English port, 
and there deliver up his vessel as a 
victim to the majesty of the offended 
revenue laws? The very most that 
China could in reason’ have asked 
was, that the opium ships should sail 
away, and not hover on the coasts. 
Even this is a great deal more than 
China had a right to ask—conceding 
also throughout that China had not 
herself for years invited this contra~ 
band commerce, cherished it, nursed 
it, honoured it—because it is certain 
that a maritime kingdom, without a 
revenue fleet, has no more right to 
complain of smugglers in its defen« 
sive diplomacy, than offensively it 
has to declare a port or a line of coast 
under blockade without bona jfide 
efforts and means to enforce that 
blockade. Certainly not, it will be 
said; and the English opium ships 
were acting under no recognised ma- 
ritime law when they co foolishly sur- 
rendered their cargoes. But it will be 
alleged in apology for that rash sur- 
render, that perhaps it might not be 
merely the Elliot indemnification 
which persuaded them to this act— 
that barely made it a safe act. What 
made it a politic act was probably the 
belief, that, for any less price, tliey 
could not purchase back the general 
renewal of Chinese commerce. Ay, 
now we come to the truth. This was 
the equivalent, beyond a doubt, under- 
stood between Lin and Elliot, as the 
condition upon which the surrender 
was to take effect. Well understood, 
most assuredly it was; and if it was 
not expressed, was not reduced to 
writing, the blame of that is to be di- 
vided (in such proportions as may 
hereafter be settled) between the con- 
fiding folly of our English dupe and the 
exquisite knavery of the Celestial Lin. 
Non nostrum tantas componere lites. 
We have stated these two dilemmas 
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more diffusely—and yet not diffusely, 
since nothing has been said twice over ; 
but more, however, in detail than else 
might have been necessary—because a 
transaction of this kind, unless kept 
steadily before the eye for some time, 
is too easily forgotten, and no proper 
impression of its nature is retained. 
But the broad result from the whole 
is—that Lin used Captain Elliot as an 
engine for cheating Englishmen; the 
roasting chestnuts could not be ex- 
tracted from the fire: Lin knew that: 
he was- well aware that he must have 
burned his own paws in attempting 
it ; and, like the monkey in the fable, 
he wisely used Elliot.as his cat’s-paw. 
2dly, That Lin also cheated the Eng- 
lish out of that commerce, the restor- 
ation of which he had in effect sold to 
them, and again through Elliot; and 
3dly, that the English Government 
has cheated the English merchants out 
of two and a half millions of pounds 
sterling—again, for the third time, 
through Elliot; and, in fact, were it 
a case at Bow Street against the swell 
mob, the English Government would 
have been found in rank collusion with 
Lin. Lin picks the left-hand pocket, 
first of opium, and secondly of trade: 
the Government then step in, whilst 
the merchants are all gazing at Lin, 
and pick the other pocket of money : 
both speaking at first through Elliot, 
but finally speaking directly in their 
own persons. 

Even this is not all: there is some- 
thing still worse and more jesuitical 
in the conduct of our home Govern- 
ment. They proceed to decree re- 
prisals against China. But why? 
Very fit it is that so arrogant a people 
should bebrought to their senses ; and 
notorious it is that in Eastern lands 
no appeal to the sense of justice will 
ever be made available which does not 
speak through their fears. We, there- 
fore, are the last persons to say one 
word against this ultima ratio, if con- 
ducted on motives applying to the 
case. By all means thump them well: 
it is your only chance—it is the only 
logic which penetrates the fog of so 
conceited a people.. But is that the 
explanation of war given by Govern- 
ment? No,no. They offer it as the 
only means in their power of keeping 
faith with the opium-dealers and not 
breaking with Elliot. “ What doyou 
want?” they say at the Treasury,— 
£* Is it-money ? . Well,.we have none; 
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Queen’s highway, and that we will 
soon do.” Observe, therefore, you 
have them confessing to the debt. 
They do not pretend to deny that. 
Why, then, what dishonesty it was 
to say in the first instance to the bill- 
holders ** We have no funds?” They 
had then, it seems, been authorizing 
engagements, knowing at the time that 
in respect of those engagements they 
were not solvent. 

This is the first thing that meets us ; 
viz. that, at all events, they had me- 
ditated fraud. But when, after some 
months’ importunity for payment, a 
Treasury attorney suggests this new 
fashion of paying just debts, which is 
in effect to go and kick up a spree in 
the Oriental seas, and to fetch back 
the missing funds out of all-the poor 
rogues whom they can find abroad,— 
note this above all things; letters of 
marque and reprisals may be fair 
enough against European nations, be- 
cause as much commercial shipping as 
they have afloat, so much warlike ship- 
ping they have to protectit. The one 
1s in regular proportion to the other ; 
fair warning is given: we say, take 
care of yourselves; your war ship- 


ping ought to protect your commer- 


cial shipping ; and if it cannot, the re-. 
sult will be a fair expression that we 
have measured forces against each 
other, nation against nation—the re- 
sult will be one of fair open fighting. 
Now, in the Chinese seas there ate 
none dut commercial ships: There 
are no fighting ships worth speaking 
of. Consequently no part of the loss 
Our losses in 
opium will be made good by the ruin 
of innumerable private traders. That 
cannot be satisfactory to any party; 
and quite as little can it satisfy our 
British notions of justice, that the ras- 


‘cally Government, and that “ sublime 


of rascals,’’ Lin, will escape without a 
wound. Little teasings about the ex- 
tremities of so great a power, and yet, 
in a warlike sense, so unmaritime a 
power as China, will be mere flea-bites 
to the central government at Pekin; 
not more than ‘the arrows of Liliput in 
the toes of Gulliver, which he mis. 
took for some tickling or the irri- 
tation of chilblains. 

Are we then comparing our own 
naval power, the most awful con- 
centration of power, and the most 


-yariously applicable .power which 
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the earth has witnessed, to the ef- 
forts of Liliput? Not so, reader; 
but of what avail is any power un- 
der circumstances which forbid it to 
act? The power of gravitation is 
the greatest we know of; yet it is 
nothing at all if you would apply it to 
the sending up of rockets. ‘The Eng- 
lish navy might as reasonably throw 
bomb-shells into the crater of Vesu- 
vius, by way of bidding it be quiet, 
or into the Kingdom of the Birds 
above us, as seek to make any deep 
impression upon such a vast callous 
hulk as the Chinese empire. It is 
defended by its essential non-irritabi- 
lity, arising out of the intense non- 
development of its resources ; were it 
better developed, China would become 
an organized state, a power like Bri- 
tain: at present it is an inorganic 
mass—something to be kicked, but 
which cannot kick again—having no 
commerce worth counting—no vast 
establishments of maritime industry— 
no arsenals—no shipbuilding towns 
—no Portsmouths, Deals, Deptfords, 
Woolwiches, Sunderlands, Newcastles, 
Liverpools, Bristols, Glasgows; in 
short, no vital parts—no organs—no 
heart—no lungs. As well deliver your 
broadsides against the impassive air ; 
or, in Prospero’s words, 


*¢ Stab the still closing waters 
With all-bemock’d-at wounds.” 


Indeed, it is a more hopeful concern 
to make war upon the winds and the 
waters ; for both are known to suffer 
great changes during some time after 
the continued cannonading of a great 
sea-fight ; whereas China is, like Rus- 
sia, defensible, without effort of her 
men, by her own immeasurable extent, 
combined with the fact of having no 
vulnerable organs—no local concen- 
trations of the national power in which 
a mortal wound can be planted. There 
lay the mistake of Napoleon in his 
desperate anabasis to Moscow: in the 
whole area of interminable Muscovy, 
which centuries could not effectually 
traverse with armies, there was but 
one weak or vulnerable place, and 
that was the heart of the Czar. But 
it was too deadly a stake to throw 
upon that single chance the fate of so 
vast an army, and the future préstige 
of the French military name. Moscow 
having perished, which, after all, was 
a flea-bite even as regarded the annual 
income of the land; for it contained 
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little more than gilt furniture and boxes 
of sweetmeats, (see Segur,) all had 
perished that cou/d perish for Russia, 
after which every loss must bé a 
French loss. Even without the win 
ter, the French army was a condemned 
body after that. There surely was a 
deadly miscalculation. And such a 
miscalculation is ours in meditating 
the retrieval of our losses by war upon 
this inert and most lubberly of masses. 

But perhaps it will be said we shall 
not altogether depend on sea-captures. 
We shall seize the island of Formosa ; 
may be we shall seize Canton. But 
even in those places we shall findnosuch 
accumulations of government stores as 
would be found in any of our active 
and warlike European states. Some 
old fixtures in the shape of buildings, 
palaces, halls of justice, &c., will be 
the most that we can count upon as 
government property ; or perhaps Lin, 
in his hurry of absconding, may leave 
his snuff-box behind, his opium-box, 
or his peacock’s feather. But we can 
hardly hope to bring the Celestial fix- 
tures to a Demerara “ vendue.” It is 
true there are the revenues. These 
we can divert, either in Canton or in 
Formosa, to our own exchequer. But, 
unless we adopt the French plan of 
instant requisitions, (which, if at any 
time fair, would surely be far other- 
wise in a case where there is no sha- 
dow of a quarrel with the people, but 
only with the Government,) we must 
stay for some years to gather in any 
considerable harvest: because the great 
source of Canton wealth will be dried 
up by the inland embargo upon the 
tea provinces ; and the Formosa pros- 
perity depends much upon coasting 
commerce with the mainland of China, 
which will now be subject to all the 
hazards of a contraband trade. Be- 
sides, these two occupations will re- 
quire a land force; and the very ex- 
penses of such occupations may ver 
easily be such that we shall all think 
it a happy thing if the interrupted lo- 
cal revenues should satisfy them. 

But finally, in dismissing this opium 
part of the general question, we would 
wish to press upon the attention of 
any interested parties, that they should 
not look at the several parts of the 
affair as insulated cases, but should 
review the entire series as a whole, 
in which the last stage is adapted to 
the first, in which the first movement 
contemplates the end. This war upon — 
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China may be otherwise useful; we our- 
selves believe it will, and for purposes 
which we are going to notice. But 
at present we are dealing with it as a 
measure adopted by our Government 
to meet certain difficulties created 
(with or without reason) by them- 
selves, and defended upon specific 
grounds. It is those grounds we speak 
to; we argue ad hominem. The de- 
fence put forward for this war is— 
that thus we shall recover the value 
of the surrendered opium. By whom 
surrendered ? Not, as one might think, 
by some former thoughtless Tory ad- 
ministration; no, but by themselves, 
and a very few months ago. Was ever 
such a Penelope’s policy, such weav- 
ing and unweaving, adopted by any 
rational Government? They (for of 
necessity their undisavowed agent is 
they) one fine day give up like lambs 
more than £2,000,000 worth of pro- 
‘perty, and on another fine day like 
tigers they say, Let us fetch it back 
by war. We did a most drunken act 
last night : we gave up our watch and 
purse to a fellow because he had the 
impudence to ask it. This morning, 
being sober, let us “ pitch into” him 
and fetch it back. 
Upon every principle of plain deal- 


ing, every British merchant who sur-' 


rendered his opium will have a right 
to say—indemnified or not indemnified 
by a war, he will have the right — 
‘‘ Captain Elliot, as commissioner of 
the British Government, as an bonour< 
able Englishman, one of a nation that 
is generous and noble, (be its faults 
otherwise what they may,) and that 
disdains all trickery,—can you lay 
your hand upon your heart and look 
me in the face whilst you say, that 
either I ought to have understood, or 
that you thought I understood, by 
that solemn guarantee to see me reim- 
bursed, simply this remote—this con- 
tingent—this fractional chance from 
such a war as we can wage with 
China? Will you say that, for my 
children’s bread, as a thing understood 
and recognised between us, I was to 
exchange a certain property, in ab- 
solute possession, for some aerial 
claims upon some distant fighting ex- 
cursion against some place or places 
unknown, in a kingdom almost be- 
longing to another planet?’’ The thing 
is too monstrous for evasion : it speaks 
for itself. No reimbursement can 
clear the honour of the parties gua- 
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ranteeing: that is now impossible. 
But, were it not so, two home consi- 
derations remain: Ist, How many 
mercantile establishments, or their cre- 
ditors, may have gone down whilst 
waiting? 2d, If the money principle 
of the war is to pay the merchants in: 
the first place, and to leave the costs of 
the expeditions as a charge against 
the country, why not, by a simpler 
process, have created the charge, in 
the first place, as a direct indemnifi- 
cation to the merchants, and then 
afterwards go a campaigning for glory 
and repayment? Unless the proceeds 


_from the expeditions shall be found to 


cover both debts, what is this but to 
create a secondary debt for the pur- 
pose of covering a primary debt, and 
with the vast disadvantage of certain 
intermediate bloodshed, with a prodi- 
gious waste of energy, and by a pro-« 
cess most absurdly lingering as well 
as childishly circuitous ? 

So much for the opium question, 
which, when probed, does not seem to 
colour the state of our foreign rela- 
tions very favourably for the present 
Administration. But, as it may be 
thought that the general bearing of 
this review is unfavourable also to the 
entertainment of a Chinese war, we 
will now turn to that side_of the ques- 
tion. é 

War, as a measure of finance—as a 
mere resource of a delinquent and fail- 
ing exchequer, is certainly less ‘likely 
to succeed with an empire like China, 
so compact, so continental, so remote 
—and, beyond all other disqualifying 
circumstances, so inorganie—than with 
any other in the known world. The 
French have an expression for a man 
who is much mixed up in social rela- 
sions—that he is repandu dans le 
monde ; or, as Lord Bolingbroke once 
said of Pope, by translating that 
phrase, scattered and diffused in so- 
ciety. Now this is the very descrip- 
tion of our own English condition as 
a people ; and, above all other facts, it 
proclaims our indomitable energy, and 
our courageous self- dependence. Of all 
nations that ever have been heard of, 
we are the most scattered and ex- 
posed: we are to be reached by a 
thousand wounds in thousands of out- 
lying extremities ; the very outposts of 
civilisation are held by Englishmen, 
every where maintaining a reserve of 
reliance upon the mighty mother in 
Europe—every where looking to her 
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in the last extremities for. aid, or for 
summary vengeance, in the case of her 
aid coming too late; but all alike, in 
the ordinary state of things, relying 
upon themselves against all enemies ; 
and thinking it sufficient matter of 
gratitude to England that she has sent 
them out with stout arms—with a re- 
verence for laws—with constitutional 
energy, and, above all, with a pure re- 
ligion. Such are we English people— 
such is the English condition. Now, 
what we are in the very supreme de- 
gree, that is Chinainthe lowest. We 
are the Jeast defended by massy con- 
centration—she the most so. We have 
the colonial instinct in the strongest 
degree—China in the lowest. With 
us the impulses of expatriation are ale 
most morbid in their activity—in 
China they are undoubtedly morbid in 
their torpor. Atone time, and it may 
be so still, the Chinese Government 
absolutely refused to treat, on the 
cheapest terms, for the redemption of 
certain Chinese captives, or even to 
defray their return home—on the Ro- 
man plea, that they had abjured their 
country: but how?. Not upon the 
Roman principle that, having fled in 


battle, or having yielded to captivity, 
they had disgraced their sacred mother- 
country and ceased to be her children : 
no; but because, having exiled them- 
selves in quest of bread, they had dared 
to think any other more hopeful than 


the Celestial soil. With such prin- 
ciples it is not to be supposed that 
Chinese colonies can ever prosper, or 
ever become other than a degraded 
limb of the Chinese state. It is vain 
to expect much energy in a direction 
which is habitually frowned upon by 
the Chinese authorities and institu- 
tions. And accordingly, not now only, 
but for a very long futurity, we must 
expect to see sailors, shipbuilders, 
colonists, foreign capitalists, merchants, 
&c., thriving only as those thrive who 
are a despised class of offcasts. There 
is not motion enough in the stagnant 
state of Chinese society to hope for 
any material change. And to China 
as it is—not China as it might be—we 
must adapt our future relations, which 
are annually becoming more im- 
portant. - 

A war for money, a war for indem- 
nities, cannot be a hopeful war against 
a lazy, torpid body, without colonies, 
ships, commerce, and consequently 
without any great maritime depots. A 
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rich seaside, a golden coast, that is 
what we need to make a naval war 
lucrative. But what then? Weneed 
war for other purposes than instant 
gain. And these purposes it is our 
next duty to press upon the attention. 

All our misfortunes or disgraces at 
Canton have arisen out of one original 
vice in the foundation of our inter- 
course. This began under the un- 
happy baptism of two unequal cons 
tracting sponsors ; a great and most 
arrogant emperor on the one side, a 
narrow company of mercantile adven- 
turers on the other. In Europe, go- 
vernments treat with governments, 
merchants with merchants. All, 
therefore, goes rightly. But in Asia, 
until we also became a great Asiatic 
potentate, the case was constantly as 
between the Roman logician armed 
with a book, and his imperial opponent 
backed by thirty legions. In China, 
for local reasons of shyness towards 
all foreigners, the case was worse than 
elsewhere; there was a simple coun- 
ting-house and ledger on the one side, 
there was a great throne and its satel- 
lites on the other. Every cause of 
dispute and repulsion was called into 
action between the parties, mutual 
religious horror being superadded ; 
and for a cement, for a link, for reci- 
procal attraction, there was but the one 
mean principle of reciprocal gain. 

Here, however, we pause to notice 
one capital oversight in: political eco- 
nomy. It has been said many scores 
of times, in derision of our English 
hold upon China, that in so vast a ter- 
ritory our tea demand, large asit seems, 
must be a bagatelle. Must itso? Now 
mark how three sentences shall put 
that down. 

1. Our demand is not little in any 
sense : it is great relatively, it is great 
absolutely. So poor are the majority 
of the Chinese, that they never taste 
such a beverage as tea; more than 
Hungarian peasants drink tokay, or 
French peasants champagne. . And it 
has been repeatedly computed that our 
English exportation is one clear moi- 
ety of the crop. 

2. But if it were barely a-tenth in- 
stead of a-half, nay a-fiftieth, it would 
operate most powerfully on the Chinese 
funds, were it only for this reason, that 
the tea provinces are but a small part 
of China. Consequently, whatever loss 
follows any decay of English: pur- 


-chases, falls (after allowing for the 
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profits of carriers and the Canton es« 
tablishments) not upon all China, in 
which case the vast subdivision might 
make it a trifle to each individual, but 
upon a few provinces, enjoying a par- 
ticular soil and climate ; and even in 
those provinces, as much land is un- 
fitted for the culture of tea, it falls ex- 
clusively upon one class of proprietors. 
Now, it is idle to say that an English 


demand annually for forty millions of . 


pounds, suddenly subtracted, could be 
a trifle to any single body of men in 
any state upon earth. Gathered in 
its whole thunders upon one limited 
class of proprietors, so large a losss 
and so sudden a loss, must be over- 
whelming. 

3. This last rectification arises by 
simply substituting for all China the 
really small class amongst whom the 
loss must be divided. But there is 
another and a worse rectification which 
blows to atoms the notion that our 
custom is a matter of indifference to 
China. Very probably Lin thinks so, 


because Lin is not much read in Ri- 
cardo. But a second year’s experience 
will tell another tale even to Lin. It 
is shameful that men preaching the 


doctrines of Ricardo should have over- 
looked their application to China. 
Suffice it in this place to say, that if, 
instead of forty million pounds, Eng- 
land called for only a few hundred 
thousands, even that small addition to 
the previous demand might force into 
culture some inferior soil which would 
necessarily give the regulating price 
for the whole; immediately after 
which a rent would take place on the 
penultimate quality of tea-ground, a 
double rent upon the ante-penultimate, 
a triple rent upon the pre.ante- penulti- 
mate, and so on through all the gra- 
dations upwards. By parity of pro- 
cess, on the withdrawal of this English 
stimulus, a corresponding retrocession 
will take place on every quality of 
soil; every quality must sink in rent 
instantly ; for the delay by means of 
written leases will only transfer the 
loss from proprietor to farmer; and 
the lower qualities, which have only 
been called into use because a smaller 
range could not furnish the total de- 
mand, will be entirely withdrawn in 
so far as that demand is contracted. 
So far from not feeling the loss of our 
English custom, myriads will be ruined 
by it out and out. Jails will be filled, 
“suicides will multiply, taxes will be 
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unpaid, opium-eating will prosper, and 
the full hail-storm of wrath will de- 
scend upon the bare skull of Lin, un- 
til his Tartar pigtail rises in affright, 
and streams like a meteor to the 
troubled air. All the logic in this 
world will not get over these three 
rectifications of the notion that, because 
China is big, therefore an English 
demand for tea must. be insignificant. 
The truthis, England isnotto be valued 
as to richesupon any scale derived from 
her extent. If there are a hundred 
million families in China, of which nine- 
ty barely replace their own consump- 
tion, there is no wealth except upon 
the ten millions who domore.. Wealth 
is the surplus arising after’ consump- 
tion isreplaced. Now it is certain that 
upon every British family, not being 
paupers, such a surplus arises. But 
upon a vast body of the Chinese, living 
on rivers, and eating the garbage re- 
jected by the meanest of the comfort- 
able classes, though not paupers, yet 
no surplus at all arises. No multipli- 
cation of such classes, in a non-mili- 
tary state, is any real increase of 
strength. Not every twenty-fifth man 
is a cipher in this respect to England, 
probably not every tenth man is any 
thing else in China ; that is, if he does 
not lessen the national funds, he does 
not increase them. 

From this digression upon our purely 
commercial relations to China, as af- 
fected by British custom, we recur to. 
the subject of our social standing 
amongst the same people. Merchants 
arealsomen. Now, in the commercial 
conduct of the Chinese there is not so 
much to complainof. The institution 
of the Hong is, no doubt, tyrannical ; 


- certain usages, also, and prescriptions 


(local or national) of the Canton trade 
may be unjust, or may need revision as 
impolitic. But, in general, the Hong 
merchants are admitted to be honest. 
It is in the social (not the commercial) 
treatment of our countrymen, that 
wrongs and indignities have been 
offered to the British name. And the 
initial reason is what we have before 
stated; viz. that for two centuries our 
connexion has been maintained by un- 
equal contracting parties. A sove- 
reign who affects to make a footstool 
of the terraqueous globe, and to view 
all foreigners as barbarians, could not 
be approached with advantage by a 
body of manly Englishmen. In their 
eharacter of merchants they were 
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already contemptible in Oriental eyes ; 
and the language of respectful homage, 
when coupled with the tone of self-re- 
spect, was viewed with indignation. 
Such a prince could be propitiated 
only by the Eastern style of servile 
prostration; and, were this style 
even steadily adopted, under the infi- 
nite caprices of absolute despots, it 
would but the more certainly court the 
vilest occasional outrages. Some of 
our auti-national scribblers at home— 
as of course in vast capitals every va- 
riety of human nature will be deve- 
loped—insisted upon it, that our Eng- 
glish ambassador ought to have per- 
formed the kotou; that it was a mere 
form ; and that the Pekin court usage 
was the law for those who had occa- 
sion to visit Pekin. Had Lord Am- 
herst submitted to such a degradation, 
the next thing would have been a re- 
quisition from the English factory of 
beautiful English women, according 
to a fixed description, as annual pre- 
sents to the Emperor. It is painful to 
add that, according to the degrada- 
tion which too naturally takes place 
in Canton councils, there have been 
times when such a condition would 
have been favourably received; and 
the sole demur would have been raised 
on the possibility of trepanning any 
fit succession of their fair compatriots. 
We know what we are saying. We 
must all hope that our modern mer- 
chants are far too lofty in principle 
and feeling for compliances so abject. 
But we are speaking of the general ten- 
dencies which take place in such east- 
ern mercantile bodies, when so far 
removed from the salutary control of 
English opinion. Our object is to 
state the evil influences which are 
operating and long have operated at 
all our Oriental settlements where the 
British society is not numerous enough 
‘to hold a “ potential voice” of moral 
control. It cannot be disguised that 
the interests and honour of England 
sometimes require to be supported 
against the British merchant as well 
as against the despotic sovereign of 
China. The evil, we have already 
said, began in the unnatural position, 
perfectly ruinous to the growth of all 
high-toned honour, between contract- 
ing parties so disproportionately as- 
sorted, who could not approach each 
other, and who, differing in religion, 
in the modes of their civilisation, and 
in language not less than they did in 
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rauk, had really no one common prin- 
ciple of appeal in their standards of 
morality. To these original defects 
of position was added the total neglect 
of every successive Government at 
home. Our furious party disputes in 
England, so unspeakably valuable in 
sustaining the vigilance and sincerity 
of our political interests, have yet this 
one collateral disadvantage—that they 
leave no leisure or care for remote 
colonial questions. This very natural 
indifference was sustained by the enor- 
mous distance—virtually double for 
the last generation. A voyage of fif- 
teen thousand miles and back made it 
impossible, in the old state of our Ori- 
ental navigation, to receive an answer 
to a letter of enquiry, at the very ear- 
liest, in less than twelve calendar 
months. The old calculation of an 
Idumean prince, when threatened by 
a Jewish rival with an allied force from 
Rome ; viz. that according to all hu- 
man chances, before three such ene- 
mies could have combined a hostile 
rencontre, either the Jewish threat- 
ener, or his Roman ally, or the object 
of their hostilities, one or all must 
naturally have perished, and the com- 
bination fall through either by failure 
in the means, or by the extinction of 
the purpose—this mode of argument 
applied with triple force to all schemes 
for connecting Eastern affairs with 
Parliamentary politics. And thus it 
happened that for just 150 years our 
Eastern settlements were all alike ne- 
glected. The distance, the obscurity 
of the interests, the claims, or the in- 
trigues, together with the local pecu- 
liarities of thing, person, name, usage— 
all united to separate us from these 
splendid theatres of English enterprise 
as totally as if they had belonged to 
the planet Jupiter. At length came 
Lord Clive’s magnificent career; an- 
other empire was created for Eng- 
land; this empire expanded rapidly ; 
vast fortunes were brought home from 
India. Much of this money, nay, 
even the money of native Indian prin- 
ces, was applied to the support of a 
Parliamentary influence. Charles Fox 
grew ambitious of legislating for In- 
dia. A far greater man, but in this 
instance a petty one, Edmund Burke, 
grew interested in the Indian govern- 
ment by his personal hatreds. The 
light-of enquiry began to unveil the 
importance of these settlements; the 
English Government would no longer 
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permit such mighty interests to be 
regulated by merchants; an overru« 
ling participation in the power was 
demanded ; a domestic board of con- 
trol was established; and finally, by 
many further changes, of which not 


the least has been the gradual reduc- . 


tion of the Bengal voyage from six 
months to three, and the organization 
of overland routes from Bombay in 
still shorter space of time, the great 
‘ndian colonies have long been placed 
under the close supervision of English 
domestic counsels. 

But that case was a splendid and a 
natural exception. There it was no 
longer a commerce, no longer a pro- 
vincial factory, but a vast empire 
which was concerned ; an empire that 
in many parts had resumed the throne 
and place of the Moguls—the only 
sovereigns in the Mahometan line who 
have ever approached to a general 
sovereignty over India. The great 
circumstances accounted for the great 
change. But elsewhere things con- 
tinued as they had been. At Canton 
especially, no symptom of an improved 
surveillance has been manifested. The 
greater distance, the lesser value at 
stake, explain this neglect for the pre- 
sent. But steam, in conjunction with 
railway, is rapidly annihilating the 
first ; and circumstances, which we 
are now to indicate, will so vary the 
last, that a great revolution must now 
be looked for. Weshall be compelled 
to change our system, or ruin is at 
hand for English interests in China. 
The nature of the changes to be ex- 
pected, we shall briefly state. 

Up to the year 1785 it is not worth 
while to trace the little oscillations of 
our Canton history. It is merely the 
history of a counting-house, except for 
the interest attached to national indig- 
nities. Little real variation could take 
place in our relations with the Chinese 
court, when all trembled before a 
power that by one word could annihi- 
late their prosperity, unless when some 
lion- hearted sailor, such as Lord (then 
Commodore) Anson, touched at Macao 
for the sake of repairs or refreshments. 
This gallant race of men, having no 
alien interests of a money nature to 
mislead the simplicity of their English 
feeling, treated the insolence of the 
Chinese authorities with the disdain it 
merited ; and Lord Anson, in parti- 
cular, on finding a puny opposition 
prepared to his passage, smashed their 
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‘“‘ crockery ware,” (as he irreverently 
styled their forts at the Bocca;) in 
such a summary style, with the guns 
of his oid storm-shaken ship the Cen« 
turion, that all the tails in Canton 
stood on end with horror. Frightened 
as the British factory was at this ex- 
plosion of naval spirit, they could not 
hide from themselves that it succeeded 
for the moment, and left a useful im- 
pression behind it for a pretty long 
period. It was in fact the results from 
this demonstration of Anson’s, that sub.« 
sequently suggested the two embassies 
of the Lords Macartney and Amherst, 
But previously to the era even of 
Lord Macartney’s mission, an affair 
of the year 1785 had put into everlast« 
ing characters of shame, had inscribed 
deeply upon a poor murdered victim’s 
gravestone, what is the capacity for 
evil, how infinite the possible degra- 
dation under a venal spirit of money- 
making, when not counteracted and 
overruled by the public opinion of an 
honourable Christian community. The 
case, a memorable one for our Eng. 
lish instruction, was this :—Either in 
firing a salute of honour, or on some 
festal occasion, a ball from one of the 
great guns on board an English India- 
maw unfortunately killed a Chinese. 
Never in the history of human affairs 
was there a more absolute accident as 
respected the man who fired the gun, 
The man who loaded it was never dis- 
covered. But this wicked nation, 
who are so thoroughly demoralized as 
to perceive no moral difference be- 
tween the purest case of misfortune 
terminating in a man’s death and the 
vilest murder of premeditating malice, 
demanded (according to their prac- 
tice) all the men to be given up who 
had in any way been parties to the 
loading, the priming, or the firing of 
the gun. The English factory, whose 
very cowardice had taken a lesson in 
the policy of making some resistance 
to monstrous demands, kicked a little 
at this summons. But the Chinese, 
being so thoroughly in the wrong, 
were of course thoroughly in earnest. 
The usual circle of remonstrances was 
run through by the factory ; the usual 
insolent retorts came from the Lins of 
1785; the usual steps were taken 
through the Hong for “ closing the 
trade ;” and then—upon that magical 
sesame—all scruples of honour, justice, 
Christian feeling, gave way at once; 
wide open flew English doors tothe vile 
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Chinese murderers; and, to the ever- 
lasting shame of poor dishonoured 
England, the innocent man, who had 
acted in obedience to absolute orders 
from his captain, was given up to these 
Canton devils, in order that they, under 
colour of avenging an imaginary mur- 
der, might perpetrate as real and foul a 
murder as human annalsrecord. The 
man who had fired the gun was profes- 
sionally the gunner of the vessel ; andto 
our feeling itaddsto the inhuman base- 
ness of the surrender, that he was an 
elderly Portuguese, who had for many 
years sought by preference the service 
of the British flag. When the wretches 
came to seek him, he was on board his 
ship. The boat being ready, he was 
called to take his place in her; well 
he knew whither he was going, and 
what would be his fate. The officer 
was present under whose orders he 
had acted, yet he uttered nota murmur. 
He took his place modestly at a dis- 
tance from the officers, and when called 
to take a more honourable seat by their 
side, again he obeyed.the order. 
One of the captains, pitying the man’s 
case, and admiring his meekness, hu- 
mility, and fortitude, uttered some 
words of consolation; and.other cap. 


tains, adding lies to their perfidy and 
their cowardice, assured him that not 
a hair of his head should be touched. 
But the poor Portuguese knew better 
—he understood the case; he knew 
the brutal stupidity of the Chinese, 
and he read his fate in the obstinacy 


of their pursuit. _ Still he murmured 
not; only at these delusive assuran- 
ces, which added mockery to murder, 
he shook his head with a mournful 
significancy. The sequel is soon told 
—this humble servant of the British 
flag was solemnly delivered up to his 
assassins. Some of the better Chinese 
were themselves startled at the ap- 
proaching tragedy ; for, let it be ob- 
served, there was no deviation from 
the statement here made, even in cre- 
dulous Canton. The Chinese version 
of the story differed in no iota from 
the English. Murmurs began to creep 
through that timid, servile city. The 
man’s deportment, so humble and sub- 
missive, conciliated some pity even 
from the fools who thought him a cri- 
minal. It was found expedient to dis- 
patch a courier to Pekin for further 
orders. In due course, the fatal man- 
date returned for the execution to 
proceed, and this poor injured man 
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suffered on a Chinese gallows by hang- 
ing, for having fulfilled his duty on 
the deck of a British ship. Baseness 
and faint-heartedness so complicated, 
we willingly believe, cannot often have 
been repeated by British authorities 
even in afactory. We would even hope 
that the case must be unique. But it 
is proper that we should know what are 
the atrocities which, under the spirit of 
gain, even free-born Britons can com. 
mit, and which, under their accursed 
system of law, the Chinese can exact. 

These precedents, it will be said, 
belong toa pastage. Certainly as re- 
gards the British share in the disgrace; 
but not as regards the Chinese share 
in the terror. The same scenes are 
eternally impending. The Chinese 
laws do not change. It is the very 
expression of their improgressive state 
that they cannot. Centuries make 
no reforms in a land open to no light. 
That same monstrous principle, upon 
which a poor dependent of England 
was then given up to an ignominious 
death—the principle that, in a certain 
event, inevitable misfortune and malice 
aforethought are equally criminal, 
punishable equally by the death of a 
dog—this principle never will be 
abandoned. This principle has, since 
the year 1785, again and again brought 
us into terrific embarrassments ; and it 
is idle to suppose that in a seaport, 
the resort of sailors from the highest- 
spirited nation upon the earth, and 
liable to perpetual insults from Chinese 
vagabonds, any vigilance can ever close 
or seal up this opening to occasional 
manslaughters. We do not mention, 
as a separate evil, the liability of our 
people to be confounded with the 
Americans ; from the identity of their 
naval costume, this must continually 
happen: but amongst Chinese idola- 
ters we view the Americans as one 
with ourselves. They are Christians— 
they have our British blood in their 
veins; and they have inherited from 
ourselves, as children of enlightened 
liberty, the same intolerance of wrong. 
It would be a petty clannish form of 
nationality to separate our cause from 
theirs. 

But now mark :—as yet, or at 
least until the last few years, this hor- 
rible Chinese degeneration of moral 
distinctions has operated only upon 
a known, distinct, and concentrated 
surface, upon a body ef men under 


the eye, and partially reined. up 
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tightly by the hand, of cautious supe- 
riors. H4d any other been the case, 
long before this the very stones in 
England would have mutinied for ven- 
geance—such would have. been the 
judicial atrocities committed by the 
Chinese. At present all things are 
changing in the aspects of English 
colonization and of our Asiatic com- 
merce. The mere expansion of our 
Indian empire, and the widening circle 
of our Asiatic relations, would gradually 
multiply our shipping, our social ne- 
cessities, and our points of contact with 
foreigners in all Eastern seas. But, 
apart from India, the following im- 
portant changes have recently begun 
to open :— 

1st, Thecolonial importance of New 
South Wales is now annually strength- 
ening, so much as to send off sub-de- 
pendencies to other parts of the same 
great continent. The insular colonies 
of Van Diemen’s will add another 
nucleus in the same region, which al- 
ready is connecting itself, by numerous 
threads, with important settlements in 
every part of the Eastern ocean. 

2dly, The infant colony of New 
Zealand will soon, of itself, form an- 
other and a separate nucleus in the 
same region of thatocean. This colony 
has been treated with contradictory 
harshness by Lord John Russell— 
now drawing back from the most 
reasonable interposition of Govern- 
ment—now volunteering the most hos« 
tile; this day refusing the slightest 
expression of maternal grace from 
England—next day placing England, 
towards her own suppliant children, 
in the attitude of a malignant step- 
mother. But, for all that, New Zea- 
land is destined to a giant's career. It 
isa youthful Hercules, that will throttle 
the snakes about its cradle. The cli« 
mate, not too relaxing, the soil, the 
waters, the interconnexion between the 
noblest children of civilisation, «nd by 
very much the noblest race of savages 
in the world—these great advantages, 
combined with two others—(the first 
being, that a large proportion of capi- 
talists will be concerned in this colo- 
nial edifice; and the second, that 
convicts will be excluded,)—compose 
a body of inauguration for this enter- 
prise, which wears a promise hardly 
within the compass of disappointment. 
The long infancy of all other colonies 
will be spared to this; Is¢, in conse- 
quence of the power and light which 
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are now directed upon the general 
subject of colonization from the centres 
of European civilisation; 2dly, in 
consequence of the peculiar local en- 
dowments ; and /astly, in consequence 
of the magical revolution in the arts of 
locomotion. 

3dly, The missionary efforts, from 
Christian England, are now annually 
expanding their means, and organizing 
their forces. Were it merely through 
the growing knowledge of Eastern 
languages, this religious interest must 
go on at a pace liable to sudden acce- 
lerations of speed. It is in the nature 
of such undertakings to kindle as they 
advance; and, as the separate centres 
of radiation, begin to link on to each 
other, gradually interknitting as a 
chain of posts in active intercommuni- 
cation. 

All these concurring causes will 
soon multiply our Oriental shipping 
by twenty-fold. In fact; fresh em- 
poria, such as Singaporé, have been 
rising of late years. Ceylon has been 
rising rapidly in importance. Our 
increasing intercourse with the Red 
Sea, (now strengthened by military 
stations,) will further abbreviate the 
intercourse between Europe and the 
Indian Ocean. These causes, taken by 
themselves, and apart from the fact 
that the missionaries have been apply- 
ing themselves, with peculiar energy, 
to the vast unguarded sea-coast of 
China, will avail to carry into Chinese 
jurisdictions a score of British ships for 
one that has had occasion to face that 
danger. Occasional shipwrecks, or 
calls under stress of weather, will in- 
crease inthe same proportion. And 
of this we may be assured, that oppor- 
tunities for retaliation, in a twenty-fold 
proportion, will henceforwards offer to 
this ignoble people in every case where 
their monstrous laws may happen to 
be infringed. 

It isa subject of just alarm, that 
not only will the occasions for revenge 
be multiplied, but the chances of pro- 
voking revenge, by offending those 
unnatural laws, will even outrun our 
increased scale of intercourse. For it 
must never be forgotten, that the 
opening of the trade to China—were 
there no other change in operation— 
has, by itself, utterly deranged the old 
local authority of any superintendents 
whom the new condition of the com. 
merce will endure. Hitherto the en- 


terprising parties (the final controllers) 
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have been cautious and intelligent 
capitalists—now they will be desperate 
adventurers. The trade, as it now 
stands, has succeeded to an inheritance 
of some ancient forms ; but it has in- 
herited no part of the ancient obedi- 
ence. The obedience paid to Captain 
Elliot was, in all its cireumstances, as 
different from that which once corre- 
sponded to the demands of China, as 
the new condition of the China seas 
will be from those of the eighteenth 
century. This obedience heretofore 
was compulsory—now it is pruden- 
tial, and (in the literal sense of that 
word) precarious; for it depended 
upon 4he entreaties of Captain Elliot. 
Heretofore it was instant; now it 
followed after long deliberation. 
Heretofore it was unconditional ; 
now it took the shape of a capi- 
tulation. So much obedience was 
sold for so much indemnification. 
And most undoubtedly even this form 
of submission would have been refused, 
had the quality of the indemnification 
been known, or its distance suspected. 
In future, every man will govern him- 
self according to his separate views of 
Chinese policy, or his own facilities 
for evading it. But, amongst these 
facilities, the most tempting will be 
the unprotected state of the Chinese 
coast as regards the coercion of smug- 
gling. With the inefficacy of Chinese 
administration will grow the cruelty 
of Chinese revenge, in order that ven- 
geance may redress the weakness of 
foresight, and barbarous punishments 
make up for defective precautions. 
This people, who are bestial enough to 
think the will and the intention no 
necessary element in the moral quality 
of an act, are also savage enough to 
punish vicariously. A smuggler will 
be caught and impaled within sight of 
his ship: his comrades, by way of 
furious revenge, will land, will burna 
dozen or two of villages, and massacre 
the flying inhabitants. These particu- 
Jar criminals will probably escape. 
But the ship that goes next on shore 
in China, will meet the full storm of 
Chinese vengeance. And, if. some 
colonial ship freighted with emigrants, 
or some packet with passengers, should 
be driven out of her course, and touch 
at a Chinese port, as sure as we live 
some horrid record will convulse us ali 
with the intelligence—that our brave 
countrymen, our gentlecountry women, 
and their innocent children, have been 
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subjected tothe torture by this accursed 
state. 

No: it is vain to dissemble. Even 
without the irritations of contraband 
trade, and without the extension of 
our Eastern intercourse now opening 
before us, it is too certain that the hu. 
miliation and the national crime of 
1785 will revolve upon us. Many 
times we have been on the brink of 
the same tragedy. And, knowing 
those facts, it is scarcely to be forgiven 
that our Government should not long 
ago have taken steps in a most decided 
way to place our relations with this im- 
moral state upon a footing of Euro. 
pean security. Things have at last 
taken a turn which, on other grounds, 
has induced our Government to medi« 
tate an armed negotiation with China. 
Now, therefore, it will be most im- 
portant to combine this ancient and 
lasting purpose of security with the 
accidental purposes of the moment ; 
and, whilst healing a present wound 
of our own infliction, (for the indem- 
nity we are seeking corresponds to a 
surrender volunteered by ourselves,) 
to obtain a lasting guarantee, once 
and for ever, against far worse wounds 
to character, as well as property, which 
have continually impended over our 
Canton connexion. 

Let us now consider in what way 
this great object can be compassed ; 
and how it may be possible to extract 
from an ill-advised rupture, not merely 
a satisfaction for the momentary 
grievance, but such concessions in 
regard to our permanent perils, as 
may reconcile us all to the rashness of 
Captain Elliot, and may turn the 
opium loss (were that even past re- 
trieval) into a mere pepper-corn rent 
for the very amplest condition of com- 
mercial privilege. 

What we want with Oriental powers 
like China, incapable of a true civilisa- 
tion, semi-refined in manners and me 
chanic arts, but incurably savage in 
the moral sense, is a full explanation 
of our meaning under an adequate de- 
monstration of our power. We have 
never obtained either the one or the 
other. Our two embassies were 
faithfully executed, but erroneously 
planned. To pause at the outset 
upon what may be thought a trifle, 
but is really no trifle in dealing with 
Oriental princes, even the presents in 
those embassies were not childishly, so 
much as ruinously selected. Certain 
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departments of public business have 
immemorially been conducted as jobsin 
Great Britain : for instance, the build- 
ing of palaces, and the regulation of 
national presents. The first, instead 
of being confided to a national super- 
intendence, has constantly settled upon 
the individual caprice of the existing 
prince; which caprice taking every 
variety of direction, it has naturally 
followed, that more money has been 
spent in merely undoing and pulling 
down walls, than availed in France to 
build the Louvre, the Tuileries, and 
Versailles; and.with this final result, 
—that, excepting Windsor, we have 
no palace worthy of the nation. The 
same hole-and-corner influence has 
mismanaged the department of pre- 
sents. For no reason upon earth, be- 
yond an old precedent, thousand-gui- 
nea diamond boxes were at one time 
given to a variety of people on every 
occasion of signing a treaty: and, in 
Mr Canning’s brief administration, 
when that minister was questioned 
about them, it actually came out that 
no person was Officially responsible for 
the boxes being worth any thing ap- 
proaching to the price paid by the na- 
tion. In another case, and a very im- 
portant one—viz. the Algerine pre- 
sents—we have the evidence of a most 
respectable consul, Mr Broughton, 
who made.large personal sacrifices for 
the British honour, that blunders the 
most childish were committed—blun- 
ders interpreted as insults. Had an 
old frigate, or even a corvette, of which 
- so many were going to decay “in or- 
dinary,” been sent to the Dey, the 
‘present would have been received 
thankfully as a royal one: instead of 
which an assortment of bijouterie was 
offered, by which the Dey thought 
himself mocked. The diamond-box 
concern had interfered as usual. A 
musical snuff-box, valued ¢o the nation 
at five hundred guineas, was scornfully 
tossed by the Dey to his cook; and 
the only article which he thought 
worthy of himself was a brace of finely 
finished pistols, which probably had 
not cost above fifty guineas. Thus 
highly does the nation pay to found a 
lasting sense of injury in the minds of 
foreign princes. 

As respected China the matter was 
worse. Amongst the presents assort- 
ed for the Celestial Emperor was ac- 
tually a complex apparatus, (suited to 
the bedchamber of an invalid,) which 
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cannot be mentioned with decorum. 
Oriental princes will not believe that 
the sovereign, who is nominally the 
presenter of such offerings, has not a 
personal cognizance of the affront. In 
their own establishments every trifle 
of this nature is duly reported and dis- 
cussed, as one means of relieving the 
dire monotony which besieges the sen- 
sual lives of the East. And, besides, 
not to have had cognizance of what 
concerned a brother potentate, is al- 
ready an affront. 

That preliminary being first of all 
settled, which requires great tact in 
the case of China, from the jealousy 
with which they regard our superiority 
in the mechanic arts, and their entire 
incapacity for the liberal arts, a pro- 
ject is suggested by our present exi- 
gencies which has slightly been enter- 
tained in former times. It is now 
certain that we must have some sort 
of military expedition against China. 
It is also certain that we can never 
have full explanations exchanged, or 
the basis of any treaty laid, without a 
solemn diplomatic congress between 
the two nations. What if the two 
appeals were combined? Embassies 
have failed in the East, partly because, 
speaking from no apparent station of 

ower, and appealing to no previous 

nowledge of our European rank, they 
could not command the requisite at- 
tention and respect. On the other 
hand, a warlike invasion is too openly 
an expression of coercion to found a 
settlement that will last. But what if 
the feelings of an arrogant state were 
so far consulted as to allow her some 
colourable varnish for wounded vanity? 
What if, instead of a negotiating 
army, we were to send an armed ne- 
gotiator? Instead of an army with 
an ambassador in its.rear, an ambas- 
sador followed by an army for his 
train? Such retinues are not unknowp 
in many Eastern lands. A column of 
14,000 men, with a suitable train of 
artillery, it is understood to be the 
opinion of military men, would easily 
march to Pekin, if landed at the 
nearest point. One person, indeed, 
assures us that we underrate the Chi- 
nese Tartar troops: an experienced 
native, it seems, of Nepaul, had told 
him, “that the Chinese scymetar cuts 
deeply.” Now, if this officer confined 
his remark literally to the swords, (and 
not using the word as a general symbol 
Sor martial ery there is no doubt + 

A 





~ : 
and it is surprising that the Oriental 
eapons of steel are generally much 
prior to our own. In the suite of 
the French General Gardane, sent 
ambassador by Napoleon to the court 
of Teheran, there were many military 
inen, who reported that the best Da- 
mascus blades were better than the 
very best Toledos. But, as these 
could oaly be purchased from Turkish 
énemies, the Shah had patronised two 
hative manufactories, at Ispahan and 
in Chorasan, which were in their turn 
as much superior to the Syrian arms 
as those to the Spanish. One officer 
put the rival qualities to a test which 
was decisive ; and M. Jancoigne (who 
afterwards published a French report 
on the Persian armies) says expressly 
— the swords they use, much superior 
fo ours in temper, make wide and 
deep wounds, which are generally 
mortal.” The advantage belongs to 
all Oriental armies which import Per- 
sian sabres. But what of that? It 
still remains true of all Oriental armies, 
that, even as to weapons, they are 
badly armed; badly as respects the 
class and selection of the arms, what- 
ever may be their quality as manufac- 
tures. The Persian armies have been 
Beaten into some useful reforms by 
the Russians, and trained into others 
by Sir H. Bethune. The armies of 
India have been gradually improved 
by the example of the English. With 
these exceptions, no Eastern armies 
can so much as face European troops, 
where all arms of the service are com- 
ee in almost any disproportion. A 
w brave mountain clans do not 
amount toa serious exception. One 
universal error in the composition of 
Eastern armies, is the vast preponder- 
anee of the cavalry. The Persian 
cavalry, taking the quality of men, 
horses, and arms conjointly, thirty 
years ago, was the most splendid in 
Asia; yet an agent of Napoleon’s re- 
ported thus, on the question of their 
serviceableness— “this brilliant ca- 
valry cannot fight in battle array ;” 
and then, after describing their excel- 
Tent qualities as individual horsemen, 
or acting as partisans “for turning 
the flanks of an army, and as skir- 
mishers,” this Frenchman concludes 
thus :—‘*‘ But the perfection of Euro- 
am tactics would not permit the 
élite, even of the Persian cavalry, to 
support the impetuosity of heavy dra- 
geons, French or English; they are 
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unequal to the regular shock of our 
cavalry of the line; and they are un- 
equal to the task of breaking our in- 
fantry.” Yet this cavalry, we repeat, 
was, by unanimous consent, at the 
head of all Asiatic cavalry. As to 
the infantry, until recently in Persia 
and in Hindostan, it is every where a 
rabble of tumultuary levies in Asiatic 
armies. 

Upon many people’s minds it will 
rest as an unpleasant augury, what Sir 
Robert Peel said of our engaging ina 
war with three hundred and fifty mil. 
‘lions of men. We think Sir Robert 
must have smiled when he used that 
argument. One of Shakspeare’s 
clowns hearing of a man having suf- 
fered or having threatened a mil- 
lion of stripes, says, “a million of 
stripes may come to a great matter.” 
And certainly three hundred and fifty 
millions of cudgelings “ would come 
to a great matter,” which would not 
improve our position, though it might 
strengthen the demand for opium. 
But, seriously, of all nations the Chi- 
nese is the most sedentary, and the 
least available for a locomotive war— 
such as we can always make it. The 
fourth part of their three hundred and 
fifty millions, which in a nation wholly 
barbarous ought to express the num- 
ber of males disposable for war, would 
be too many for the purpose by a 
thousand-fold, if they could be ap- 
plied to the service, or, being applied, 
were of the martial quality required. 
But the improgressive and imperfect 
civilisation of this nation is precisely 
of that kind which most effectually 
prevents the abstraction of men from 
their daily industry. Nations cannot 
starve in order to fight ; and the po- 
sition of China, exposed for some gen- 
erations to no potent enemy on her 
frontiers, is precisely such as to pre- 
vent her nominal army from being, in 
a true military sense, seasoned to war, 
or, in military phrase, “ aguerrie.” 
An armed police is the utmost, from 
mere defect of enemies, that any Chi. 
nese army can long have been. And 
were it even otherwise, had the Chi- 
nese a large army (like our Indian 
establishment) continually exercised 
in field duties, and in sharp fighting by 
a large family of ambitious neigh- 
bours, still the great questions would 
recur—1l, Have they agood INFANTRY? 
2, Presuming all the advantages of 
experience and seasoning in the field, 
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are the men efficiently anmep? 8, 
Have they the magical—almost the 
spiritual—power of piscirttne to bind 
the individuals into unity ? 4, Have 
they an engineering establishment ? 
Have they an arvILLERy ? 

A quarterly journal of eminence 
in our land absolutely attempts to 
startle the country, as regards this 
last question, by pointing attention 
to the awful fact, that the Chinese 
had thrown a twelve pound ball 
into the mast of the Volage or the 
Hyacinthe! Wonderful !—and the 
poor mast has to undergo an operation 
in lithotomy, before it can be pro- 
nounced out ofdanger! Why, Persia 
herself, whose whole field artillery 
consisted of certain dromedaries with 
a swivel mounted on the hump, (zem- 
boureks they were ealled,) which swivel 
being once fired to the imminent ha- 
zard of the cannonier and his neigh- 
bour, the regular mancuvre was for 
the dromedary to wheel to the right 
about, and gallop off for a day’s 
march to the rear, in order to insure 
the -concern against capture; even 
Persia had some capital cannon in her 
arsenals. And how acquired? They 


had been left behind by the Portu- 
guese when they evacuated the island 


of Ormus. And most other Asiatic 
powers have come into an odd assort- 
ment of Christian artillery and other 
old iron, as derelicts of us Europeans. 
Why, then, should it astonish us that 
China, by robbery or purchase, or in 
the way of jettsom and flotsam, should 
come into possession of a Christian 
hulk or so with its heavy guns? This 
argues nothing for her native skill in 
engineering. One discharge of a 
rocket brigade, should our expedition 
make a hourrah upon any great city, 
will be a sufficient reply to all such 
alarmists. 

It is in no other way than as an 
armed body that an English embassy 
can ever prevail at Pekin. It is in 
no other character than as an ambas- 
sadorial body that an English army 
can fail to leave behind a very lasting 
impression of irritation at Pekin. 
Either form of approach taken sepa- 
rately would thwart our views; the 
gi martial form would terminate 
n hostility; the purely diplomatic 


‘would terminate in smoke. © But, if 


the two could be dexterously blended, 
if the one could be so used as to 
masque the other, from the twofold 
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engine we might expect a great and a 
permanent result. Eastern ‘princes, 
when they receive alimony as sup. 
pliants from others at a distance, call 
it before their own subjects tribute 
which they have levied. And when 
they really pay tribute, they call it 
alimony which they have granted. To 
a certain extent we may wink at such 
evasions in China. But we must not 
any longer allow our ambassadors to 
be called tribute-bearers, as were 
Lords Macartney and Amherst. We 
must not any longer allow ourselves 
to be called barbarians. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, as to this last term, what 
is the exact value of the Chinese word 
so rendered. In the use of the Greek. 
word Barbaroi, besides the four stages 
through which it is traced by Gibbon, 
(chap. li. vol. ix., foot-note p. 463-4,) 
it is certain that in each separate stage 
the word admitted of some modifica. 
tions, which mitigated the insult, and 
caused it to be sometimes self-assumed 
as a mere name of distinction, equiva~ 
lent to alien or non-Grecian. Some 
such misunderstanding may operate 
here. But misunderstandings, one 
and all, we must have cleared up. 
They are perilous with two sorts of 
nations—with insolent nations, and 
with dishonest nations. And the very 
first rule in dealing with such a nation 
is— Better to be cheated than to be in- 
sulted. 

The first thing is, to look out for 
really skilful, but in any case really 
honest interpreters. Want of skill 
may be remedied. One or two cir 
cumlocutions, or varying repetitions, 
will always make the meaning clear, 
if any doubt arises upon a separate 
word: and generally ¢hings, substan- 
tial things, are too much interwoven 
with the points in disputeto allow any 
large range for mistake. But there 
is no guarding against the perfidy ofa 
native Chinese, whose cowardice sug- 
gests to him some evasion of a strong 
English idea. We must have a letter 
first of all, full and circumstantial, 
written to the Emperor; and, because 
it is said that he feels it a degradation 
to have been addressed of late by @ 
viceroy, (the Governor-General of 
India,) this letter must speak directly 
from her Majesty the Queen that now 
is to his Imperial Majesty. This will 
be also the better course for another 
important reason—it will justify 
frank Janguage; it will prevent the 
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language of kindness and respectful 
eonciliation from seeming adulatory ; 
it will prevent the language of plain- 
dealing from seeming insolent. A 
very great aid would be rendered to 
the cause, if.a short sketch could be 
sent with this letter, describing the 
great leading points in our social po- 
lity ; showing the value which we also 
set upon human life, (which otherwise 
the stupid Chinese fancy peculiar to 
themselves;) but showing also that 
we value other things still more high- 
ly, such as equity, human rights and 
duties as measured by intention, &c., 
and stating the nature of a represen- 
tativé government ; how far it limits 
the powers of the sovereign, but in 
what a high degree it provides for the 
honour, and dignity, and usefulness of 
the sovereign. Such a sketch would 
prepare the Emperor to understand in 
future, that special requests which he 
might make of our Queen, as tests of 
her sincerity, are liable to refusal from 
the nature of popular rights, without 
any failure in respect or in sincerity 
of good-will. 

The Chinese understand by this 
time, which formerly they did not, 
something of the truth in relation to 
our civil grandeur. This they have 
learned indirectly, and by a sort of 
logical sorites. Our Indian empire, 
which they see and tremble at, is an 
exponent to their understandings of 
that England which they cannot see. 
To know that this mighty colonial 
possession is but a remote dependency 
on England ; to know that it is so lit- 
tle essential to the splendour of our 
English crown, as never to have been 
visited by any of the royal family ; to 
know also that the whole vast line of 
communication between India and 
England has always been kept open 
-by our ships, and consequently (let 
_French emissaries traduce us as much 
as they will) that, by a practical test 
continually applied, we must always 
have been “ too many” for our Euro- 
_pean enemies, through a long line of 
thirteen thousand miles—all this must 
convey a gorgeous impression of Bri- 
tish power to the minds of the Pekin 
counsellors. What we now want is, 
to connect this power with our inter- 
ests in Canton. Contrasting so enor- 
mous a power with the mean submis- 
gions and the precarious tenure of our 
Chinese factory, what else can the 
Emperor naturally conclude, than that 
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we (like himself) throw off from pa- 
rental eare those who, for the sake of 
gain, have consented to expatriate 
themselves into corners where they 
hold no one privilege, not so much as 
air, as water, as fire, but upon insolent 
sufferance and capricious indulgence ? 

This must be set to rights: an ex- 
planation must be given, difficult to 
devise, of our long inattention to these 
Chinese rights. We must also speak 
plainly on the terms of equality which 
we mean to hold in negotiating. This 
is not quite unprecedented in the East. 
In Ferishta’s Hindostan, as abridged 
‘by Colonel Dow, will be seen a case 
where a King of Persia was so offend- 
ed at the arrogant style of a great 
Mogul Sovereign, that he insisted on 
explanations ; which accordingly were 
given to this effect:—That if he used 
vain-glorious titles, they were meant 
only for his own subjects, not at all 


_indisparagement of his brother princes. 


Those are weak people who think such 
points of titular honour, of rank, of 
precedency, to be trifles any where. 
Cromwell did not think them such: 
he most wisely refused to treat in 
French, though otherwise a trifle, be- 
cause it would be used as an argument 
that we British had submitted to take 
a secondary place, and to receive a 
sort of law from our enemies. The 
first Ceesars did not think them such, 
who cashiered magistrates for using 
the Greek language on the tribuna). 
But in Asia all external forms are more 
important by many degrees. In En- 
rope the prevalent good sense and the 
diffusion of truth as to all possible re- 
lations of power, &c., give a perpetual 
limitation to the gasconades of French 
proclamations, French bulletins, &c., 
which makes nugatory their false pre- 
tensions. But in all Asiatic despotisms 
no truth is current. Ignorance that 
is total, credulity that is beyond Eu- 
ropean conception, combine to support 
all delusions which are not put down 
with a strong hand by us who are the 
most certain to suffer from them. 
Among the presents, (which to all 
Eastern princes, but especially to such 
as only play at making war, ought 
chiefly to be articles of warlike use,) 
none can be so well adapted to dazzle 
the Chinese as a train of our field ar- 
tillery, with its entire establishment of 
horses, &c. This, after doing its ap- 
propriate service to the ambassador's 
* retinue” to and from the point of de- 
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barkation, might be left as a present 
with the Emperor. As to mere philo- 
sophical instruments, how could those 
dazzle a people incapable of using 
them? There lay the error of Napo- 
leon, who made Monge exhibit chemi- 
cal experiments before the Mamelukes 
and the Arab Sheiks. Not having the 
very elements of science so as to com- 
prehend more than that there had been 
a flash, or an effervescence, or an ex- 
plosion, the soiemn blockheads natu- 
rally said —« Aye, this is very well, 
but can he do what our magicians can 
do? Can he make us jump into Abys- 
sinia and back again in an hour?” 
But by whatever presents and ex- 
planatory letters we court the personal 
favour of the Emperor, the strength of 
our impression will rest upon our vi- 
sible demonstration of power contrast- 
ed with our extreme forbearance in 
using it. That must make a favours 
able impression. And it is obvious 
that we are now arrived at a crisis in 
which some powerful impression is in- 
dispensable, in order, not only to make- 
the further progress which is chal- 
lenged by our position in Asia, but to 
continue our hold on the progress 


which is made already; not only for 
those objects even, but to meet the 
certain danger to our fellow-subjects 
from casual collisions with the Chi- 


nese laws. It is obvious enough that 
the Chinese commerce, if it were not 
ours already, ought to be procured by 
treaty—considering the clamorous in- 
stincts which propel us in our great 
Asiatic career. It is obvious that this 
Chinese commerce, having long been 
ours, will be pursued now at whatever 
hazard ; and that it is the duty of our 
Government to make that intercourse 
secure and honourable which it has 
long been out of their power to pre- 
vent. Lastly, it is obvious that even 
if this commerce were extinguished by 
the violence of the Chinese, we should 


still need a treaty and a previous de. . 


monstration of our power, in order to 
protect our ships, with their increasing 
crews and passengers, from casual col- 
lisions with a cruel nation. 

These arguments for an armed in- 
terference apply to any period of that 
vast system on which our Asiatic in- 
terests have been for some years ex- 
panding. ‘But they apply at this mo- 
ment beyond others for a separate 
reason, viz.—on account of two inju- 
rious acts on the part of the Commis. 
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sioner Lin, which have suddenly 
created a crisis. The first of these acts 
being the seizure of our opiam, (since 
a peaceable surrender, under a virtual 
condition not fulfilled, is a seizure ;) 
the second of these acts being the vio- 
lent, summary, and (as Lin says) ever- 
lasting exclusion of the British name 
from China. There were at any rate, 
and already, three general arguments 
for an interposition of our Goverment, 
pointing to the future; there is now a 
fourth argument, pointing to the past, 
the reprisals called for against special 
and recent outrages. This last reason 
we have treated as itself furnishing 
strong matter against our own Govern- 
ment; but that does not acquit the 
Chinese Government. It is only in col+ 
lusion with the Chinese Commissioner 
that our own Government has been 
wrong. To seek indemnities, where 
we ourselves created the necessity for 
those indemnities by submitting to the 
wrong; criminates the Government une 
der whose impulse and misrepresenta- 
tion we did submit to that wrong: bit 
it does not acquit Lin, under whose 
breach of faith that submission has 
turned out to be an illusory act... Lin. 
is guilty; and our own Government in 
a measure the accomplice of Lin. Yet, 
self-created as is our present necessity 
for indemnities, by pursuing that ob- 
ject in connexion with the other great 
objects indicated by the constant state 
of our danger from China, the Govern- 
ment will have its only chance of ef- 
facing past folly. We may forgive 
the absurdity and the fraud by which 
our merchants were decoyed into a 
supererogatory surrender of two birds 
in the hand by way of obtaining an un- 


’ certain reversion upon one bird in the 


bush ; this and much besides we may 
forgive, and even rejoice in our own 
losses, as well as the blunders of our 
Government, if they should turn out 
to be the happy occasion of forcing a 
stream of light upon our Chinese posi- 
tion, and winning something more than 
a momentary indemnification for the 
British factory — winning honour for 
the name of Britain—winning a secure 
settlement planted in lJaw,- and self- 
respect for our establishments in China 
—for ever taking away from British 
merchants all temptations to co-operate 
in legal murder—for ever guaranteeing 
our own brothers and sisters from lia- 
bility to torture. 

We have taken no notice of one fea- 
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ture in our Chinese relations, which 
threatens us beyond China, We have 
been alarmed recently on the matter 
of Chiva. There is a monomania in 
this country as regards the Emperor of 
Russia—because the Poles were con- 
spirators, he must be a tyrant — and 
every man is suspected of aiming at a 
snuff-box through the Russian ambas- 
sador, who speaks a word of truth on 
behalf of his Russian Majesty. All 
that we shall say therefore is—that the 
expedition to Chiva can hardly have 
auy relation to the British movement 
upon Cabul. It was planned and talked 
of two good years before we crossed 
the Indus. The Khan of Chiva is the 
common nuisance of central Asia; 
ually offensive to Russia as adisturber 
of her commerce in its natural chan- 
nels, and a common Algerine pirate 
as regards her peaceful subjects on the 
Caspian. As regards India, if Russia 
could venture to assault with mere war 
an empire founded on both the war 
and the diplomacy of eighty years, how 
could she take an effectual departure 
from the Jaxartes, when she cannot 
reach it without the sacrifice of de- 
spair? Not to mention, that Russia 
cannot spare troops for an Indian cam- 
paign—has not a battalion that is ac- 
‘elimatized—cannot wish for an empire 
so distant as to demand a new centre of 
administration. Now, on the other 
hand, if China could become more war- 
like, the peril which we vainly look for 
on the Western Himalaya will seri- 
ously reach us from the Eastern. 

We have taken no notice of a fea- 
ture in the domestic circumstances of 
China, which may happen to favour 
-us. A secret and revolutionary society 
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of vast ramifications, sometimes called 
the Society of the Triad, diffused 
through every province of maritime 
China, and having for its object to 
overthrow the existing Tartar dynasty 
and government, has been noticed by 
English travellers of Jate years. This 
may happen to co- operate with our pur- 
poses. But we rely upon no obscure 
features, whether for hope or for fear. 
We rely upon the condition of China— 
full of insolence, full of error, needing 
to be enlightened, and open to our at- 
tacks on every side, A popular Re. 
view has pronounced recently an apo- 
theosis of China ; finding out that she 
is distinguished for her skill in the arts, 
(but obscure mechanic arts,) and that 
she was so when our ancestors lived in 
the forests of Germany. True; and 
no fact could better have measured the 
difference between us. The Review 
takes a retrospect of 1500 years. All 
the world sees how we have used that 
interval. We British have traversed 
the whole distance from savage life to 
the summit of civilisation. China, 
starting with such advantages, has yet 
to learn even the elements of law and 
justice, without counting on doubtful 
advantages. We rely upon this known 
and attested state of Chinese society, 
which needs a diplomatic interference 
to make it endurable. We rely upon 
our past position at Canton, which was 
always full of temptations to partner- 
ship in murder. We rely upon our in- 
juries, which are recent. We rely upon 
our honour, trampled under foot. We 
rely upon our interests, which, alike 
for commerce and for person, are now 
finally at stake, 
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Tue ball at Erlach was the most 
showy display that its old battlements 
and bastions had witnessed since their 
foundation by Charles V. The day 
itself was a gathering of good fortune. 
Besides its being the anniversary of 
the birth of the Empress of Austria, 
the adjutant had brought from Vienna 
one of the: Imperial orders for the 
governor, with ahighly complimentary 
letter from the war-minister, applaud- 
ing the “ extraordinary vigilance which 
had counteracted the daring enterprise 
of the enemy against his fortress,” 
and the ** consummate gallantry with 
which he met the attack, and captured 
and destroyed the whole division under 
the French general.” . 

If governors of threestore and ten 
had any faculty of blushing, Major- 
General von Sharlheim must have 
blushed at his panegyric. But, as 
that was ott of the question, he or- 
dered the letter to be entered on the 
regimental books, and read at the head 
of every corps on the parade; had 

facsimiles made of it, which he dis- 
patched to every corner of Europe 
without loss of time ; and published it 
at full length, and with all explanatory 
comments, in the Hamburghsche Cor- 
respendenten, and the Algemeine 
Zeitung, and a crowd of others, which 
sent it flying round the globe. In 
short, the governor was in the highest 
spirits imaginable. 

Carolina Cobentzel, fairer than ever, 
dressed like a sultana, and looking like 
the Queen of the Graces, wasthe centre 
of attraction for thenight. The French 
officers themselves stkniowletwed that 
she had the vraie tournure Frangaise, 
by which they meant perfection, of 
course ; and the assiduities of the gal- 
lant chef-de-brigade were so pointed 
as to throw all the men into palpable 
despair, and all the ladies into as pal- 
pable displeasure. But the assembly 
was large, gay, and brilliant; the 
neighbouring nobles, delighted at the 
prospect of a féte, and at the transfor- 
mation of the rugged old fortress into 
the palace of an Armida, had flocked 
to the festival, and all was waltzing if 
not wit, and wineif notgaiety. Asinail 
fancy balls, some of the groups were 
dull, and some costumed in contempt 
of all history ; but some were striking, 


and, among the rest, was one of a 
band of Italian pilgrims, who came 
singing the airs which so perfectly 
suit their country, and so touchin 
recall its captivations to all who have 
trod the southern side of the Alps. 
The group were chiefly young ; but 
one of them, who seemed bowed with 
éxtreme old age, and sang with a 
feeble though still sweet voice, sud- 
denly fixed Carolina’s eye. The fea- 
tures were those of evident antiquity, 
yet there was an expression in them 
which reminded her of something 
which she could not drive from her . 
mind. The attentions of the gallant 
Chef-de-brigade lost their interést, if 
they had ever possessed any; arid a’ 
shade of melancholy began to spread 
over one of the loveliest countenances 
of living woman. 
The ball was kept up with addi- 
tional gaiety by the arrival of fresh, 
groups. Wine flowed more briskly, 
and the spirits of the company con- 
stantly grew more animated. But the 
groups seemed suddenly and unac- 
countably fo thicken, and to be com- 
posed, in some instances, of individuals 
who could scarcely have been included 
in the governor’s invitations. Sounds 
of riot, too, were heard outside the 
apartments, which scarcely comported 
with the discipline of a garrison. A 
strange feeling of alarm now began to 
exhibit itself in the assembly ; and 
though the dance went on, and the 
hock and champagne weré more liber- 
ally indulged in than ever, it was evi- 
dent that something threatened to sour 
the festivity. At length the appear- 
ance of one of the aids-de-camp, with 
inarks of extreme anxiety in his coun- 
tenance, produced an universal pause 
in the dance, and every eye was turned 
on the governor. He continued calm- 
ly receiving the whispered report of 
the officer ; and, though pale as death, 
yet, by his gestures, evidently desirous 
that no disturbance of the festivities 
should take place. The dancing was 
resumed, and the major-general again 
took his seat at the head of the room, 
But he had scarcely sat down, when 
a voice from one of the pilgrims whis- 
ered in his ear, ‘¢ Arrest the chef-de- 
brigade on the spot, or all is lost.” 
The gallant chef was at this moment 
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waltzing with the Lady Carolina in 
the midst of a buzz of admiration. 
This was a difficult point for the 
governor; but the voice made so 
strong an impression on his mind, 
that, after a moment or two of deliber- 
ation, he called the Frenchman out of 
the set, and told him in a low but firm 
voice that he must retire to his quar- 
ters. Thechef was all astonishment, 
demanded the reason of this insult, 
and haughtily refused to move. The 
groups suddenly crowded round him, 
a signal was made from the casement, 
and it was answered by a clash of 
arms from without, and a cry of 
Vive “la République! The French- 
man now drew his sword, and, turning 
to the overwhelmed Von Sharlheim, 
said with that look which no other 
nation can put on—* Voila, mon gén- 
éral,la piéce est finie. Rendez vous ; 
yous étes mon prisonnier a present!” 

*‘ How is this, Monsieur ?” exclaimed 
the startled governor ; “‘ what infamous 
treachery has done this ?” 

«* Comrades,” shouted the chef, 
* forward, and convince the major- 
general that I am in the right and he 
in the wrong. Vive la République!” 
As he uttered the words, three-fourths 
of the groups threw off their mas- 
querade cloaks, and showed the French 
uniform under them. 

«¢ Villain, take this !’’ was the brave 
old soldier’s exclamation, when he had 
recovered his breath. The sabre blow 
which followed the word brought the 
chef to the ground; and the room was 
immediately a scene of the clashing 
of swords and crossing of bayonets. 
The German officers made all the re- 
sistance that could be expected from 
men taken completely by surprise ; but 
they were gradually pushed from the 
saloon into the open air. There the 
scene was one of general struggle. 
The garrison continued to fight ; but 
the greater part of them had been just 
roused from their beds, and the re- 
mainder had been drinking too deep, 
of potations furnished more by the 
French commissaries than by the go- 
vernor’s liberality, to be able to offer 
any effectual obstacle. Even the guns 
which the artillerymen wheeled down 
from the bastions to fire on the square, 
were found to have been rammed with 
clay. The very.cartridges in the sol- 
diers’ pouches had been stolen, and 


their places filled up with cartridges 
ef sand, Treachery had been active, 
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and been every where. The enemy 
continued pouring in battalion after 
battalion, until the garrison, seeing the 
hopelessness of all defence, called for 
quarter. Shouts of Vive la République 
rose at the entrance of every fresh 
battalion, and the fortress was inevita- 
bly lost. 

“ Let the poltrons be taken pri- 
soners, if they will,” exclaimed the 
governor, as, with a few soldiers 
and his staff, he fixed himself in a 
bastion—* I shall die here.” But the 
enemy, determining to finish the affair 
at once, poured a volley into the work, 
which formidably thinned its defen- 
ders. The next volley threatened to 
extinguish the little desperate troop, 
when the governor heard the same 
mysterious voice at his side which had 
warned him in the ball-room, ‘ Re- 
sistance is ruin,” were the words; 
‘* follow me.”” He turned and saw the 
same decrepit and pilgrim-dressed 
figure which had before caught his 
attention. But desperate as the cir- 
cumstances were, he disdained to save 
himself by flight. “« Make your escape, 
sir, while you have time,” said he ; and 
raising his voice, exclaimed. to his 
officers, ** Gentlemen, save yourselves; 
there is no chance of saving the for- 
tress. You may live to be revenged, 
but the governor must die here.” 
Some took the advice and disappeared ; 
a few remained. The French fired 
again, and the whole brave remnant 
lay on the ground. Day broke, and the 
tricolor waved on Erlach-Glaringen. 

The capture of the fortress was easi- 
ly accounted. for. The French pri- 
soners had kept up a communication 
with their countrymen, who still 
covered the banks of the Rhine in 
great force. Jourdan, after his defeat 
by the Archduke, had retreated upon 
the Lahn, but leaving behind him 
nearly all his guns and baggage; the 
peasantry, infuriated at his excesses 
on the advance, had followed him with 
indefatigable hostility, and every strag- 
gler perished by their hands. The 
losses of the marauders amounted to 
thousands, and the fears of the Re. 
publican Government were so much 
alarmed, that powerful reinforcements 
were rapidly forwarded from the gar- 
risons on both banks, and the march 
of a new army of 25,000 troops 
was ordered under the favourite offi- 
cer of the service, Marceau. With 
this accession of strength the hepes of 
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conquest revived in the bosom of the 
French commander-in-chief. He threw 
himself forward, formed a new plan 
of campaign with the eccentric rapidi- 
ty which distinguished the war of the 
Republic, and daringly manceuvred to 
outflank the Archduke. The news 
had immediately spread to the pri- 
soners ; they prepared for a general 
attempt on the garrison ; and a division 
of the enemy was ordered into the 
forest to assist the enterprise. The 
enemy’s march had been so dexterous- 
ly concealed, that Von Sharlheim, ac- 
customed to more regular tactics, 
remained totally unsuspicious of this 
formidable neighbourhood. The pre- 
parations for the féte on the Imperial 
birthday fully occupied the attention 
of his staff, and the result was the 
march of a powerful force at midnight 
to the gates of the place, their intro- 
duction by the bribery of the sentinels, 
and the capture. The scene in the 
ball-room was merely an adjunct of 
that which had already occurred with- 
out. A large party of French officers 
had joined the ball, in various cha- 
racters, ready to take advantage of the 
hour, and seize the governor and the 
staff. The chef-de-brigade had medi- 
tated a seizure of another kind, which 
he must have effected but for the un- 
lucky exultation which betrayed him, 
and which was rewarded by the sabre 
blow of the governor—a blow which 
swept off one of the most polished and 
picturesque mustaches in existence, 
and carried with it a portion of the 
lip sufficient to prohibit its growth 
for life. Whatever he might be as 
a hero in time to come, there was 
an end of his claims as an Ado- 
nis. The lady was lost; but the 
fortress was carried. A prodigious his- 
tory of the “ irresistible prowess” 
of all concerned was sent to Paris; 
the achievement was blazoned in the 
Moniteur; thence it was turned into 
a melodrama at the Porte St Martin; 
furnished a horse-pantomime at Fran- 
coni’s; flourished as a * romantic 
opera” at the Odeon ; and finally soared 
as a * tragedie classique” at the 
Theatre Francais. What could chi- 
valry ask more? 


About a fortnight after this period — 


4 group of three persons, a wounded 
old man, a young one with an ema- 
ciated frame and countenance, and a 
young female, were seen sitting at the 
door of a hut on one of the heights 
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looking down upon the Rhine. Their 
attention was apparently fixed on a 
small column of troops which advan- 
ced with an open artillery waggon, 
covered with flags, in their centre; a 
few cavalry preceded and followed, 
and a solitary trumpet from time to 
time sent its melancholy echoes among 
the mountains. It was evidently the 
last march of some distinguished sol- 
dier. But, as the column ascended 
the heights, the uniform was observed 
to be Austrian, and the banner was 
the black eagle. They were friends; 
and the anxiety now was to know 
what gallant chief had been lost+to the 
national cause. The peasant dress of 
the three precluded personal notice, 
and they reached the column just as’ 
it had arrived at its place of destina- 
tion. The fuferal procession was one 
of those instances in which war is 
softened by the spirit of civilisation, 
and the honour due to genius and va- 
lour, is paid, even in anenemy. An 
officer from the Archduke’s headquar- 
ters commanded the escort, and as the 
coffin was lowered from the carriage, 
and laid in the grave, he pronounced 
a short and simple panegyric on the 
dead soldier. 

« Austrians,” said be, you see be- 
fore you the last resting-place of a 
gallant enemy. That grave contains 
a Frenchman, and one of the memora- 
ble of his country: General Marceau 
fought in the unjust cause, and there- 
fore Germany may rejoice that the 
aggressor has been cut off; but he 
fought by the command of others, and 
theirs be the crime. It is but a month 
since that brave general brought his 
forceintothe field ; itis buta week since 
he saved the French army, which was 
on the point of perishing before Aus- 
trian bravery ; it is but twelve hours’ 
since, at the head of his troops, at- 
tempting to stop the irresistible arms 
of our country, he fell at the battle of 
Altenkirchen, in command of the rear- 
guard. It is the glory of the Aus- 
trian, that while he fights the enemy in 
arms, he knows how to feel for the 

risoner, We found him wounded on 
the field. The Archduke, the hero of 
Germany, ordered his wounds to be 
taken.care of, but they were mortal ; 
and the brave enemy breathed his last, 
thanking the humanity of his con- 
queror. Honour to Germany—hon- 
our to the Archduke—honour to the 
brave Marceau !” 
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The troops repeated the last words 
with three melancholy acclamations. 
A howitzer then fired ; and three vol- 
leys over the grave, and the planting 
6f a bower of pine branches over the 
spot, concluded the touching cere- 
mony. 

The troops returned down the hill ; 
but the three peasants remained. 
There was silence among them, and 
their eyes continued fixed on the spot 
where the sun threw his farewell 
lustre on the bed of one who was to 
awake to earthly glory no more. At 
length the old man spoke. 

“He sleeps happy. The French- 
man served his country to the last. 
No stain darkens the reputation of 
years. Why could I not have found 
such a grave ?” 

The female by his side clasped his 
feeble hand. ‘ My dearest uncle, my 
more than father,” said she, in accents 
of singular sweetness, “ You must not 
think of those things. You did your 
duty; you suffered ap by treachery. 
No one on earth can charge you with 
dishonour. And who can be answer- 
able for fortune?” Her young com- 
panion’s looks were fixed on the fair 
consoler with an expression of intense 
delight, which made her cheek glow 


* Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue.” 


. Carolina,” replied the old man, 
* your affection is my single rea- 
son for enduring existence. I ac- 
_ knowledge the noble spirit in which 
our generous friend here persevered, 
notwithstanding all the malice of his 
fortunes, to save us both. I thank 
him with all the feelings that now 
remain to me, for having saved you, 
my child, from the hands of the villains 
who have destroyed your uncle ; but, 
if my last wish were to be granted, it 
would have been that I had died on 
the bastion where I fell, and where 
his unhappy courage dragged me from 
among my dead friends and soldiers, 
I can never appear among soldiers 
again.” 
The old man’s voice sank away, 
and he stood with his eyes turned in 
honourable envy to the grave of the 
gallant Marceau. All was silence for 
a while. At last their companion, 
with an evident effort to master some 
strong feeling, said, in a tone of sud- 
den cheerfulness,— 
~ « We must talk no more in this 
manner, general ; at léast not to-night. 
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The sun forbids our lingering here, 
or at least mine; for the woodman, 
who allows me the honour of an 
apartment under his thatch, keeps 
early hours, and shuts up his doors at 
twilight. J have a couple of leagues 
to go through the forest before that 
time, or I must bivouac like one of its 
wild bears. Farewell, till to morrow.” 

He took a few paces forward, then 
returned, and’ said in a low voice to 
the lady,—* If I should not return to- 
morrow, rely upon me for returning 
at the first moment in my power.” 
There was a change in his tone and 
look which alarmed the gqnick sus- 
picions of the heart. Carolina took 
him aside. 

* Carlo,” was the fair creature’s 
answer, ‘‘ what can you mean by this? 
You are thinking of some dark at- 
tempt that may be your ruin. Remem- 
ber, that we wholly depend upon you 
now. Be candid with me; we have 
claims, if misfortune can give them. 
My high-spirited and unhappy rela- 
tive must die if you leave us. What 
may become of me is of less consider- 
ation. But you have saved my life, and 
it is only gratitude to say that it is at 
your service for ever! Now, tell me of 
what it is that you are thinking?” 

“ Thinking p Of nothing on earth,” 
exclaimed the enraptured hearer, “ but 
of that lovely being whose heart is as 
noble as her beauty, and whose hand 
would be worth the world. Carolina, 
listen to me, and now listen in faith, 
for I speak in sincerity. The thought 
was sudden; it came from the grave 
of Marceau. Looking on that spot, 
I felt, with a stronger conviction than 
ever, that to a soldier honour is essen- 
tial. The tribute paid to that brave 
man even by enemies made me deter- 
mine more solemnly than ever, that my 
Carolina’s relative shall be saved from 
the stings of calumny. As brave as 
any man living or dead, and suffering 
only under the ill fortune which has 
often happened to the brave, he can 
require nothing but an opportunity to 
face accusation, and be cleared. My 
intention was, to go to the headquarters 
of the army, and explain the capture 
of the fortress.” 

Carolina almost uttered a scream. 
Tears burst from her eyes. “* You 
go to the army—you throw yourself on 
the merey of the Archduke! Ex- 
pect justice from the very circle of 
calumniators who have poisoned his 
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mind against.you! Carlo, you will 
have the fate of those on whom the 
malice of the world turns; you will 
be overwhelmed by the crowd; you 
will disdain to defend yourself; you 
will perish, and. I—-what then will 
become of me?” Carlo took her 
passive hand ; and, as if to eseape her 
fascination, turned away his eyes. 

‘** Rely upon my caution,” said he ; 
‘I willbe prudent. But then, is it pos- 
sible for me to see that brave and 
generous old man breaking down, day 
by day, under bitterness of heart? 
I have not the slightest doubt that my 
story will be heard, and will be ef- 
fectual. The general has still power- 
ful friends at Vienna, The Archduke 
is fully acquainted with his services in 
the Prussian and Turkish campaigns. 
He is looked upon as dead, and no 
sentence has been passed upon him ; 
the knowledge of his gallantry in the 
defence of Erlach, unfortunate as its 
result was, will vindicate him at once ; 
and I shall have the happiness—the 
unspeakable triumph—of restoring his 
honour to the uncle of her, without 
whom life would now be a burden to 
me, Farewell, then, and remember 
me!” 

The lovely girl looked at him with 
increasing tenderness, and with thanks 
which were not to be told in words. 
But a sudden recollection started to 
her mind, and clouded her sunny brow. 

‘* And who will defend you ? ” she 
exclaimed, with the energy of ardent 
passion. ‘“ You have been constantly 
pursued by a fortune which amounts 
to afate. I shall hear of your arrival 
at the Archduke’s camp, only to hear 
of your suffering the untimely death 
of those whom the united cruelty and 
injustice of the world determine to 
destroy. Be obstinate no longer— 
there are more lives than your own in 
the balance. The hour of your death 
will be mine—I feel it. This old man 
too will perish with us ; for, excepting 
ourselves, who will think of his old 
age? Promise me, then, that you will 
abandon this desperate attempt ; and 
thank Heaven that we are left to live 
—and to love each other.” She stood 
gazing on him, as if she could read his 
soul, 


« But, Carolina, how can I endure 
degradation, and, worse than all, to 
live degraded in your eyes?” was the 
struggling answer. “ Youmake honour 
too dear, by your generous affection, 
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to suffer me to bring to your alliance 
a ‘being unworthy of your hand.» I 
must think of the world, even for you. 
Shall I see the woman whom I love 
above all things on earth—the one 
who has confided her noble heart to 
my charge, and without whom it would 
even be impossible for me to live— 
shall I see the daughter of an illustrious 
line thrown into obscurity—into worse 
than obscurity, into shame—by joining 
her fate with one stigmatized by the 
common voice of his country? . Let 
me, then, make this single effort. I 
must first vindicate your relation— 
that task I shall find an easy one— 
I must then vindicate myself; and, 
whether that task be easy or difficult, 
I shall succeed at least in one object— 
I shall satisfy myself that I have done 
all that it was in my power to do—TI 
shall convince my enemies, if I have 
them, that I have been ready to face 
all enquiry ; and with the conviction 
that I have acted as became a soldier 
and a man, the son of a brave man, 
and, by a still dearer name, the friend 
of Carolina Cobentzel, I shall be con 
tent to live or die.” 

The calm energy with which he 
spoke, and the expression of his fine 
countenance, which had recovered all 
its ardour, made the listener feel that 
his determination was fixed ; and even 
that it was the wisest which, under 
the circumstances, could be adopted. 
After a pause, in which she wiped 
away many a tear, she turned her 
magnificent eyes upon him, and point- 
ing to the sun, lying in golden rest on 
the ridge of the Frendenberg moun- 
tains— 

* Carlo,” said she, “I must no 
longer dispute the will of him whom I 
have so long learned to honour and 
obey. I am not wholly convinced, 
but Icomply. You shall go to Vien- 
na; but that sun is the last that shall 
set upon me here. General von Sharl- 
heim and I will go with you, [I still 
have friends in Austria. We shall be 
able to give you some assistance: and 
I shall be saved from the infinite 
miseries which every hour would 
bring while you were away.” 

The darkening hue of Sebastiani’s 
brow showed his alarm at her at- 
tempting this new peril. The country 
was covered with troops, and travelling 
had became a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty. She caught the meaning in- 
stantly, and combated it. : 
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«* Why, then,” asked she, “ should 
the journey be undertaken at all? 
Can you.not remain where you are? 
Carlo, Carlo,” she added, with increas- 
ing tenderness, “I have abandoned 
the world. From the night when 
chance, or perhaps destiny, brought 
us together in this forest, I felt that 
with no other human being could I be 
happy —from that moment I felt a 
distaste for the world. The fétes of 
Vienna had no longer charms for me. 
I thirsted for solitude. My mind had 
undergone a total change in that 
night; and I saw, as if a new spirit 
had given me new powers of under- 
standing, the emptiness, monotony, 
and weariness of all that courts and 
cities call pleasure and distinction. 
If I could have put on the wings of a 
doye, I would have sought peace in 
some quiet valley of these mountains, 
and, with you for my protector and 
my guide, have forgotten that there 
were such frivolities as pomp and rank 
in existence.” 

** But dishonour, dishonour!” sigh- 
ed Sebastiani. “I must vindicate 


your injured relative: I must next 
try if there is justice for myself. 


My heart is worn down with shame. 
I owe my life to you; for, but for your 
presence here, I should have been in 
my grave. Generous and high-hearted 
being, you shall come with me. I 
can refuse you nothing. I feel your 
very presence a security for success. 
Yes, we shall vindicate ourselves— 
we shall clear the stain from names 
till now unknown to reproach; and 
then, leaving the tumults and troubles 
of the world behind, we shall return, 
and be vine-dressers on the banks of 
father Rhine.’’ Carolina fell on his 
neck in silence; but her silence was 
eloquence—it spoke delight, confi- 
dence, and love. 
* * * * 

The war had raged from the 
Danube to the German frontier. 
Jourdan’s army had been partially 
repulsed ; but the more powerful and 
more ably conducted -force under 
Moreau, had rushed, with scarcely 
an obstruction, to the heart of the 
empire. At one period all seemed 
lost ; and if Moreau, instead of pur- 
suing the feeble corps of Latour, 
which constantly fled before him, had 
merely turned on his steps, and fallen 
on the rear of the army of the Arch. 
duke, it must have been placed be- 
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tween two fires, and have had only to 
choose to which of the French generals 
it would lay down its arms. 

But the temptation of menacing the 
hereditary states, and perhaps of 
mastering Vienna itself, glittered too 
strongly before the Frenchman's eye, 
to suffer him to see that every step of 
the pursuit only led him further from 
victory. Though the ablest tactician 
of France, and one of the most suc- 
cessful officers of a nation whose tri- 
umphs seemed almost supernatural, 
Moreau thus found himself in exactly 
the same peril in which he might 
have placed his adversary. The supe- 
rior manceuvres of the Archduke had 
placed the French army between two 
fires. That great and heroic com- 
mander saw where the true battle was 
to be fought, and answered the remon- 
strances of the terrified court of Austria 
and her doubting generals, in lan- 
guage worthy of one of the old Roman 
deciders of the fates of nations. ‘I 
care not,” said he, ** where Moreau 
may go. Let him advance to the 
gates of Vienna, if he will. It isno 
matter, provided I beat Jourdan in 
the meantime.” 

He beat Jourdan in the meantime; 
wheeled round from the Rhine to the 
Danube, andastonished Moreau, when 
two hundred miles within the depths 
of Germany, with the discovery that 
his was now the only remaining army 
of France, that the Archduke was 
thundering upon his rear, and that 
nothing but the most rapid retreat, 
and the most desperate fighting, could 
bring a remnant of his troops back to 
their own country again. 

Moreau was at last awake to his 
perils, and then the genius of the 
great tactician broke out. He instant- 
ly commenced that memorable move- 
ment, which is celebrated to this day 
as the Retreat of the Black Forest. 
On the first movement to the rear, the 
whole of the detached corps of Aus- 
tria, animated by the victories of the 
Archduke and the sight of a retiring 
enemy, pursued headlong, and in- 
creasing in numbers and daring hour 
by hour, inflicted dreadful havoc. 
Still the French marched on, sending 
their baggage and heavy artillery be- 
fore them. But, in a war of this kind, 
when an enemy retreating in a coms 
pact body, is pursued by detached 
corps, nothing is more hazardous than 
the slightest failure in combination. 
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The corps of Nauendorf, moving to 
the flank, and Latour following full 
on the rear of the French, at length 
became separated. Latour found him- 
self instantly attacked by the whole 
French army. The Austrian gen- 
eral, isolated with a force of less than 
30,000 men, in front of one of nearly 
three times their number, had no re- 
source but to take up a position, fight 
till he was reinforced by some of the 
detached corps, and retreat, if this hope 
failed. But, after a desperate strug- 
gle, numbers carried the day; the 
heights of Biberach were stormed on 
both flanks; and the Austrians were 
driven down, with the loss of cannon, 
some thousand prisoners, and the dis- 
persion of their army. 

During this stubbornly contested ac- 
tion, Carlo and his two companions had 
come inadvertently into the very scene 
of peril. The road to Vienna lay be- 
tween the two Austrian corps, and 
they soon found the impossibility of 
pursuing their journey in that direc- 
tion. They had procured one of the 
rude stuhl-wagens of the province, but 
the second day of their progress found 
them without horses. The French 
first, and the Austrians after, had 
stripped the country ; and the travel- 
lers, at the end of a day of anxiety, 
were glad to find a roof/in one of the 
half-depopulated villages, where they 
could rest their heads for the night. 
They had heard the cannonade heavily 
rolling round the horizon since noon, 
and knew that some great battle was 
fought, from the continual roar of ar- 
tillery. But they soon had ocular 
demonstration of its consequences. 
Night had scarcely fallen, when the 
village was crowded with troops of all 
arms, seeking shelter and relief for 
their wounded. The dispersion of 
Latour’s corps had filled the woods 
with Austrian fugitives, and the first 
man who was brought to the door of 
the cottage was Carlo’s old captain in 
the Hulans. He had received a lance- 
wound through the sabre arm, which 
disqualified him from playing the part 
of Roland, and sending heads flying 
from their shoulders at a blow, a feat 
of which he once boasted, like a Mussul- 
man. Sebastiani bound up the wound, 
and the care of Carolina—that care 
which a woman alone knows how to 
offer—marvellously restored his spirits, 
and he almost forgot his wound in his 
senseofrelief, His gratitude lent hjm a 
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new faculty of speech, and he over. 
flowed with recollections. 

“ Carlo,” said he, as he lay cooling: 
his feverish lips with a draught of 
Hockeimer, turned into nectar by the 
skill of the lady, “ I little thought that 
when I fought your battles in the 
regiment, I should have to thank you 
and your friends for this night's ser- 
vice—I must confess that I felt 
you had taken rather a liberty with 
my troop, in carrying off yourself, 
your horse, and three of my best 
men.— But I hate calumny ; I suffer 
no talkers under me; and to the last, 
though I fully believed that you had 
taken leave of your senses in leaving 
the regiment, I was sure that you 
would turn up yet—a genius, if not a 
field-marshal. Do you guess at last 
who was your enemy ?” 

The little circle gathered round the 
bed, and were all ear. Carlo declared 
that he was not conscious of ever hav- 
ing made one. 

“* Ay, that shows your folly, my 
brave boy,” said the captain. “ You 
did two or three dashing things, which 
were enough to have made every slug- 
gard in the army your enemy for life. 
But, do you remember the little cor- 
poral—the fellow who broughtthe regi- 
ment into that desperate scrape on the 
Rhine. Think of my astonishment, 
when, on going to look for you at head- 
quarters, the very man whogave me my 
answer was the corporal ! but no long- 
er the little, meagre, frisking knave 
that he was with us, but a pompous 
gentleman on the Archduke’s staff, 
covered with embroidery, and his 
visage as much disguised as his coat. 
But I knew him through his double 
allowance of whisker ; and told him so. 
There I showed my folly too, for his 
rage was tremendous : he denied every 
thing ; and nothing but a French 
attack that very night, which gave 
them something else to do than shoot- 
ing captains with too long memories, 
I verily believe, saved your humble 
servant, Captain Gustoff Nadermann, 
from the bullets of a platoon in the 
regular style. 

‘«¢ But by what contrivance could he 
possibly have got into such a situa- 
tion?” asked Carlo, doubtingly. 

“ Was he not a Frenchman?” re- 
plied the captain; “ and is not that 
enough any where round the world? 
Of course, he brought some plausible 
information, or some forged letter, or 
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some: huge bribe along with him. At 
all events, I have no more doubt than 
of my lying on this spot, that he was, 
is, and will be, a spy of Moreau. But 
he is now a great man—a Major Hol- 
zappel, or Holstetten, or 1 know not 
what; and, as his natural chance of 
being hanged must have been turned 
inte a certainty in case of your remain- 
ing at uarters, I am not much 
surprised that he preferred risking 

neck to tying the string round 

is own.” 

* And can this traitor be still in 
the Archduke’s camp?” asked Ca- 
rolina, with an expressive look at her 
lover. 

“In the camp!” exclaimed the 
eaptain ; “‘ ay, and in its highest con- 
fidence. I am told that the Archduke 
employs him to carry on the corres- 
pondence with the Aulic Council, and 
that he is as'powerful at Vienna as at 

~ I think that we owe 
him already some ill luck. This last 


unfortunate affair could not have hap- 
pened, if the French had not received 
information of the order for detaching 
twenty thousand of the troops to the 
Tyrol ; to fight, I suppose, against the 


chamois. This encouraged Moreau 
to turn back upon Latour, and break up 
his brave army into fragments as you 
see; but I shall have the honour of 
performing an act of justice on him 
yet, clever as he is.” 

A clamour outside interrupted the 
eaptain’s newly acquired fluency. All 
was tumult. Carlo hurried out to ascer- 
tain what new calamity had occurred. 
A new rush of fugitives had come 

uring into the street, with the intel- 

igence that the enemy were in pur- 
suit, and in great force. All was now 
tenfold confusion ; for the army had 
been so thoroughly dispersed, that the 
soldiers were left almost wholly desti- 
tuteofofficers. Thesound offiringin the 
outskirts of the village, and the flight 
of the peasantry from the farm-houses, 
gave sufficient proof of the French 
advance; and the usual ravage of the 
enemy, flushed with success and eager 
for plunder, filled Carlo with appre- 
hension for his invaluable charge. He 
returned speedily to the cottage ; and, 
directing that all preparations should 
be made for flight, remained en vidette 
at the door, to give the first intelligence 
of the enemy’s skirmishers. It was 
now midnight, and the darkness was 


broken only by tlie fire of a small 
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bivouac a few paces off. He suddenly 
heard his name called, and saw a party 
of his old regiment driven in before a 

rp discharge of tirailleurs. The 
sight awoke all: his slumbering recol- 
lections. Hesprang into the midst of 
the disheartened squadron—was res 
eeived with a hurrah—and was a sol- 
dier again. 

«* Where is the colonel—the major ? 
What is become of your officers?” 
were his rapid questions. 

*¢ We know nothing of them ; they 
have either fallen or been taken,” was 
the universal answer. , 

*¢ Then, comrades, follow me,” he 
exclaimed ; and, vaulting on a charger, 
put himself at their head. In another 
moment he had brought their ranks 
into some kind of order; and, after a 
few words, directing the troops in the 
street to stand to their arms, and bar- 
rieade the village, he galloped to the 


-front to observe the enemy. He had 


scarcely emerged at the head of his 
little band of gallant hearts and bold 
hands, when he fell in with a strong 
column of Freneh infantry pushing for 
the village, with the haste of certain 
capture. He instantly charged them ; 
and the unexpected shock as instantly 
broke them in all directions. A stand 
of colours, a couple of field-pieces, 
and, most welcome of all, an ammuni- 
tion waggon, handsomely stored with 
bread and brandy, were the prizes of 
this brief exploit. He now returned 
to the village, divided the capture 
among the famishing soldiery, and 
only claimed, as his share of the tro- 
phies, the use of the waggon to carry 
off his companions. But, on his en- 
tering the house, he found the old 
general with a sword by his side, and 
a musket in his hand. 

“¢ Sebastiani, my young friend,” 
said he, “ you ought to escape if you 
can. I give you Carolina—you are 
worthy of each other. I give you 
with her this writing, which secures 
to you both whatever I am worth in 
the world; but, from this spot J am 
determined not to stir a step further. 
Say no more. Remonstrance is in 
vain. Here I finish my career as a 
soldier ought to do—here I shall show 
that Von Sharlheim, if he knew not 
how to be a match for treachery, yet 
knew how to die for his country.” 

Carolina wept on his neck ; but the 
a cqntinued to load hig mus- 

ete 
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« Then we will die together!” ex. 
claimed Carlo, in despair. 

‘«¢ By no means, until we can do no- 
thing better,” said the general; with 
a sudden return to his former style, 
“ You shall see what a soldier who 
served under Daun can do, even against 
these wonder-working heroes of the 
new school. There are plainly troops 
enough in the village for three things : 
to be beaten, to be starved, and to.be 
taken prisoners. I shall try a fourth, 
and see whether we cannot teach them 
to beat the Frenchmen.” 

He sallied ferth, followed by Sebas- 
tiani. A few words announced that 
« Major-General von Sharlheim was 
come to take the command. of .the. di- 
vision.” The name was well known, 
and the soldiers quickly gathered from 
the cottages and fields. In. half an 
hour they amounted to a considerable 
force ; the entrance to the village was 
soon covered with a trench; the trench 
was covered by a palisade of trees; 
and the two, field-pieces were masked, 
to sweep the flank. Their preparations 
were scarcely made, before the French 
drums were heard advancing. They 
had clearly given up the idea of a,sur- 
prise, and were determined. on carry~ 
ing the place by main strength. The 
major-general was now once more in 
his element, and even Carlo was sur- 
prised at the combined activity and 
sagacity which he displayed. He 
ordered universal silence,,and that not 
a shot should be fired until he gave the 
word. The enemy made the attack 
in their usual rushing manner. They 
were suffered to advance to the trench, 
and even to jump down into it in con- 
siderable numbers, before the signah 
was given. But, when the command 
to fire produced its effect, nothing could 
be more deadly. Every bullet. told 
among the crowded ranks of the ene- 
my’s column ; and the fire of the field- 
pieces, loaded to the muzzle with grapes 
split it asunder as if it had been divid- 
ed by a thunder-bolt. In a few mi- 
nutes five hundred men lay killed or 
wounded on the ground. The attack 
was now abandoned with still more 
haste than it had been made, and.in this 
manner night passed. But the troops, 
animated by their victory, and directed 
by the general, had. spent the time till 
morning, to the fullest advantage. 

‘© My lads,” said, he,, * this: business 
has turned out well, and may yet turn 
out better. I see that, by some means 
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or other, we have got into the midst 
of the French army. Rely on it, they 
have not employed so much fire on us 
for nothing ; and I shall undertake te 
say that our keeping this position will 
be felt in more quarters than one; 
They will attack us again, . Theres 
fore. now fall to; fortify every spot 
where aman can stand ; and remember, 
fas Srecmen is looking on: you this 
is words were amply verified ; for, 
about noon, the adjoining woods-were 
observed to be filled with the enemy’s 
light troops, and an entrance was at- 
tempted. by powerful columns at both 
extremities. of the village, But the 
stubbornness of the defence was even 
superior to the obstinacy of the attack, 
The. houses happened to be chiefly 
strong- built dwellings ; and the thateh, 
usually adopted in that part of Ger- 
many, had been so often stripped by 
the suceessive belligerents, that it had 
been. lately. replaced with tiles. On 
such trifles may depend great things | 
in war ; and on. this depended the des- 
fence of this accidental position, and 
with.it the fate of the campaign.. For 
on that day Moreau had been march- 
ing to strike a blew at the-detached 
corps of Zeckendorf, as he had struck 
it at the corps of Latour, and: the» res 
sult of his success must have: been 
either the retreat or the overthrow of 
the Archduke. The-check.im the vil« 
lage first warned the Austrian advan- 
eing corps of the approach of its wily 
and powerful antagonist ; and next ens 
abled Zeckendorf to move his whole 
foree unmolested—join the Archduke 
in the valley of the RKhine—and: thus 
turn the Frenchman’s victorious march 
into: a retreat once more. 
The tidings of this junction reached 
Moreau's headquarters, and there was 
now no hope, even of escape, but in 
maneeuvring on the Black Forests 
The Archduke boldly poured his: bate 
talions towards. Waldkirch, and found 
the French, strongly posted on the 
heights, debouching on the western 
border. An immediate assault was 
ordered, and one of the most desperate 
and memorable battles of the war be+ 
an. 
Von, Sharlheim’s predictions: were 
now about to receive their accomplish 


ment. He had no sooner observed:the 


suddenness and completeness of the 
enemy’s retreat, than he ordered: the 
abandonment of the village. “ They — 
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are gone to try their fortune some- 
where else,” said- he, ‘‘ and we must 
follow them.” Marching all night, 
and gathering all the scattered troops 
on his way; the brave old man reached 
the summit of the hills above Wald- 
kirch by daybreak. Carlo rode at his 
side, and the view from the heights was 
one of the loveliest mixture of natu- 
ral beauties, with the stern prepara- 
tions of war. The French, still scarce- 
ly less than seventy thousand men, 
(for their losses had been filled up by 
frequent reinforcements,) were formed 
in order of battle, with their centre at 
Emmendingen, and their rear resting 
on the pine groves of Newburg. For 
some hours all was tranquil. The dif- 
ferent positions of the guns, and salient 
points of the rising grounds, were un- 
dergoing that slight formation of field 
works which marked an expected at- 
tack: but all else was calm; and the 
rich sounds of the French military 
bands, as they rose up the mountain, 
. more resembled those of a holiday 
than of an army anticipating battle. 
But, about noon, the Austrian co- 
lumns were seen advancing ; and the 
engagement commenced by an attempt 
to turn the left flank of the French, 
and get possession of a height com- 
manding Waldkirch, and forming the 
key of the enemy’s position. The 
whole front of the French line was in- 
stantly covered with the fire of their 
powerful and well-served artillery. 
From the point where Carlo stood, the 
entire scene was visible far below, and 
nothing could-be a more stimulating or 
splendid spectacle to the eya of one 
formed to be a soldier. ; 
Republicanism, which had changed 
every thing else, had changed the art 
of war. The multitudes which it 
forced to the field had made life value- 
less in the computations of the French 
generals; and where the guillotine was 
the certain reward of defeat, the only 
thing to be considered was victory. 
Thus every manceuvre was made in 
immense masses, and the losses were 
tremendous. The German tactics, of 
course, underwent a similar change, 
and battles now consisted of a succes- 
sion of furious attempts to throw a 
sudden weight of men and fire, at all 
risks, on the opposing battalions. The 
Austrians fought with the gallantry 
of men fighting under the eyes of 
their most distinguished general, and 
pursuing an enemy which sought only 
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toescape. But the hours passed, and 
the French still continued firm. 

At length, Von Sharlheim, who had 
long continued gazing on the field 
with an anxious eye, pointed out to 
Carlo a strong column of the enemy 
which, detaching itself from the main 
body, was descending a defile in the 
rear, followed by a long train of 

uns. 

** Look there,” said he ; * Moreau 
evidently knows what he is about. 
That column will be in rear of the 
Archduke’s left within an hour, and 
the fate of Germany will be decided.” 

** What is to be done?” asked his 
impatient hearer; “ I see that their 
movement must be prevented. Can we 
not throw ourselves on them, as they 
debouche from the defile, and at least 
give time to prepare? Give the word 
at once.” 

** Spoken like a general, but a young 
one,” was the reply. “If we were 
to advance now, we certainly might 
make an impression, but we should as 
certainly put the French on their 
guard. No; we must wait until the 
column is within sight of the Arch- 
duke, and then try what can be done. 
We must not lose our blow.” 

“‘ Ha! we shall be too late!” ex- 
claimed Carlo. ‘‘ Look there; they are 
already sending their tirailleurs into the 
thicket.” A cloud of dust suddenly 
rolled along the wide valley at their 
feet. * See, too, what a force of caval- 
ry are galloping round the.foot of the 
mountain : if they fall on the Austrian 
left, exposed to the sudden shock of 
the infantry, all is lost.” 

« Right, Carlo!” said the general ; 
‘“‘ I see that you were born for your 
profession.” He ranged the field again 
with his telescope, and wrote a few 
lines. ‘* Mount your horse, and take 
this note to the general commanding 
the division on the left; it may save 
the army. Farewell.” 

The veteran clasped his hand. “ Yet 
stay a moment, my brave young 
friend,”’ said he, in a voice of unusual 
emotion ; * if we should meet again, 
all will be well; if we should not, let 
me thank you, for the last time, for the 
services which you have done me and 
mine. Your bravely venturing to 
look for me among the dead and dying 
in the fortress, was, as I then thought, 
the mere prolonging of an existence 
that I longed to lay down. Butit has 
given me anopportunity, worth a thou. 
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sand lives, to redeem my name, and 
show, that if Von Sharlheim failed once, 
it was not for want of the spirit of a 
soldier or the feelings of aman. And 
now, begone! If I fall this day, write 
that epitaph upon the spot wherever 
I may be laid—and give Carolina the 
last blessing that I have to offer in 
the world.” He once more clasped 
Sebastiani’s hand. 

«¢ General,” was the solemn answer, 
“I have pledged myself to her for 
life or death, and that pledge I shall 
redeem. I too have an anxious part 
to play. In returning to the sight of 
the Austrian army, I return under 
disgrace. But I shall wipe that away, 
or die. In you I have a noble exam- 
ple, and I shall follow it, let what 
will come.—Remember me to Caro- 
lina. If I fall, her name will be 
found written on my heart. Again, 
farewell.” 

He put spurs to his horse, and after 
a difficult gallop through the defiles 
and thickets of that remarkably bro- 
ken country, reached the division 
which formed the Austrian wing. 
It was hotly engaged in front with 
the enemy's light troops,and evidently 
had its full attention engrossed by the 
attack. Carlo observed a small group 
of officers standing om an eminence 
a few hundred yards to the flank, 
rode up to them, and announced his 
message. An officer, who had been 
ranging the field with his telescope, 
suddenly turned at the voice. It was 
the Archduke himself. Carlo felt the 
blood rush to his temples. The prince 
looked on him in silence, with an 
enquiring air, for a moment, and then 
read the note. 

“Hal” he exclaimed, “ this is im- 
portant indeed. Here,” handing it 
to an aid-de-camp, “ take this instant- 
ly to General Zeckendorf, and tell 
him to send up every battalion that 
he can spare to this spot. Gentle- 
men,” said he, “ the enemy will be 
upon us in a few minutes. All this 
is most unfortunate. _Zeckendorf can- 
not arrive in time; and I fear our 
only resource will lie in making a re- 
treat with as little loss as we can.” 
The group dispersed to their posts 
at full speed. 

He then turned to Sebastiani, who 
stood prepared for the whole weight 
of imperial and military wrath: he 
spoke rapidly. 

‘* Have I not seen your face some- 
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where, sir, before ?—But no matter. 
Whe has sent this information? Ha! 
I see—Von Sharlheim. I thought 
that he was killed.” 
. No, sir, he still lives, and lives 
for his country's service,” was the 
answer. 

‘* Apropos, can you tell me who 
commanded in the village of Nord- 
lingen?’’ asked the Archduke. “ That 
was a very clever affair. It did us a 
great deal of good.” 

«* Major-General von Sharlheim.” 

« What! he is not on my staff. 
How came he there?. What division 
did he command ?” 

“No division. He fought with 
such troops as he could find. He pro- 
visioned them, barricaded the post, 
and left the ground covered with two 
thousand of the enemy's killed and 
wounded.” 

‘* Capital! He shall be a lieuten- 
ant-general for that day’s work.. And 
where is he now? We want such 
creators of armies ?” 

“On the ridge of yonder moun- 
tains, just two leagues from this spot.” 

“‘ Why is he not here? Yet, of what 
use could he be now ? If I had known 
this two hours ago, we should have 
made a glorious day of it.—But look 
there. Do you know what troops are 
these debouching from the forest? Ha, 
I see—they aretheenemy, and in force. 
Well, we must fight them to the last. 
Ride, sir, to the general of brigade 
at the head of yonder defile, and tell 
him of the enemy’s advance, and that, 
in case of his finding them on his flank, 
he must echel/on his brigade and retire 
fighting.” 

The aspect of the field in this quar- 
ter now began to be discoyraging in 
the extreme. The Austrians saw 
themselves unexpectedly exposed to 
an attack for which they were alto 
gether unprepared. Fresh troops 
were pouring from the hills, and large 
bodies of cavalry were seen in the 
forest roads, only waiting till an im- 

ression was produced by the batta- 
ions in advance, to cut up the fugi- 
tives. The spectacle at this moment: 
had all the grandeur and all the ter- 
rors of war on its largest scale. The 
combatants, on both sides, could not 
amount to less than a hundred and 
thirty thousand men. The whole 
range of the hills was like a ridge of 
volcanoes, and the slopes and plains 
below them were os scene of inces- 
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sant charges of infantry and cavalry. 
To add to the other features of mag- 
nificence and awe, a thunder-storm 
came on at the approach of evening, 
and the gusts of wind, and the pealing 
of the thunder, filled the mountains 
with a roar louder than even the 
battle. 

Carlo, thus left alone, flew back to 
his friend, whom he found still gazing 
on the field. * All is lost,” said the 
old general ; “the Austrians are al- 
ways nervous about flank attacks, and 
Moreau may now begin a campaign 
which will end only in Vienna.” 

The struggle again roared louder 

“below, the clouds of smoke rose thick- 
er still, and the two armies seemed to 
be making a final effort, the one for 
existence, the other for victory. Carlo 
at length threw the telescope from his 
hand, and sprang from the ground, 
where he had been lying. 

« The French,” he exclaimed, 
“have made a blunder! We may 
turn it into ruin. Look there—they 


have suffered their advance to separate 
itself fromthe main body. They have 
placed a quarter of a league already 
between their right wing and their 


centre. Give the order to move, and 
we may still be in time.” 

* Right, right,” said Von Sharlheim ; 
“I see it now. Ride forward—take 
a thousand men, and fall on their guns ; 
if you can overtake them before they 
get out of the defile, they are ours. 
Onward, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

The conception was one of those 
traits of talent which mark the true 
leader. The French, in their haste 
to realize the victory, and wholly un- 
conscious that they had an enemy be- 
hind, had hurried on. The charge 
and hurrah of the troops led by Carlo, 
threw them into instant and irremedi- 
able confusion. Guns, baggage, and 
ammunition fell into the hands of the 
pursuers. Still this was but the de- 
feat of a column, and the battle raged 
over a line of leagues. To produce 
its effect on such a scale, it must be 
known. Carlo, with the quick inven- 
tion of his country, struck upon a 
new expedient: he piled a large quan- 
tity of the captured baggage on the 
summit of the defile, wheeled an am. 
manition waggon close to the pile, and 
set the whole on fire. The blaze sprang 

and was soon discernible inthe twi- 
light, shaking its broad volumes over 
the whole horizon; it at length caught 
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the waggon, and fifty barrels of gun- 
powder threw a column of fierce light 
up to the heavens. 

The fortunes of the day were 
changed at the instant. To the French 
it seemed, that their entire artillery 
had been seized by some unaccount- 
able army rising out of the ground. 
To the Austrians it was plain, that 
some extraordinary event had been 
wrought in their favour ; and the re- 
treating battalions rushed forward 
with loud shouts, to take advantage of 
the change. Moreau still fought 
steadily and well; but he wasnow push- 
ed in all quarters, and his only resource 
was to pass the Rhine. He left ten 
thousand men on the field that night ; 
and sending Dessaix to cross the 
river at Old Bresach, at nightfall car. 
ried over the remnant of the finest 
army of France to Huninguen. 

By sunrise there was not a French 
soldier on the right bank of the 
Rhine. A distinguished group were 
standing on a rising ground looking 
at the last French boat landing its 
fugitive burden. -In front of his 
staff was seen the Archduke, with 
General von: Sharlheim at one side, 
and Carlo at the other. The old man 
wore his uniform ; and Carlo was em- 
ployed in displaying to the gaze of a 
beautiful young female a brilliant 
order which the Archduke had just 
taken from his bosom, and thrown over 
the neck of his restored aid-de-camp. 

** Gentlemen,” said the hero of Ger- 
many, “1am not a man of many 
words ; but this day is not likely to be 
forgotten. Grrmanyis Free. We 
have fought for our firesides, and 
have now only to enjoy them. In your 
presence I thank my old and geltant 
friend, now Lieutenant-General von 
Sharlheim, for services of the highest 
value; and, as for Carlo, I question 
whether he would think any thing on 
earth worth accepting, but the thanks 
of the Lady Cobentzel. And now, 
Germans and comrades, homeward. 
You have fought bravely, steadily, 
and successfully ; and while I see such 
men round me, I shall never despair 
of the freedom of our Fatherland.” 

He then turned his charger’s front 
to the group, and spoke in a confiden- 
tial tone. 

‘* I must now return to Vienna with- 
out delay. We must meet there. 
Carlo, I have ascertained by the papers 
found on the traitor, who now lies in 
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a dungeon to receive the punishment 
of his twofold treachery, the wrong 
which I did you. Your French corpo- 
ral, who contrived by the use of French 
gold at Vienna to be placed on my 
staff, and had nearly ruined the cam- 
paign, awaits only the sentence of 
a court-martial. We must make such 
experiments hazardous to the lively 
genius of our neighbours on the oppo- 
site side. I appointed you my aid-de- 
camp. You have since earned some- 
thing more. As the Hulans have lost 
their colonel, you will take the com- 
mand on their way to the Danube, and 
I shall settle the appointment with the 
Aulic Council.” 

Sebastiani thanked him with a glow- 
ing tongue. Carolina looked all gra- 
titude. The great soldier gazed on 
her loveliness for a period, as if in the 
sight he had forgotten all things be- 
side. ‘ Colonel Sebastiani,” at length 
said he, * you must bring this lady 
with you. Vienna is famous for beauty, 
and we must not lose its fairest repre- 
sentative. Courts can add nothing to 
your happiness, but you can add largely 
to their brilliancy and their virtue. 
Now farewell.” 

He put spurs to his horse, and gal- 
loped forward. In another minute he 
drew up his reins, and beckoned to Von 
Sharlheim. 

«* General,” said he, * Erlach is yet 
to be taken. The French have left 
a garrison there, which we must root 
out before they try the temper of our 
swords again. I am acquainted with 
the circumstances of its surprise. It 
was, in fact, untenable; and you did 
your duty like a true German.” 

« T ask your Imperial Highness but 
one favour on earth,” exclaimed the 
gallant veteran. ‘ It is to be suffered 
to return, and at least attempt to re- 
take the fortress. I feel a weight on 
my mind, and a stain on my honour, 
until I am once more within its ram- 
parts.” 

*‘ It is the very thing which I was 
anxious to hear you propose,” was the 
answer. ‘ You have already wiped 
away every stain. Our last battle was 
your reply to the empire. The charge 
on the French right was masterly. It 
had the vigour of youth and the science 
of age.” 

‘* That charge was not mine,” said 
the general. 

** Whose, then?” asked the Arche 
duke, with an emotion of surprise, 
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‘* Inever saw any thing more effective. 
The thought of giving a signal to the 
army by burning the baggage, at once 
showed the brilliant invention which 
in war is every thing, and not less 
the neglect of personal objects which 
is so characteristic of a great mind in 
either peace or war. Do you know 
the name of this burner of his own 
prizes? What new Montecuculi or 


Eugene is hidden in your brave divi- 
sion?" 
‘* The aid-de-camp of your Imperial 
— and colonel of the Hu- 
s ” 


‘¢ What? Carlo again! Call him to 
me. But no: I see that he is sun- 
ning himself in the dazzling eyes of 
the Lady Cobentzel. The young sol- 
dier is enchanted, and has neither eyes 
nor ears for earth. It must be 
owned that the spell is incomparable. 
I must now begone. Yet—stay a 
moment.” 

He wrote a few lines, leaning on his 
saddlebow. ‘* Here,” said he, * is an 
order to Papendick and Brevern to 
put themselves and their divisions 
under your command. You will 
march them to Erlach, and when you 
have expelled the French, bring their 
colours with you to Vienna, to be 
ready for the marriage of your niece 
and the young hero. At last—fare- 
well.” 

The Prince waved his hand to the 
lovers, and, followed by his escort, 
was soon lost sight of in the forest. 
Many an aspiration from the hearts 
of his two gallant soldiers, and a tear 
of thankfulness from the fair fiancée, 
were his reward. 

Within a few hours the general 
was at the head of the troops in mareh 
for the fortress. Carlo and Carolina 
followed him. But the enterprise was 
destined to be a bloodless one. The 
garrison, destitute of all hope of as- 
sistance, surrendered at the first sum- 
mons, and the governor exultingly 
received their colours and the swords 
of their officers on the bastion where 
he had fought and fallen on the night 
of the surprise. Nothing now was 
wanting to the happiness of all. but 
the journey to Vienna, the meeting - 
with the widowed mother of Sebasti- 
ani, who had so long Jamented him as 
dead, and the reconciliation with the 
aristocratic family of Carolina. All 
was speedily accomplished. Even an 
Imperial aid-de-camp and eolonel of 
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Hulans might have been scorned by 
the proud blood of the German no- 
blesse.. But the favourite officer of 
the Archduke, and that favourite the 
hero of the crowning triumph of 
Germany, had claims which must be 
acknowledged. 

On the appointed day, the vast ca- 
thedral saw the rank and loveliness 
of the capital crowded within its walls 
to witness the marriage of the lovers 
whose continued hazards had so large- 
ly tried their fidelity and their passion. 
Carlo’s romantic Italian features finely 
contrasted with the touching yet vivid 
expression of Carolina’s beauty. Hers 
was the young and bewitching loveli- 

“ness of a Hebe, his the lofty grace of 
aclassic hero. What were pomp of 
apparel, diamonds, and orders to 
either? Carlo was possessed of the 
woman of his heart. Carolina was 
wedded to the lord of her affections. 
What could earth give more? They 
had deserved to be happy, and they 
had obtained happiness. 

In the crowd which followed, shout- 
ing round the train of equipages on 
their return from the cathedral, Carlo 
caught a glance of a face which he 
would have recognised at the anti- 
podes. In the keen eye. and subtle 
physiognomy he was convinced that 
he saw his old comrade the corporal ! 
Yet Austrian dungeons are not things 
to be trifled with; nor was Austrian 
military law likely to haye let his in- 
veterate knavery escape its heavy 
hand. The face disappeared, and the 

. incident was forgotten in the more 
important matters of the festival. 

At the marriage dinner, where the 

principal personages of the noble 

families were assembled, a valet brought 
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in a note, which Carlo read for the 
indulgence of the company. It was 
the following :— 

** Colonel,—You are now a great 
man ; I was the same a fortnight ago, 
and may be so a fortnight hence. I 
saw to-day that you remembered your 
old fellow-trooper in the Hulans; and 
now give you an opportunity of doing 
me a service. I want money; and to 
whom shall a man apply, if not to his 
friends? Perhaps you think that I 
intended to do -you some mischief. 
No, upon the honour of a Hulan. 
But, unless you had been put under 
arrest, I must have been shot. You 
see the necessity of decision in such 
a case. And I decided. If I got 
placed on the Archduke’s staff, the 
only effect was that I did my duty asa 
Frenchman—and he gained a victory. 
For that he has to thank me. If I 
threw you into a fortress, the only 
effect was that you met your bride, 
and for that you have to thank me. 
Thus both the prince and the colonel 
are my debtors—pay the debts of both. 
How I got out of the Austrian prison 
is no matter. I am now in the streets 
of Vienna, and am starving. Have no 
fear of my return; I am tired of Ger. 
many. Its air is heavy, its people 
heavy, and its theatre heavy. I hate 
monotony of allkinds. Vive la baga- 
telle ! 

«« P.S.—Send me twenty-five louis« 
dors. I shall not stir forless. With 
that I shall cross the Rhine, get into 
the council of Five Hundred, and the 
moment I receive my first quarter, as 
one of the Directory, I shall remit you 
the money. Your friend, 

‘* ConPORAL,” 
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To people of active, out-of-door 
life, all bookish men—all men who 
= a great part of their time in a 

ibrary—appear to be of the same 
genus or tribe; whereas, could they 
penetrate into libraries, and examine 
the operations of the various craftsmen 
who are there busily engaged, they 
would find amongst them as great a 
diversity as between any of the recog- 
nised classes and professions into which 
mankind from time immemorial have 
been parcelled out. The historian 
who is balancing conflicting evidence, 
piecing out the imperfect record of 
one man by the imperfect record of 
another, hunting a date through many 
volumes, settling names and localities— 
such a one, when compared with the 
slow and painful revolver of philoso« 
phical subtleties, the metaphysician, 
or him who ponders the laws and me- 
ditates on the fate of human society— 
is quite a man of business, a very gossip 
withal. He cross-examines his wit- 
nesses with all the vigour of forensic 
contest, sifts their character, tests their 
credibility, racks their narrative; in 
his search for truth he seems to be 
moving amongst living men, elbowing 
the crowd, clearing his way past this 
or that vociferating scoundrel, and 
boldly accusing the loudest amongst 
them of his falsehood, or partiality, or 
garbled testimony. His books, which 
are tumbled and tossed and up-heaped 
around him, are not only well or ill 
written, logical or illogical, but they 
are honest or dishonest ; they have a 
character to sustain—he calls them his 
authorities—they are speaking on their 
historic oath, and not merely as a cri- 
tic, but with all the severity and dig- 
nity of a judge, does he censure or 
commend. The books of a specula- 
tive man, on the contrary, lie open 
quite tranquilly before him—the page 
turns slowly—they are the things that 
set his own thoughts in motion, and 
with those thoughts, whether the books 
lie there or not, he is chiefly engaged. 
What he reads is all along so mingled 
with and modified by his own reflec- 
tions, that at the end of his labours he 
can scarcely tell what was his own 
and what the author’s. The written 
words on the page have been like mu- 
sic to a thoughtful man, which prompts 





and accompanies his long reverie, but 
itself is scarcely heeded. Even when 
heeded most, and carefully weighed 
and scrutinized, the words he reads~ 
are still the mere utterance of a thought. 
that has thus been carried to him; 
they are not the utterance of this or 
that man, and bear on them nothing 
of motive or character. Whilst the 
historian, in proportion as he prose- 
cutes his labours, recalls and reani- 
mates some scene of past. existence, 
and adds detail to detail, till it almost 
appears to be again a portion of the 
living world, the philosophic or meta- 
physic labourer, who is in search of 
first principles, and is exploring, with 
this purpose, the furthest recesses of 
the human mind, departs at every step 
more completely from all detail, and 
every familiar object, and gains as the 
result of his toil some abstract truth, 
if truth it be, which, after all, no man 
seems to care for but himself. Like 
the celebrated traveller, whose ambi- 
tion it was to detect the source of the 
Nile, he leaves behind him the broad 
stream with its fertile and populous 
banks, whereon city and temple have 
been built—he bends his devoted course 
to where the river of life grows more 
and more narrow, more and more si- 
lent, as he proceeds—and at length 
stands alone, in brief and troubled 
rapture, over a discovery which may 
still be dubious, and in which no one 
participates. As to those more active 
spirits who busy themselves with ex- 
erimental philosophy, who bring a 
aboratory into the library, mingle 
retorts and air-pumps with books, ink, 
and paper, or sally forth with geologic 
hammer, smiting this way and that— 
with such men it is perpetual holiday : 
they have no school-hours. They are 
a sort of spies on the operations of 
Dame Nature, and infinite delight they 
have in detecting any of those stealthy 
proceedings which she appears so 
anxious to conceal. Nay, they are 
described as being licensed to put her 
to the torture to extract tMe truth from 
her, which expression, if the unso- 
phisticated tendencies of our boyish 
days are to be consulted, conveys a 
sense of exquisite pleasure in those 
experiments by which they wring out 
her slow confessions. We have heard 
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an old observer upon men and things 
often remark, that of all mortals who 
partook in any of its forms of the dan- 
gerous habit of thinking, natural phi- 
losophers were the most cheerful and 
contented. He used to add that they 
were a trifle more conceited than the 
rest; but then, if this sometimes moves 
the spleen of others who persist in 
drawing a steady line of distinction 
between a philosopher and a philoso- 
phical apparatus, it only increases the 
stock of their own felicity. He placed 
the naturalist at the head of his scale ; 
the poet he was accustomed to repre- 
sent as the most miserable, and the 
most to be pitied of all intellectual 
operatives. 

But these out-of-door people, whom 
we have described as having so simple 
and uniform a notion of library life, 
are still more in fault in another par- 
ticular. They mostly look at reading 
and meditating as without doubt and 
at all times the most quiet and peace- 
able employment a mortal could be 
engaged in. For themselves, they 


defer it till their chair-days, or till the 
rheumatism shall keep them at home. 
They have associated books and spec- 


tacles together, and do not intend to 
read much till they can have the as- 
sistance of those sagacious appendages, 
which appear so especially constructed 
for the reception of wisdom. They 
would be surprised to hear that a man 
may sow his “ wild oats” in this region, 
which they are accustomed to regard 
as a perfect specimen of still life—may 
sow them as plentifully, and reap from 
them as abundant a crop of turmoil, 
and penitence, and regret, as in any 
other field imaginable where the same 
sort of culture proceeds—that culture 
where to sow is pleasant, but no man 
willingly tarries for the harvest. In 
order to show this, and to give, at the 
same time, a specimen of one class of 
the intellectual character, we shall 
briefly sketch out the early progress of 
a friend of ours; one of those who, 
though they never have an adventure 
in their lives, or a reverse of fortune, 
or could extract from their whole out- 
ward and vigible history materials for 
a single story, scarce for an anecdote, 
do yet contrive, by the incessant 
whirling and agitation of their own 
‘thoughts, to make a very troubled 
passage out of a most unnoticeable 
existence. 

This race of men has doubtless been 
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found here and there in the world, as 
long as there has been a world; yet, 
nevertheless, it is so much more rife in 
these modern times, that it may be 
considered as characteristic of them. 
It may be described as a race of specu~ 
lative men, in whom a habit of reflec- 
tion grows up accompanied by no 
active pursuit, and applied to no prac- 
tical purpose. How the philosopher, 
whose business it is, as Adam Smith 
tells us, to explain every thing, will 
account for the vicious excess of a 
speculative habit which marks our 
age, when contrasted with the times 
of classic antiquity, we do not know. 
Whether it is that our mode of educa- 
tion leads the studious youth to a more 
complete abstinence from physical and 
robust exercises, and thus consigns 
him to a life of thought and a merely 
intellectual existence ; or whether the 
crowded state of all professions has 
rendered the entrance into a steady 
path of profitable head-work more 
and more difficult, and therefore 
driven back many an aspirant after 
professional honours into those always 
open fields of cogitation, where no 
crowds jostle, and where no precursor 
can bar the way ; or whether we must 
look to a still graver cause, and trace 
this effect to the change which has 
taken place, through the advent of the 
Christian religion, in the very material 
of thought, in the very character of 
philosophy, which is now brought into 
contact with a religion of so much 
higher claims and profounder charac- 
ter—one that cannot even be deserted 
but in gravest mood, and with sense of 
perilous responsibility; whether it is 
owing to any or all of these causes, it 
is certainly an indisputable fact that 
such a malady has appeared, or rather 
spread amongst us. And though the 
mortal on whom it has seized may be 
quite useless to himself, he may afford 
matter of description very useful to 
others. Perhaps the sketch we are 
about to give may not be altogether 
undeserving the attention of those who 
are curious as well as zealous in the 
cause of education. If there are cer- 
tain limits beyond which the exercise 
of severe thought degenerates into the 
vain toil of an overwearied spirit, it is 
well those limits should be foreseen ; 
and if, furthermore, it be true (as we 
suspect to be the case) that reflection, 
pursued apart from the social passions 
and the active energies of life, is in- 
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adequate to attain for us sure and steady 
principles of conduct, this also is a 
truth which it is still more important 
should be recognised. 

We knew Howard, thesubject of the 
following sketch—we knew him inti- 
mately. He was indeed ofa peculiarly 
open and candid disposition, and at 
once revealed to you whatever was 
passing in the innermost recesses of his 


mind. Yet he was not social in the 


same degree that he was frank and 
confiding. When in your company 
he would let you see, without the least 
distrust or reserve, the very working 
of his mind, in all its strength and 
weakness, and in all that inconsistency 
of purpose and conclusion which inva- 
riably attends upon men of over quick 
feelings, and which, for their own cre- 
dit’s sake, they may learn to conceal, 
but seldom in reality to overmaster or 
prevent—he would do this naturally 
without egotism, and seemingly with- 
out designing it; but, though he was 
thus genial and open in your com. 
pany, he was not apt to seek your 
society. He would forget you if 
you suffered him. Our friendship 
was therefore warm, but it was inter. 
mittent. We always met with ardour, 
but long intervals would occur between 
the periodsof our intimacy. We knew 
Howard, we say, well, and could, on 
the strength of our reminiscence, 
have ventured on the following narra- 
tive ; but being able, as we shall show, 
to use his own language, we of course 
prefer to do so. We had lost sight 
of our friend for a long time. Going 
into the Court of Chancery one day, 
not by chance, (would it were!) but 
in the woeful character of suitor, a 
voice caught our ear which seemed fa- 
miliar. Yes, there was our friend, 
under wig and gown, droning away 
before the Vice-Chancellor, with all 
the complacency in the world, as if 
dulness and he had shaken hands, and 
were on the best possible terms. We 
waited till he chose to conclude, (two 
mortal hours !) and then, as the court 
rose at the moment that he was good 
enough to sit down, we presented our- 
selves to his disengaged optics, A 
most friendly shake of the hand testi- 
fied his recognition, and this was im- 
mediately followed by a cordial, nay; 
a most peremptory invitation to go 
home and dine with him that day. 
He should be quite alone—it would 
give him so great, so rate a pleasure 
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—he must not be refused. Accord- 
ingly, so it was. His carriage took 
us to a house in —— Square, andafter 
an excellent dinner was concluded, 
and as we sat each in his arm-chair, 
drawn three-quarters round towards 
the fire, Howard thus referred to old 
times, and revived the period of his 
youth. We do not mean that he 
poured forth his reminiscences in 
exactly the continuous style we here 
present them: we were not ourselves 
quite such docile listeners as this 
would imply ; but with the exception 
of our own part in the conversation, 
which is here entirely suppressed, and 
some few interruptions and digressions, 
the following is a very fair report of 
the retrospect our friend took of his 
early career. 

“<I cannot tell you,” he said, “ how 
strange an effect your presence hasupon 
me. Itseems to change the whole cur- 
rent of my ideas ; it carries me back so 
completely to past times, that not only 
can I talk of nothing else, but I seem 
to talk of these in a different language 
and spirit than are now habitual to 
me. Bear with me if I am garrulous. 
Forgive it! forgive! Be assured that 
you are bestowing an exquisite plea- 
sure—a pleasure that I know not the 
second person on earth who could 
have given me. How often have you 
encountered me when I was labouring 
under some fever of the spirit !—how 
often have you administered sage 
counsel!—nay, was there not one 
occasion on which you administered 
help when the season of counsel was 
passed, and dashing the fatal instru- 
ment from my hand, saved me from 
the desperate and irrevocable act? 
How can I refrain, meeting you thus 
suddenly, and after so long an inter- 
val, from conversing upon past times, 
and that devious track which my youth 
pursued? The wildest rake never 
~ a his energies more wastefull 
than I have mine; but if the rake, 
when reformed, will sometimes con- 
gratulate himself in that knowledge 
of the world which his wildness pro- 
cured for him, I think that I, with 
somewhat better reason, may console 
myself for wasted years and miserable 
hours, by recalling that knowledge of 
the intellectual life which my own 
intellectual wanderings have pur- 
chased. 

“| think when you first knew me, 
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I was the poet—of imagination all 
compact. It was not quite clear to 
me whether I should rise to great 
celebrity in my lifetime; but that I 
should secure a name with posterity— 
even now I blush at the recollection— 
I had no doubt whatever. There was 
_ nothing in the world worth a thought 
but authorship, and no authorship to 
be compared with poetry. The youth 
given over to the fascination of verse, 
and the delusion of fame, has been a 
subject of frequent description, whether 
compassionate or sarcastic, and the 
portrait has generally borne a strong 
resemblance to the original; for it has 
been drawn for the most part by those 
who might themselves, at one period 
of their lives, have sat for the picture. 
Sometimes a bitter self-derision, that 
seeks to resent itself on early follies, 
sometimes a lurking tenderness for 
past hopes and aspirations, will guide 
the pencil ; anda subjectcontradictory 
in itself, is not unfairly treated in this 
contradictious humour. The young 
poet, amidst all his high and generous 
emotions—and he is always generous 
to a folly—is in many respects ob- 
noxious to ridicule; and, what is 


worse, his quick sensibility makes him 


feel that he is so. An extreme sen- 
sitiveness, incompatible with a free 
and open intercourse with society, 
and which shrinks from that rude but 
wholesome rivalry which in the arena 
of life every where encounters us ;— 
this, and an intense anxiety after a 
species of renown the most precarious 
and most disputable, present to us a 
character which, whatever points of 
interest it may reveal, is surely the 
most uneasy and discomfortable that 
ever mortal was called upon to sus- 
tain. Conscious of his own supe- 
riority, but uncertain what rank sox 
ciety will award him, the youthful 
aspirant for the honours of the laurel 
is at once the proudest and the 
most timid, the loftiest and most 
dependent of the race. He tells us 
no truth, which, whether received or 
not, may be a truth nevertheless ; he 
puts forth no lessons of practical wis- 
dom, which, though neglected, may 
still be confessedly good and needful ; 
his fate hangs on the sensibility of his 
readers. If we smile when he sighs, 
or sigh with weariness when we ought 
to smile, he is lost for ever—he has 
trod on air—he sinks and vanishes. It 
- is his aim and his nature to cultivate 
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a delicacy of feeling, and a curious re- 
finement of expression, which, though 
pleasing infinitely to himself, and in 
certain moods, and in less measure, 
to others also; yet oftentimes will 
sound very simple, strange, or extra- 
vagant when uttered aloud, man to 
man, in the broad light, and amidst 
the stir of this busy and hard-working 
world. He finds—as one of the tribe 
has told us—he finds his muse to be 
‘ in crowds his shame, in solitude his 
boast.” From crowds he therefore 
recoils, to solitude he flies. There 
he nourishes, yet sometimes with fear 
and trembling, that passion for fame 
which thrives but too well under the 
shelter of secresy. He shrinks blush- 
ingly even from the gaze of the pass- 
ing stranger whom he meets in his 
solitary walk ;—he was dreaming that 
very moment of the plaudits of an ad- 
miring society, which were already 
ringing in his ears. Amidst the or- 
dinary transactions of life, in all that 
men call business, he feels himself an 
utter stranger—nerveless, helpless— 
with a painful repugnance to take 
his share in any thing that bears the 
appearance of struggle or collision, 
which is quite inexplicable to persons 
of robust and vigorous understandings. 
Lulled by the music of his verse, he 
loses, he foregoes all active energetic 
‘purpose. He can only think, and feel, 
and write. What is he, and of what 
use, if men will not listen and ap- 
plaud? It has come to this pass with 
him, that the admiration of mankind 
—so hard to win, so hazardous to 
seek—can alone justify his else idle 
and unnecessary existence. 

** Such a one was I. How vivid to 
my memory at this moment are those 
moody walks along green lanes which 
I used daily to take, courting as much 
of solitude as a residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of London could afford. 
With eyes directed to the ground,I . 
paced slowly along, or else stopping 
before the hedge or the green bank, 
to observe some insect or the leaves 
of a plant, my thoughts would become 
implicated in the poetic theme on 
which I was engaged, and there I 
would stand, forgetful of all else, till 
Lhad fitted together to my satisfac« 
tion the words of some intractable 
verse. This done, I would start off 
with sudden alacrity; at such mo- 
ments I would snap my fingers at the 
world as one who had found a trea- 
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sure. Did a labouring man pass me 
in these rambles I could look him in 
the face with perfect freedom, or con- 
tinue my meditations undisturbed ; 
perchance he could even be made 
use of, and brought into my verse ; 
but the annoyance it gave me to meet 
any well-dressed persons, persons of 
the intelligent order of society, is what 
I suspect I could never make intelli- 
gible to you, who have been always a 
rational being. Conscious that I was 
to them a subject of ridicule, yet feel- 
ing for all this that 1 was the giant 
and they the dwarfs,’I was agitated 
by a mixture of pride, and resentment, 
and shamefacedness, as I hurried ra- 
pidly past them. -I would go out of 
my way, change my course, dodge be- 
hind trees, to avoid the mere transit 
of a harmless stranger, who assuredly 
was quite unconscious of the distur- 
bance he was creating. However, I 
used to say to myself, when my poem 
shall be published all will be made 
clear ; my position in society will be 
understood ; and I shall move on, not 
only in peace, but enjoying the pro- 
found respect of all men. That dee 
portment which now provokes a smile, 
will be deemed quite appropriate in 
the author of ——; It will be seen’ 
that not for nothing have I walked 
apart, lost in thought. 

‘‘ The fulness of time came, and 
my poem was published—well thou 
knowest with what startling effect 
upon the world. Nota single copy 
sold! It was duly advertised, and edi- 
tors were favoured with its perusal 
gratuitously. Not a single word was 
written on it, good or bad! One does 
not quite suddenly give up the idea 
that one is a poet and has a genius ; 
but this experiment was so very satis- 
factory, that at the end of a few months 
I had resigned for ever this very glo- 
rious and most lamentable delusion. 
I took a solemn farewell to poetry. 
Looking over my remaining manu- 
scripts, I selected a few fragments, 
which still retained some merit in the 
eyes of their author ; these, which con- 
sisted of mere scraps of loose paper, 
I placed within the leaves of a copy 
of the printed poem; the rest I con- 
sumed. The volume, thus addition- 
ally enriched for oblivion, I folded up 
in parchment, sealed, and deposited in 
an iron chest, where our family papers 
were kept. The whole of the im- 
pression besides, amounting to be- 
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tween two and three hundred volumes, 
I ordered home from the publisher. 
Going out into the garden, I dug with 
my own hands a profound pit, and 
there I laid the new uncut volumes, 
arranging them in even piles just as 
regularly as they would have stood on 
a bookseller’s counter. Then, with 
most vigorous handling of the spade, 
I shovelled in the damp earth, and 
pressed it hard upon them. Thus I 
buried my poetic offspring, and turn- 
ed again towards the world to seek 
what new it had to offer me. 

‘“* Nor did any one ever turn from a 
grave in sadder or more desolate con. 
dition than I from this mock burial. 
The passion even for poetic author- 
ship, the wish to address one’s-self to the 
world, or rather to that scattered au- 
dience of kindred minds that lie here 
and there commingled with the world, 
admits of a representation which would 
place it far on this side of the ridicu. 
lous. Who is there of reflective mind, 
who, finding himself agitated by many 
thoughts and passions, does not grow 
desirous of giving them expression ? 
Yet it is not in the circle of friends 
and relatives that he finds an audience, 
nor is it to them that his sentiments 
have any peculiar reference: it is to 
man—to all whom it may concern— 
that he wishes to speak, and amongst 
the multitude without must he find his 
listeners. Moreover, it is through the 
medium of books that such a one has 
been himself informed and prompted 
to thought, and therefore these pre- 
sent themselves to him as the natural 
channel for the transmission of ideas 
which are the response, as it were, 
that books have called forth from him. 
He runs to the press as his only fit 
organ of communication ; andalthough 
the passion for fame or distinction can 
never be far distant from him who 
touches pen, and ventures upon author- 
‘ship ; yet he may, in the first instance, 
reach forward to that *‘ fatal instru- 
ment’ with spontaneous eagerness, 
merely as his appropriate mode of in- 
tercourse with the world. Every re- 
flective man may be set down as at 
heart an author, whether he has yield- 
ed or not to the seductive impulse— 
whether he has ever seen his name 
stare at him from a title-page, or has 
only recognised his anonymous off- 
spring as it passed, unnoticed by any 
other eye, along the full tide of peri- 
odical literature. Some intention, 
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though it may be most vague and re- 
mote, to write, mingles itself with the 
efforts of every man who from reading 
has been taught to think. For my 
own part, I found that in resigning all 
aim of authorship, I had resigned half 
the luxury of thought. I found, to 
my cost, how intimately the pleasure 
or purpose of literary enterprise had 
combined with my most solitary cogi- 
tations. I could still enjoy, I said to 
myself, those sentiments of which I 
wrote, without telling them to the 
world, Alas! when I reverted to 
them again, I was returning to a coun- 
try which had been laid waste in my 
absence. The fleeting thought, why 
should I arrest or retain it? I had no 
longer to make it permanent in my 
verse. Every mood of my mind, 
every feeling, seemed now indeed smit 
with transciency, and to rush past into 
sudden oblivion—the record of my life 
was no longer to be kept—the light 
and shifting sand would not bear my 
footmark—henceforth I should be, at 
each moment of my existence, as if 
I had never been till then. I re- 
member that even that love of nature, 
which seemed so distinct and indepen- 
dent a source of pleasure, proved to have 
been greatly enhanced, to have been 
partly constituted, by the habit or the 
effort of developing the varied senti- 
ment in felicitous language. As I now 
took my solitary ramble along the 
river-side, those little points of ob- 
servation—as the shadow of the cloud 
or the motion of the bird—which once 
interested me keenly, were now value- 
less. There was no description to be 
written ; they were no longer to be 
registered in my memory ; nor was I 
concerned to find for what I saw or 
felt that apt expression, thatvery word, 
the seeking after and the dwelling upon 
which unconsciously re-acts upon our 
feelings, prolonging and deepening 
them. The fresh air was good, and 
the green bank was refreshing to the 
eye, and the shade of the tree was 
grateful, and the river by its motion 
and its brightness was a pleasant 
thing to look upon; but as to that 
vague and charming sentiment which 
used to hover over all—this was gone. 
And why should I make an effort to 
recall it? Its peculiarity and refine- 
ment were nothing now. I had no 
verse to make. What were these 
shadowy ecstasies of thought to me 
more than to any other man? Or why 
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should I prefer them now to any other 
the most homely elements of pleasur- 
able existence ? 

* At this time I do not think we 
were in the habit of frequently seeing 
each other. Indeed, I suspect thatat 
this utter failure, this complete bank< 
ruptey in my literary adventure, I 
avoided very studiously all old ac- 
quaintances. You came upon me 
again about two years after, and you 
found me immersed in the profundities 
of philosophy. From poetry to meta- 
physics seems a great stride. But in 
reality it is notso. We are led into 
metaphysical lucubrations by those 
problems of thought which are most 
exciting of all, and most likely to at. 
tract the poetic temperament—the 
mysterious questions of free-will and 
fate, of immortality and the Divine 
nature. These directly conduct us 
unto what, without this connexion, 
would indeed be a scene of mere weari- 
ness and vexation. For myself, I 
seemed to have left the shore, and 
all sight of shore, and in some little 
cock-boat to be rising and falling 
amidst swelling waves, which hid all 
prospect except their own changeful 
and yet monotonous forms. Instead of 
labouring within’ a definite circle of 
thoughts, where not only some intel- 
ligible ideas can be mastered, but 
where knowledge is felt to be a sort of 
wealth, a possession for which men re- 
spect you, I had launched forth, re- 
gardlessofevery personal consideration 
of whatever description, and thrown 
my spirit loose and self-abandoned 
on a vast sea of subject, which I had 
no visual power to embrace or to 
overlook. Nor was this sort of philo« 
sophy enough, it seemed, to perplex 
and confound ; but theories of society, 
and Utopian projects for the recon- 
struction of the world on an altogether 
better plan, were added to my labours. 
If turnedtosurvey the affairs ofnations 
and of commonwealths, my thoughts 
were not of what men call politics: 
I cared for no party struggles, whether 
at home or abroad; my spirit rose far 
above those questions which concern 
our own times, or the government of 
our own country, or indeed any known 
government whatever: I was occupied 
with ideal forms of society—was en- 
quiring incessantly why the race of 
man, a race gifted with reason, should 
not carry into effect some scheme for 
its own happiness far different from 
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those, the result of chance and passion, 
which the world had hitherto witness- 
ed. I was not occupied in limiting or 
extending the franchise, I was enfran- 
chising all mankind from the harass- 
ing cares of existence : I was not can- 
vassing the Poor- Law Amendment Act, 
I was banishing all poverty at once 
from the earth; free trade and the 
corn-laws were questions looked on 
with indifference by one who saw that 
the earth yielded her increase, and 
wished to know why the living, think- 
ing beings on its surface, could not 
divide its fruits amongst themselves 
in better manner than to create per- 
petual discontent, giving superfluity 
to some, and want to others, and an- 
xiety to all. The destiny of the world 
lay on me like a care, It was mine to 
remodel the affairs of a planet of some- 
what too stubborn materials, alas! for 
the plastic power of philosophy. Thus 
the truths that belong to eternity, the 
fate that in some undefined futurity 
might be realized by mankind, were 
the subjects of my ceaseless medita- 
tion, of my profound solicitude. I 
cannot tell you how miserable I was 
in this task of reforming the world. 

«* These modes of thought—on the 
one hand this obstinate enquiry into 
the incomprehensible, into mysteries 
which lie without the circle of nature— 
this constant peering over the bound- 
ary wall of our mundane habitation 
into the eternal stillness beyond; and, 
on the other, this painful search, al- 
most equally vain, after a given pos- 
sible condition of uuman society which 
shall solve the problem that lies be- 
tween man’s existence and God's be- 
nevolence—have their use, I doubt 
not, and a noble use; but it is very 
easy to have more of them than enough. 
From such habits of thought, if once 
they have fastened on a man, he will 
with far more difficulty release himself 
than even from the love of poetry or 
poetic fame. He may learn to live 
without the air of compliment, may 
learn to rejoice or to endure without 
making the world at large the confi- 
dant of his joys and his griefs—(that 
world to which he can speak with so 
much more openness and freedom than 
to any single one of its inhabitants, 
and to which, if he cannot speak, he 
seems condemned to utter silence)— 
but he will hardly ever wean himself 
from mysteries which have become 
dear to him, and from schemes which 
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pean themselves as not only conso- 
atory to his mind, but as the neces- 
sary complement of that intelligible 
whole he has become so anxious to 
conceive. Many a time will he smile 
at himself for thus occupying his 
thoughts, and after spending his wea- 
ry, pleasing, painful bours over his 
favourite subjects of meditation, he 
will be the first to give a bitter and 
satirical account of them to others. 
He will revenge himself abroad for 
the thraldom he endures within. Per- 
haps he most sincerely regrets the 
time and feelings wasted thus fruit- 
lessly ; and, breaking loose from these 
ensnaring reveries, he resolves to live 
for the future, like the rest of the 
world, for himself and his friends. He 
will start forthwith on some active and 
personal career. What's Hecuba to 
him? But before he starts on this new 
and quite practical career, this sound 
and profitable scheme of existence, he 
will cast one more glance over specu 
lations to be abandoned for ever, if it 
be only to mark again their futility, 
that he may go forth free of heart, and 
with full certainty that had he stayed 
amongst them he could have effected 
nothing more. He turns and takes his 
parting survey; discarded reasonings, 
opes that had been mocked at a thou- 
sand times, visions that had been again 
and again dispelled, arise—surround— 
enthral him. He has looked back on 
the city of vain thoughts, so busy and 
so idle, and he stands motionless as 
the pillar of salt. He is rooted to the 
earth by those ceaseless and deceptive 
meditations, which present themselves 
perpetually in new disguises, only to 
betray him as perpetually to the old 
disappointment and self-derision. 

«* Such was more than once my own 
experience. I seemed separated from 
the world of action by a magic circle 
How- 
ever, though I could not break the 
circle, I, by dint of thinking, raised 
myself higher in it. I attained a cer- 
tain calm position, whence I could at 
all events survey the world with equa- 
nimity. I by degrees inured myself 
to the dubiety and indifference of phi- — 
losophy, and endeavoured to satisfy 
the propensity for something more 
genial and distinct, by a very cordial 
sympathy with all good sentiments 
and good faiths as they exist in other 
men. I made it out to myself thus :— 
all subjects of human reflection, whe- 
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ther they be thoughts or things, may 
be either regarded in the relation of 
cause and effect, and placed accurately 
in the chain of events, mental or phys» 
sical, which constitutes our world; or 
they may be contemplated for the sake 
of the varied feelings, as of admira- 
tion, love, or terror, which they excite 
in the heart of the human spectator. 
The first of these is the scientific, the 
second the poetic form of thought. 
Whether our subjects be of the exter- 
nal world, or beleng to the world of 
feeling and sentiment, there are but 
these two forms of reflection in which 
they can be considered. Now, I was 
accustomed to congratulate myself on 
the just equality and strict impartiality 
with which I cultivated both these 
great sections of the intellectual cha- 
racter. Thus, if philosophy swept 
much away and made wide open spaces, 
I could pitch therein the tents of ima- 
gination, and under new names let 
the old revelry proceed. I am not 
sure that this account of matters was 
not as near the truth as those which 
are given by the thoughtful spirits of 
our age, who attempt to include all 
which as men they are attached to 
It is 


under the name of philosophy. 
the fashion, or at least it was when I 
used to read on such subjects, to abuse 
the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for its narrowness, and tendency 


to negation. Men found they could 
not embrace under it what they were 
nevertheless determined not to resign ; 
so they stretched the cords of philo- 
sophy. Whether they strengthened 
the stakes at the same time, I may be 
permitted to doubt. Remember that 
philosophy has not grown more modest 
in the nineteenth century, or more 
willing to admit other and more sacred 
sources of knowledge than her own; 
she has in truth grown more self-suffi- 
cient, and thinks more depends on her 
arbitration than ever; and thus it is 
that in her attempt to perform all 
functions she becomes fantastic and 
insincere. If the philosophy of the 
past century is justly described as 
narrow and limited, that of the pre- 
sent (supposing that depreciating epi- 
thets alone are to be applied to either) 
will be designated as visionary and 
hollow. 

“To return to myself—whatever 
else I had attained, I had succeeded in 
scraping together, what is really a 
most precious commodity, a little self- 
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complacency. I could even quote 
those lines of the good old song :— 

‘ My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such great delight I find therein.’ 


I used to boast that, while I could 
analyse with the most severe anatomist 
of thought, I could also re-combine, 
nor had forgotten how to madire the 
revived compound ; and that the very 
habit of penetrating into the secret 
operations of the mind, taught me to 
enter with full and unembarrassed 
sympathy into all its boldest flights, 
into all the daring dreams and faiths 
of humanity. J knew well what the 
imagination was, and respected it; 
I knew well that middle region of the 
air, neither earth nor heaven, where 
the meteors form and play—meteors 
which are still to be admired, though 
neither credited nor feared. Senti- 
ments the most dreamy, thoughts the 
most vagrant, feelings the wildest 
and most conflicting—I knew them 
all—could claim or dismiss them at 
will. Whether it were that lucid 
enthusiasm of a lettered imagination, 
whereby we partake of the rapture of 
strong feelings, though our own lives 
are calm and serene; or whether it 
were the solemn mood, speculative or 
religious, chanting hope or a dirge 
over the human race—I could feel it 
all, respect and participate. And thus 
I walked along the level line of reason; 
yet not above humanity. ' 

«I hear men, I would exclaim, 
speak in censure or in fear of meta» 
physical studies, or it may be in con- 
tempt. I know what they are worth, 
what they can and can not effect: I 
know the scanty list of truths they are 
able to add to the stock of human 
knowledge. But the result they leave 
behind, whether in the shape of ac- 
tual truth or mental power, there is 
nothing that would induce me to fore« 
go; nor is there any other intellec- 
tual ware whatever for which I would 
exchange it. Others may have been 
acquiring greater share of erudition, 
of knowledge valuable as merchandise, 
learning of settled price and reputa- 
tion in the world; but I feel that in 
these philosophic exercises I have 
been growing in the mind itself, and 
fitting myself by a far severer disci- 
pline than they have undergone, to 
appropriate of their stores whenever 
and whatsoever I please. Let the 
erudite and the scientific assume what 
airs they will, I feel that I am their 
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intellectual superior ; I am their law- 
ful critic; Ihave earned the power to 
overlook, and therefore the right to 
pass judgment on these men. As to 
simple-minded people, if any such re- 
main, who frankly protest that for 
themselves they would rather not be 
troubled by subtle devices of man's 
brain—that they would prefer to wrap 
themselves in some coarser but more 
comfortable garment than can be 
woven of philosophy, with the aid of 
poetry to boot—in thoughts quite at 
hand, native and familiar, and such as 
their social position has long since in« 
vested them with—TI object notto their 
choice, would perhaps even commend 
it. Let them walk ‘ in honest broad 
cloth, buttoned to the chin.’ I wish 
them god-speed! Yet let them not in 
return speak ill of that which they 
have refused to know ; nor heap scan- 
dal and abuse upon a refinement of 
thought which has done them no harm, 
which may have done them good they 
know not of. Let them, however, 


speak as they will, I shall not the less 
continue to bear with them in that 
spirit of indulgence and equanimity 
which becomes philosophy. 


* At some such explosion as this it 
was that you most irreverently burst 
into a fit of laughter. Then, suddenly 
checking your mirth, you very gravely 
said, shaking that long head of thine, 
‘ This won't do, Howard. This is 
worse than ever. When you were 
riding your hobby, though it were 
ever so cursed a one—though it were 
even of Pegasian breed—you made 
some way, or at all events had a way 
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you wished to go; but now that you 
have not even got a hobby to mount, 
1 cannot tell what is to become of you. 
Have you really no better stuff to 
make a life of than this super-refine- 
ment of philosophy ? Do you expect 
to remain ‘ there standing where we 
cannot soar,’ merely looking on, just 
thinking of us all, or rather viewing 
all things as they are reflected ina 
sort of mirror which you have fixed 
up for yourself on that serene altitude ? 
God help thee! I say.’ 

« Even you, when you uttered 
these ill bodings, had little expecta. 
tions how soon they were to be justi- 
fied, or by how slight and gentle a 
hand I was to be dashed from my ele- 
vation. There came to visit us the 
daughter of an old friend of the fa- 
mily, a captain who had retired into 
Devonshire to make his half-pay ex- 
tend over the expenses of the whole 
year. She was neither the most beau- 
tiful, nor the most witty, nor the most 
accomplished of her sex ; but she was 
wonderfully pleasing, constantly cheer- 
ful and amiable, with a genuine frank- 
ness of manner quite delightful. I 
suppose that, in my conversation with 
Juliana, which grew to be frequent 
enough, it was I who bore the chief 
pons yet it seemed to me that from 

er alone all the conversation really 
sprung. Had I been asked, I should 
have attributed all the merit, if merit 
of any kind there was, all that was 
curious or refined in our dialogue, all 
its mirth, and pleasantry;and feeling, 
entirely to her.* 

“ The period of her visit flew like 





* This description of his Juliana reminds us of a song we have somewhere met with, 
or which, at all events, our readers shall meet with here. 


Lady, ’tis not in frowns to kill, 
As poets flattering feign ; 

Proud looks an equal pride instil, 
Disdain can meet disdain. 


Nor do we die before a grace, 
A soft and studied mein ; 

For soon behind the empty face 
The empty heart is seen. 


Glad smiles and frank, that chase all care, 
The very light of joy, 

Oh! these may dart the kéen despair, 
These win us, or destroy. 


But boast not much the luckless lot 
Of swain deject—for know, 

’Tis only when you wish it not 
You deal the mortal blow. 
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magic. She returned home. The 
day of her departure passed long and 
heavily. I smiled at myself, and an- 
ticipated forgetfulness and tranquillity 
on the morrow. The morrow came, 
and the day after, but they brought 
neither forgetfulness nor tranquillity, 
but many new trains of thought, sim- 
ple enough, yet disquieting in the ex- 
treme. If to love it is necessary to 
believe all beauty and all amiability 
centred in one woman, I was certainly 
not in that predicament. But the 
charming social intercourse which had 
been suddenly broken up, had made a 
revelation to me of what existed in my 
own heart, which it seemed impossi- 
ble again to forget. I could not fol- 
low her. I could not marry. For the 
first time in my life I knew that I was 
poor. 

« And now there rushed upon me 
at once, as if up to that moment I had 
been stone blind, the vision of the real 
world. I saw it as it stood in relation 
to me. I stood face to face with it. 
O God! how I felt the utter loneli- 
ness of that moment! I had spent my 
days in weaving a miserable screen- 
work between me and the sole happi- 
ness of life. I had forfeited, I had 
thrown away, I had lost for ever, that 
only boon which seemed to justify the 
providence of God in the creation of 
this world. You, my friend, came 
upon me in the height of this despair. 
You found me sitting alone in my 
study. You remember the scene that 
followed. I cannot recur toit. [have 


felt a pleasure in recalling the past 
wanderings of my spirit ; but those 
moments of passion I cannot dwell 


upon. You know how bitterly I 
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railed, scoffed, jeered at myself, and 
at every employment that had ever 
engrossed me. I had found in philo. 
sophy no faith, in the world no path 
of duty, in my heart I had found af. 
fections, and these were to be utterly 
crushed. I had somewhere read, I 
think in one of the novels of Goethe, 
of a melancholy man, who, finding his 
thoughts run much and incontrollably 
upon self-destruction, procured a dag. 
ger, and whenever the black hour of 
his melancholy recurred, the produc- 
tion of the keen and polished instru- 
ment, the handling it, and the con- 
sciousness that if he pleased he might 
—used to calm the fever of his heart. 
A vague idea that either in this wa 
or another, I might find a remedy in 
such an instrument, induced me to 
procure one, and I had deposited it 
in my writing-desk. As I chafed my- 
self with bitter and miserable talk, I 
suddenly snatched it from its hiding- 
place, and dashed the blade against 
my heart. It would have been driven 
to the hilt, but that you rushed for- 
ward and struck it from my hand. 
Can either of us ever forget that mo- 
ment when we both looked upon the 
dagger as it lay upon the floor? 

“ Doggedly, sullenly, but without a 
relapse, I have since laboured at the 
profession in which you find me. You 
may perceive that my labours have not 
been without their recompense. But 
this is not half my.reward. Severe 
and steady occupation has brought 
with it an equanimity of mind which 
I need not tell you is more precious 
than wealth.—My friend, the wine 
stays with you.” 
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WE some few years ago laid before 
our readers certain papers entitled 
‘the State of Protestantism inFrance,” 
We are happy now to be able to sub- 
stitute for the word “ state” the word 
‘ progress.” In order to justify, how- 
ever, the assertion implied by this 
change of phrase, we shall not enter 
into many small details. These, when 
separately dwelt upon, appear so 
humble and insignificant, that they 
fail to convey an adequate impression 
of the effect which their frequent oc- 
currence, which their multiplicity, 
really produce. We shall therefore 
proceed differently. Instead of enu- 
merating, in the first instance, detach- 
ed facts, we shall point out some joint 
results of these facts, which will 
prove, in a most unequivocal manner, 
their importance; and afterwards, if 
our limits permit, we shall mention a 
few of those minute interesting par- 
ticulars to which we deem it judicious 
to give a prominent place. 

The first result, the massive conse- 
quence, of the progression of the Re- 
formed creed in France, to which we 
refer is, the hostility it has provoked 
from the French Government and 
civil authorities. This has been 
manifested in legal proceedings the 
most oppressive against the French 
Protestants. We shall commence by 
stating one most grave case of this 
sort of oppression. We shall make 
no apology for the length of our re- 
marks upon it. Whatever relates to 
Protestantism, has not a foreign but a 
home interest for Englishmen. We 
shall therefore treat our subject with 
as much emphasis and earnestness, as 
if the events we have to dwell upon 
had happened amongst ourselves, By 
so doing we feel assured we shall not 
weary our readers, but on the contrary 
engage their most lively sympathies, 
and best incite them to come to the 
help of their own cause—the cause of 
the Reformation among the French : 
i.e. the cause of the Reformation 
throughout Europe. In commenting 
on the case to which we have just 
alluded, we shall be obliged, to avoid 
obscurity, briefly to recapitulate in 
other words a statement and an argu- 
ment which we have more amply 
dealt with on a former similar occa- 


sion, This case is recorded in the 
third volume of Mr Browning’s His- 
tory of the Huguenots, a work contain- 
ing much valuable information, no- 
where else to be met with in so com- 
pendious a form. It is as follows :— 

A little more than a year ago, two 
individuals by name Doine and Le- 
mair, were charged at Montargis with 
having held a religious meeting con- 
sisting of more than twenty persons. 
The authorities of that town insisted 
that this act was contrary to the law, 
and the accused were condemned to 
several months’ imprisonment, They 
appealed, however, against this sentence 
to the Cour Royal of Orleans, which 
reversed the judgment and pronounced 
a verdict of acquittal. gainst this 
acquittal another appeal was made, at 
the instigation of the Ministre des 
Cultes, to the Court of Cassation, when 
on special grounds the latter sentence 
was confirmed, whilst the legal view 
of the case taken by the Montargis 
tribunal was declared to be the right 
one. This view is, that French re- 
ligionists disconnected with the state, 
or not having the permission of the 
civil authorities, have no right to as- 
semble more than twenty persons, and 
that they violate positive laws in so 
doing. 

The laws to which allusion. is here 
made, are the articles 291 and 294 of 
the penal code of France, and also an 
enactment of a late date against as~ 
sociations. The articles of the penal 
code pronounce all assemblies amount- 
ing to more than twenty persons, 
which are held without the authoriza- 
tion of the Government, or of a chief 
magistrate, to be illegal. The law 
against associations is identical with 
these articles, only it gives wider 

wers. - 

Against these two laws the French 
Protestants invoke in their defence, 
primarily, the fifth article of the Charte 
of 1830, which runs thus :—Zvery 
individual is free to profess his religion 
with equal liberty, and will obtain for 
his worship an equal protection.” This 
article is to them their edict of Nantes 
of the nineteenth century. They in- 
sist that, being of a posterior date to 
those of the penal code just mentioned, 
the more recent enactment must, from 
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the very fact of its being more recent, 
abolish any anterior statute with which 
it may be in contradiction. - With re- 
spect to the law against associations, 
they have the most positive proof that 
it can have no application to religious 
assemblies ; for when it was passed M, 
Persil, then keeper of the great seal, 
solemnly affirmed (we repeat his de- 
claration, which we have formerly 
given) that, “‘ with reference to meet- 
ings held for the worship of the Deity, 
this law is not applicable.” Anda few 
days afterwards, when the bill was 
brought before the Chamber of Peers, 
the reporter repeated the same words, 
and added,—* If the declaration be 
not part of the law itself, it at least 
forms its official and inseparable com- 
mentary. It is on the faith of this 
assurance that the law has been enact- 
ed by the other Chamber, and on the 
same faith also it can only be passed 
here. There is certainly no tribunal 


in France who can understand it in 
any other sense.” 

To the fifth article of the Charte, 
we must now mention, is attached a 
law, called of the 17th Vendemiaire. 
By this law it is provided that 


any person designing to establish a 
public religious service, must make 
previously a declaration to that effect 
to the chief magistrate of the parish 
in which it is to be holden, must 
specify the locality, and the hour, in 
which such service is to take place, 
and must leave the doors of the house 
or edifice appropriated to this wor- 
ship open, that the police may inter- 
fere; should any disorderly or illegal 
proceedings be attempted. Now the 
French Protestants maintain that the 
fifth article of the Charte connected 
with these regulations, loses its cha- 
racter of a naked maxim, of an ab- 
stract proposition, and becomes a law 
complete and sufficient for all practi- 
cal purposes. 

We shall see presently how sum- 
marily the first law court in France 
has sought to deprive this body of men 
of this their strong argument. But 
previously we must dwell for a while 
on the curious preamble of sophistical 
reasoning by which the act of tyranny 
in which it terminated was introduced. 

M. Dupin, formerly the warm ad- 
vocate of the chartered rights of the 
French Protestants, is the person who 
has attacked these rights most severe- 
Jy on the occasion of the Montargis 
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trial. Commenting on the fifth article 
of the Charte, he, on that occasion, 
maintained that the equal liberty pro- 
mised to all religions is a restricted 
liberty. Hence he argued that the 
restrictions which are accepted by any 
specific body of religionists, must ap-« 
ply to them all. The Roman Catho. 
lic Church of France, he said, is sub- 
ject to state regulations: the Reformed 
national worship also. He concluded 
it therefore preposterous, that sects or 
individuals should, merely because 
they receive no salary from the public 
treasury, lay claim to a condition of 
wider freedom than these establish- 
ments. Thus, according to M. Dupin, 
restrictions voluntarily acquiesced in, 
and restrictions arbitrarily imposed, 
are consistent with an equal liberty, 
and place the assenting and dissenting 
parties, with regard to these restric- 
tions, on a par touching the freedom 
they respectively possess. This is 
strange logic! 

-One single axiom, which we will 
now lay down as incontrovertible, will 
nullify the whole of M. Dupin’s 
reasoning : it is this,—that the ques- 
tion of religious liberty begins where 
the question of ecclesiastical establish- 
mentsends. Establishments,by the very 
fact of their being such, are placed 
out of consideration in this matter. 
They have their own distinct laws and 
privileges, which constitute all the 
rights they demand. The doctrine of 
religious liberty comes only into ope- 
ration when a separation from estab- 
Jishments takes place. Anteriorly, it 
can have no practical existence. The 
term freedom of worship points direct- 
ly at dissent ; irrespective of dissent it 
would have no meaning. And one 
may aver, fearless of contradiction 
from any quarter, that the words are 
never employed, except in allusion, 
either retrospective or actual, to per- 
sons who have renounced communion 
with established churches. With these 
persons or societies commences a prin- 
ciple of action which previously could 
have had no application. It is, there- 
fore, manifestly an act of false and 
treacherous reasoning to drive this 
principle back, thence to receive the 
rule of its development, to institutions 
in which it incurs annihilation. 

Another reason strongly urged by 
M. Dupin for the interference of the 
state in the religious proceedings of its 
subjects was, that should that interfe- 
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rence be disallowed, some might wish 
to re-establish Paganism, and others 
to celebrate the mysteries of Isis; and 
that all sorts of fantastic and immoral 
absurdities might be let loose upon the 
country. Thus a hypothetical possibi- 
lity, and moral impossibility, was called 
up and appealed to, to make out the 
doctrine, that freedom of worship 
should be merely permissive, and that 
it owes its origin to the will of govern- 
ments. 

Having taken this wide aerial sweep 
to gather wind into his wings, and to 
pounce down from such a height with 
the greater force upon his prey, the 
French orator came nearer to his sub. 
ject. He referred to the suppression 
of the Jesuit societies, and to the sup- 
pression of St Simonianism, as in- 
stances in point to prove, that the state 
has a right to interpose a supreme 
authority in matters of religion ; and 
if, he argued, a society annexed to a 
recognised church may be dealt with 
according to this rule, much more are 
religionists utterly unknown to the 
law subject to its operation. But the 
reply to this imperfect statement and 
false inference, is clear and unrefuta- 
ble: When associations, or even in- 
dividuals, entertain, under religious 
pretexts, political aims, as did the Je. 
suits and St Simonians, or when, as 
the latter did, and the worshippers of 
Isis would do, they attack the /egal 


morality of the land they inhabit ;° 


then, indeed, having transgressed their 
own legitimate sphere of influence, 
they fall fairly under the dominion of 
the temporal power. But a case of 
this kind must always be made out 
against them, in order to justify the 
intervention of the civil magistrate in 
their affairs. This intervention rests 
upon special grounds, by which reli- 
gious liberty is in no way affected or 
compromised. 

The argument .of M. Dupin might 
have been employed by Pagans against 
the primitive Christians, or by the In- 
quisition against. heretics, (and was 
probably employed by both;) for it 
would have sufficed them for all their 
purposes, whether of intolerance or 
persecution. It was in opposition, in 
direct defiance of the principle on 
which the argument is founded, that 
Christianity first spread through the 
earth. The vein of reflections which 
this fact opens is full of pregnant con- 
clusions, in the presence of which the 
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sophistries of the French lawyer cans 
not stand for a second. 

It must be borne in mind that M. 
Dupin has had directly in his contem- 
plation, throughout the whole speech 
on which we are commenting, classes 
of religionists which form a great por- 
tion of the population of England and 
of America, and which have been 
knownin Europe forcenturies. Itisthe 
creed of these men, which he referred 
to several times, whilst pleading against 
them, as a new religion ; it is the opin« 
ions of these men, which he stigma- 
tizes frequently in his harangue as po 
litically dangerous. 

We have exposed somewhat mi- 
nutely the main arguments of the for- 
mer procureur-general of France, to 
the prejudice of his Protestant coun- 
trymen, not because there is any show 
‘even of force in them, but because 
their singular character of premedita- 
ted unfairness makes it evident that a 
resolution has been formed in high 
places in that kingdom, not to look 
the question of religious liberty straight 
in the faces but to blend and shuffle it 
up together with extraneous consider- 
ations; to play at hide and seek with 
the subject, and by the aid of an en- 
tangled perplexing sophistry, to ex- 
plain and refine away the rights of the 
French Protestants, or, in other words, 
to leave them at the mercy of the civil 
authority. 

The upshot of the whole long dis- 
course, of which we have noticed the 
prominent parts, wag an announce- 
ment from the first law-officer of the 
French crown, that the edict of the 
17th Vendemiaire was abrogated. An 
act of more flagitious tyranny, dis- 
guised under legal forms, is not upon 
record. 

Heretofore, when the more zealous 
portion of the Reformed population of 
France have been attacked by argu- 
ments like those of M. Dupin—when 
it has been asserted that they demand- 
ed an unlimited liberty dangerous to 
the state—they have appealed to the 
edict of the 17th Vendemiaire, as fur- 
nishing a triumphant refutation to im- 
putations so utterly groundless. “The _ 
supervision of the civil authority,” 
they have always repeated, “ we in- 
vite, we invoke. We rest our cause 
mainly on a decree which brings us 
immediately under this supervision, 
which gives entire security to the go- 
vernment against any political or un- 

3c 
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lawful projects we might possibly en- 
tertain; but we will not place our 
religion in the hands of a temporal 
power, belonging to a hostile church, 
thence to receive the rule and limit of 
its existence.” This position, which 
they were able to take up, gave them 
immense advantages. It put the jus- 
tice and the logic of the question they 
had to debate so clearly on their side, 
that when they were defeated in main- 
taining their rights, an act of arbitrary 
oppression, which they could exhibit 
to the world as such, could be mani- 
festly laid to the charge of the magis- 
tracy and the law courts. It became 
essential, therefore, in the view of the 
ruling authorities of France, to deprive 
them of this vantage ground, and this 
the decision of the Court of Cassation, 
in the case under consideration, en- 
deavours to accomplish. The French 
Protestants who adhere not to the 
National Establishment, are, as far as 
this decision can effect that purpose, 
thrown back upon the 5th article of 
the Charte solely, which they them- 
selves acknowledge to be, in its isola- 
tion, too abstract and too wide to ad- 
mit of any distinct practical applica- 
tion. 

The wilful misreasonings by which 
the edict of the 17th Vendemiaire is 
declared to be abrogated, is on a par 
in point of iniquity with its abrogation 
itself, when it shall have been effected 
conclusively by the French legislature, 
as it is at present in a preliminary sense 
by the decision of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. This edict is alleged to be, and is, 
of a prior date to a decree called of the 
18th Germinal of the year ten of the 
Republic, which is a constituent law 
of the National Reformed Church of 
France ; and on account of this prio- 
rity of date, and its pretended discre- 
pancy with the more recent enactment, 
its abolition has been pronounced. 
Nothing can appear fairer than this 
upon a superficial view; yet a closer 
examination will show dhat nothing 
ean be conceived more fraudulent and 
base. There is a double villany in 
this . reasoning, and the conclusion 
drawn from it, which we will at pre- 
sent make evident. 

Ist. The two laws in question have 
separate objects, and consequently 
were we to admit, which we do not, 
that if they met at the same point they 
would be contradictory, branching 
out, as they do, in different directions, 


they affect not each other at all. The 
distinetion of date between them, 
therefore, cannot invalidate the earlier 
enactment. The law of the 17th 
Vendemiaire is general ; it applies to 
all Frenchmen, no matter what creed 
they profess, whilst that of the 10th 
Germinal has a specific limited pur- 
pose. It has relation expressly and 
only to the state Protestant Establish. 
ment. The former law concerns or 
concerned [for we should write in the 
past tense] primarily and essentially, 
dissenters or religionists who act be- 
yond the bounds of establishments; for 
though all may in theory profit by it, 
and the Nationalists really do so, yet 
it was never intended for particular 
churches who have separate organiza- 
tions of their own ; whereas it consti- 
tuted itself the sole organization, re- 
cognised by the civil power, that 
French dissenting congregations have 
ever had. 

In brief, the law of the 10th Ger- 
minal, combined with the 5th article 
of the Charte, forms the code of the 
Reformed Establishment of France, as 
the privileges of the Gallican Church, 
combined with the same article, form 
that of the Romish communion ; and 
as the edict of the 17th Vendemiaire, 
whilst itis available to both the for- 
mer forms, in conjunction with the 
same article of the Charte, the rule of 
existence to independent sects. 

Thus the Court of Cassation might 
have abolished the law of the 10th 
Germinal, and have referred the Na- 
tionalist Protestants to the Church of 
Rome for the satisfaction of their 
rights, in strict accordance with the 
principle by which the-edict of the 
17th Vendemiaire has been declared 
abrogated; and the French Dissenters, 
or separatists, referred to the decree of 
the luth Germinal for the expression 
and fruition of theirs. What should 
we think if a Lord Chief- Justice of 
England should declare that all our 
Dissenters must, despite express acts 
of Parliament to a contrary effect, by 
his breath blown away, submit to the 
discipline and regulations of our Na- 
tional Church, or be content to live by 
no law except the arbitrary capricious 
will of the Government? Yet this is 
exactly the proceeding M. Dupin 
has adopted towards French Dissen- 
ters. : 

_ 2d. The judges of the Court of Cas- 
sation having declared that a posterior 
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law abrogates a prior one when the 

are found to be inconsistent with eac 

other, how is it that, in the very judg- 
ment wherein they have misapplied, 
they should have shunned to apply 
this legal truism when its application 
was so strongly called for? All the 
Protestants of France to a man, aver 
that the 291st article of the penal code 
is in open and violent contradiction of 
the 5th artiele of the Charte. The 
Cour Royal of Orleans came, on the 
occasion of the trial which has pro- 
vokéd these remarks, to the same con-~ 
clusion ; whilst the highest court of 
judicature of the French realm,-with- 
out denying the universal averment, 
has insisted that this article of the 
penal code remains in full force. 

Let us now sum up briefly the com- 
plicated iniquity of the judgment of 
the Court of Cassation in the case of 
Messrs Doine and Lemair, under the 
presiding influence of M. Dupin :— 

Ist. The edict of the 17th Vende- 
miaire formed the proper completion 
and corollary of the 5th article of the 
Charte, and it is therefore abrogated. 

2d. The 291st article of the penal 
code destroys the 5th article of the 
Charte, and therefore it is attached 
toit. ~ ; 

3d. The abrogation of the edict of 
the 17th Vendemiaire has been effected 
{as far as the Court of Cassation can 
do so] under the false assumption that 
it is in contradiction of a more re- 
cent enactment. 


4th. The 29Ist article of the penal . 


code 1s in glaring contradiction of 
a more recent fundamental law of the 
Great Charter of France: it is retained 
in all its pristine force. 

We shall next make known to our 
readers an event of very late occur- 
rencé, which forms the progressive 
sequel of the memorable judgment on 
which we have felt ourselves bound to 
dwell so emphatically. The attack 
on Protestantism which we have now 
to record, has taken shape in a pro- 
jected ordinance issued by M. Teste, 
late Ministre des Cultes. If the Ca- 
binet of which he was member had 
not suddenly broken down, this ordi- 
nance might at this time be in process 
of execution, and nothing is more pro- 
bable than that it may be, at a conve- 
nient season, adopted and enforced by 
the present or any future Ministry of 
France. The principal articles of this 
extraordinary document, addressed to 
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the presidents of all the Reformed con- 
sistories throughout that kingdom, and 
tending to remodel completely the or- 
ganization of the French’ Protestant 
establishments, are the following :— 


** Art 1. The circumseription of the 
consistorial ehurches can only be: fixed 
and modified according to the following 
forms :—— 

‘¢ The pré&et must, as a preliminary 
measure, institute an enquiry in the inter- 
ested communes; the consistory must 
then be called upon to pronounce its 
opinion ; this opinion must be delivered 
efficiently to our State Council; and this 
document must designate specially the 
communes comprised in the consistorial 
circumscription. 

“ Art. 2. The consistories can build 
no temple without being authorized to do 
so by our Council of State. 

** Art. 38. No other place can be dex 
voted to the public exercise of worship, 
within the circumscription of a consisto- 
ria) church, except on the demand of the 
consistory, and by the sanction of the 
préfet. The pastors of the consistorial 
ehurch can alone fulfil there the functions 
of an Evangelical minister. 

“ Art 12. The consistories must de- 
termine by a regulation which must be 
sent to the préfet, the number and times 
of their meetings. 

“ Art. 25. In case of the insufficiency 
of the credits allowed by the state, for the 
creation of new. posts for pastors, there 
may be established, on the demand of the 
consistories, associations of the faithful 
and of the communes, in order that they 
may enter into an-engagement to pay the 
salary of the new pagtor, and defray the 
expenses which may result-from the new 
establishment. The new posts of pastors 
can only be created, after enquiry, at the 
recommendation of the municipal coun. 
cils, and by an ordinance of our State 
Council.” 


The jet of all these articles is the 
same ; viz. to hinder the diffusion of 
Protestantism, and to bring all the 
Reformed churches, whether connected 
with the state or not, under the arbi~ 
trary regulations and absolute control 
of the legislature, But they have a 
more subtle and complicated purpose 
still, which is, to round out and en- 
circle the national establishment of 
the Reformation so effectually, that no 
communication or interchange of zeal- 
ous services and good offices may in 
future take place between them and 
the unsalaried religionists. Hitherto, 
the Nationalists and Independents 
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have made common cause. They have 
joined hand in hand, most fraternally, 
in all the work they have mutually ac-~ 
complished. The latter are often 
supplied by the former with funds to 
send preachers to particular spots and 
establish a worship. If success at- 
tend the mission, and it be otherwise 
advisable, the new flock, in case the 
consent of the Government can be ob- 
tained, then enter into the fold of the 
state. This happened lately at Tours, 
and similar facts occur very frequently. 
In truth, the word Dissenter does not 
properly apply to the great majority 
of French Protestants who belong 
not to the National Communion. 
They adhere not to this communion, 
simply because by so doing they would 
be compelled to remain quite inactive, 
and besides might be left altogether 
without any religious services. The 
legislature will not give any sensible 
extension to theestablishment. They 
are thus forced to quit it, in order at 
the same time to provide for them. 
selves the means of worship, and to 
extend their faith ; and, in their ef. 
forts to this end, they meet with the 
cordial energetic co- operation of those 
from whom they are not separated in 
principle or in doctrine, but only in 
position and external circumstances. 
It is to put a stop to this co-operation, 
which, on both sides, has been attend- 
ed with great success to effect a real 
separation, to draw an impassable line 
betwixt the two denominations of 


French Protestants, that the ordinance 


has chiefly in view. This is openly 
avowed by one of its ablest advocates, 
a M. Coqueril, who is a Socinian or 
Rationalist pastor, and a member of 
the Paris consistory. But let us ex- 
amine the provisions of the impending 
statute more closely. 

By the first article it is provided, 
that before any place can be admitted 
within the limits cf a consistorial 
church, the préfet, the consistory, 
and the Government must all concur 
to bring the act about ; and this is just 
tantamount to declaring that no spot 
at present out of the bounds of the 
National Temple shall ever be in- 
cluded within them. Had the pro-« 
jected ordinance been a law a few 
years ago, when many of the inhabi- 
tants of Sionville, a small town in 
Normandy, all at that time Roman 
Cathelics, invited a Protestant pastor 
to come among them aud preach to 
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them, the pastor could not have at 
once accepted their invitation, the 
town being out of his circumscription. 
He would have had to consult the 
préfet, the consistory, and the state 
council; and the veto of any one of 
these authorities, whose veto would 
doubtless have been unanimous, would 
have sufficed to hinder an evangelizing 
effort, which has been attended with 
very remarkable success. We could 
mention numerous other places, Thiers 
for instance, in the south of France, 
where, had the ordinance been in ferce 
of late years, there could not have 
existed, as there dues now exist in 
each of them, a promising or flourish- 
ing Reformed congregation. Besides, 
many districts of France there are 
where Protestants are scattered here 
and there. These Protestants espe- 
cially are frequently obliged by the 
site of their property, or by their 
affairs, to live beyond the circumscrip- 
tion of consistorial churches; they 
would be thus, if belonging to the 
National Temple, completely cut off 
by the proposed law from the exer- 
cise of their worship. : 

The second article of the ordinance 
has a signification which may escape 
the inattentive reader. It seems, being 
addressed to a state institution, to 
say no more than this—that no house 
of worship can be built at the expense 
of the Government without the autho- 
rity of the Government. But if it 
really meant only this, it would be 
superfluous formally to reiterate an 
obligation which no individual or body 
of men can possibly gainsay or resist. 
It does, however, we are persuaded, 
mean to say more than its words lite- 
rally express. Its real intent is ex- 
plained in a circular letter of M. 
Barthé, when he was minister. In 
that letter to the préfets and presi- 
dents of consistories, there is the fol- 
lowing passage:—“ In every case, 
you must bear in mind that no new 
edifice for public worship can be con- 
structed without the sanction of the 
competent authorities, whether the 
Government and the communes patti- 
cipate in the expense, or whether it 
be entirely defrayed by the subscriptions 
of the faithful, and the revenues of. the 
consistories.’ So much to hinder the 
construction of churches, 

With reference to any other places 
of assembly for religious services, the 
third article would take care that they 
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should not exist. Hitherto French 
Protestants have been accustomed to 
meet for the purposes of worship in 
private houses, in public schoolrooms, 
and often in barns, where no temple 
has been in theirneighbourhood. M. 
Teste would put a stop to this prac. 
tice ; and, lest its reasonableness and 
urgency should sometimes induce 'con- 
sistories to demand, and préfetstogrant, 
the license he would make requisite, 
he throws out another obstruction,— 
No one is to officiate, he would lay it 
down, in these places of worship but a 
pastor of the National Temple. Gen. 
erally, however, pastors are too fully 
occupied by their immediate duties to 
be able to travel on the Sabbath, or 
other days, many leagues to attend on 
these scattered congregations. They 
have been in the habit, therefore, of 
appointing a layman to act on such 
oceasions for them. Not only the law, 
but the fundamental regulations of 
their own church-discipline, permit and 
enjoin this, To abolish the practice 


would be to abolish the Reformed creed, 
in as much as it consists in, and is up- 
held by outward observances, over 
many widespaces: torestrictit,perhaps, 


to within the half of its present limits. 
We must observe, also, that this article 
excludes, as it were by a cordon sani- 
taire, Dissenters from the circum- 
scribed consistorial field ; that is, ma- 
nifests a genuine anxiety that the field 
should remain barren, as from them, 
or at least from those who act on their 
plan of independent spontaneous la- 
bour, which the ordinance forbids, its 
fructification can alone come. 

We beg our readers now to give a 
second perusal to the 26th article. This 
is the most extraordinary, indeed we 
may say astonishing, ofthemall. The 
national establishment of the two 
Protestant confessions in France is 
such, solely on the condition, express- 
ed in repeated Jaws, but most solemnly 
in the 6th article of the Charte, that 
the state shall support that establish- 
ment. When the support stops, of 
course the establishment stops. But 
M. Teste says—No. We may not, 
he says, be able to allow you Protest 
ants any more money ; but state to us 
your wants and desires, and if they 
meet with our approbation, why, then, 
take the money out of yourown pockets 
to provide for wants which we ac- 
knowledge to be such, and you shall 
have our gracious permission to em- 
ploy it to this end, under our autho- 
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rity and direction—but not otherwise. 
The object, it may be seen at a glance, 
of this exorbitantly strange article is 
twofold: first, to parry any demand 
for an additional pastor that may be 
so imperatively urgent and reasonable 
that no decent pretext can be found 


for refusing it; and second, to work 


out a claim for the exercise of a legis- 
lative power over the unsalaried or 
Dissenting congregations. As tothe 
first object, should the ordinance be 
acted or, it would bz easily compassed. 
Let us suppose a demand of the kind 
we have described, or even one open 
to objections—it would not much sig- 
nify which—made. Being received 
with entire complacency and granted, 
the Council of State has but to say— 
Now, find your funds and instali your 
pastor—and the. whole Bh ir in 
ninety-nine cases out of ofie hundred, 
would fall to the ground. The difficul- 
ties of collecting any considerable sum 
by subscription in France, are next to 
insurmountable. Thecollections which 
are made by a few religious societies 
in that country come in great part, if 
not chiefly, from foreign contributors, 
and from various denominations of 
Christians, who would certainly not 
feel the slightest disposition to aid in a 
work of a very uncertain complexion 
in one point of view, and extremely 
unjust and injurious in another. With 
respect to the second purpose aimed 
at, the Government might, should the 
ordinance be executed, urge their au- 
thority over pastors of the National 
Temple unsalaried by the state as an 
argument, justifying their enforeement 
of the like authority over other pastors 
who belong not to the National 
Temple, simply by the fact that they 
receive no salaries from the public 
treasury. There is no other original 
legal distinction between the two or- 
ders of pastors than that of which the 
pecuniary support of the state is not 
the foundation and condition. Take 
this distinction away, and the Nation- 
alists and Dissenters of the French 
Reformed churches fall underthesame . 
category ; and the dealing which the 
one might experience, might, by a pa- 
rity of proceeding, be dealt out upon 
the other. Thus, by the article in 

uestion, Protestantism in general in 
Pratiee would be affected: the Reformed 
establishment would be first assailed, 
and through the establishment the 
Dissenting, or, as they merely call 
themselves at present, the unsalaried 
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©hurches, would be hooked into a de- 
pendence on the legislature from 
which they are at present free. 

It must here be observed, that the 
French Government arrogates to it- 
self an authority, with reference to the 
Protestant Church, which it does not 
pretend to possess over that of Rome, 
with which, nevertheless, it has much 
closer affinities, interests and sympa- 
thies much more homogeneous. To 
legislate for Romanism, as the ordi- 
nance presumes to. do for Protestant- 
ism, would be regarded by any French 
Cabinet as preposterous, and would, if 
attempted, raise an outcry against the 
proceeding from one end of Europe 
to the other. The pretext for acting 
so.,differently towards the two estab- 
lishmenuts is, that the one is represented 
by a hierarchy, and that the other 
has no representative before the nation. 
But this is a hollow pretext: for, ac- 
cording to the legal constitution of the 
National Temple, synods may be as- 
sembled at the will of the minister of 
public worship, and these synods would 
represent legally the Protestant 
Established Church of France. No 
synod, however, has ever been con- 
voked since Richelieu broke down the 
power and influence of the Reforma- 
tion in that land; and in all probability 
such a convocation will never in future 
take place. 

Many_of the consistories have ob- 
jected in very strong terms to the pro- 
posed regulations of the ordinance, 
and that of Orleans has formally de- 
clared its incompetence to take it at 
all into consideration, pointing out at 
the same time the propriety and neces- 
sity of convening, to consult on the 
matter, synods, which, according to 
thelaw of the 18th Germinal, are alone 
competent ‘ to regulate their ecclesias- 
tical affairs.” Most of the consisto- 
ries, however, may be supposed to be 
more compliant to the will of any 
Ministry. They have. hitherto, for 
the most part, distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to the propagation 
of their creed, and by their servility to 
meninpower. Thus they are regard- 
ed by those who would pound Pro- 
testantism within narrow and_ still 
narrowing circuits as allies rather than 
as adversaries ; and on them the Go- 
vernment mainly relies in all its ma- 

_ehinations against the Church to 
which they externally adhere. 

We must not omit to mention that 
M. Gasparin, a member of the State 
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Council, the son of the late Minister 
of Finance, and himself a rising poli- 
tical character from whom much is 
expected, has published a very. able 
pamphlet on the ordinance of M. 
Teste, in which he takes the same 
view of that document that we have 
done. This fact of itself tends to de- 
monstrate that Protestantism is com. 
ing into notice among the influential 
classes in France. ‘ 
Having now exemplified, by two 
striking instances, the spirit that ani- 
mates the French civil authorities with 
regard to the diffusion of the Reformed 
faith, it may be well to say a word as to 
the motives by which they are, with 
reference to this subject, actuated. 
We do not then attribute to them 
any decided hostility to Protestants ; 
we trace their conduct in this particu- 
lar to another and still more malign 
source, viz. to general incredulity. 
There is no unbigoted Frenchman, 
we are convinced, with a very small 
number of exceptions, who conceives 
for a moment that essential and abso- 
lute truth resides in Christianity at all; 
that there are truths every where he 
admits, even in Pagan and Eastern 
idolatries, in philosophy, in poetry, in 
all things ; but that there is to be found 
any where a purely true religion, which 
contains the essence of scattered veri- 
ties, which sums them up, gives them 
their last expression, which reveals 
their meaning and the bourne at which 
they point, he hasno notion. Hence 
religious questions are with him ques- 


‘tions merely of political convenience. 


As an .individual, he may prefer 
Catholicism, or he may prefer Protes- 
tantism; yet, even should he give his 
preference to the latter, he will always, 
as a citizen, lend his main support and 
encouragement to the former, because 
Catholicism, being already _ widely 
established, can be more readily 
brought into operation on the popular 
mind than Protestantism. The conse- 
quences, even the temporal and social 
consequences, which, flowing severally 
from the two sources, are so widely 
different, he takes not at all into con- 
sideration. And the reason of this is, 
that he looks for a ruling influence 
over the intellect and heart of his 
country from another quarter—from 
politics. Religion having thus, ac- 
cording to this idea, but a subordi- 
nate under work to accomplish, it 
becomes of very small moment what 
may be her doctrines and what, may 
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be her effects, since they are to be 
controlled and directed by a superior 
ower. 

The shallowness of this reasoning 
suggests to us an observation we have 
often made :—that Popery and Infide- 
lity alike abjure a moral profundity of 
thought. Ineloquence they may ex- 
cel; in the discovery of scientific 
truths they may have much to boast 
of; but on all moral subjects, on all 
subjects which prominently possess 
moral aspects and affinities, they exhi- 
bit an extreme superficiality of judg- 
ment. And this is easily accounted 
for. Morality, all ethical knowledge, 
inheres in religion; and where treli- 
gion exists not, or in proportion as it 
is false, vague, received passively upon 
trust, not exeogitated, or is not a 
personal and individual conviction, 
moral reffections must needs be ex- 
ceedingly slender, for they seem to be 
derived, in such cases, from conven- 
tionalities, if we may coin a word, not 
from realities. The religious realities, 
nevertheless, out of which they grow, 
are existent, though neither discerned 
nor recognized ; and they rise up infal- 
libly, in due time, to frustrate, abolish, 


and destroy all the conclusions and 
schemes which are built upon other 
foundations, or rather upon baseless 
Seemings. 

On these seemings the Government 
and authorities of France are now 


acting with the utmost vigour. Reli- 
gion seems to them to be requisite for 
the people, whilst it seems quite unne- 
cessary to distinguish between religi- 
ous truth and falsehood—between the 
injurious or beneficial results which 
different creeds, even politically, bring 
forth. There-establishment of Catho- 
licism, in some degree of strength, 
seems to be more wise than the encou- 
ragement of Protestantism ; both seem 
to be but the weaker elements of social 
order, and in every higher sense, in 
all which discriminates them from 
what is called natural religion, to be 
unimportant or mere artificial helps to 
the infirmities of the human _intelli- 
gence; and it seems to them that a 
state dominancy can rule over the 
intellectual and spiritual thoughts of 
men, can revive the power of Popery 
and restrain its encroachments, and 
thereby bring the vagrant and rebel 
mind of the country under its subjec- 
tion. 

All these hollow assumptions ac- 
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count sufficiently for the obstructions 
which French legislators and law- 
givers throw so sedulously in the way 
of what they call, to use the form of 
M. Dupin, the proselytism of conven- 
ticles, by which is meant the promul- 
gation of the Gospel. No doubt, a 
desire to please the Romish priest- 
hood, and to protect Popery (towards 
which, for many reasons, they enter- 
tain much quiet good-will) from. the 
aggressions of Protestant zeal, has 
great influence with them. This 
desire may constitute the ruling motive 


.of their proceedings towards the Pro= 


testants of France ; but whether it does 
or not, of this we feel convinced, that 
we have stated correctly their general 
sentiments respecting religion, and 
these alone would lead them to regard 
any thing like a successful religious 
propagandism as fantastic mischievous 
folly, which should be promptly put 
down. 

How, then, are the French Reformed 
churches, whether connected with the 
state or not, effectually to confront 
and counteract this temper in those 
who have power to act up to it, as we 
have seen, after a very masterful 
fashion? To this question the only 
answer, not temporizing and equivo- 
cating, is—by the acquisition of poli- 
ticalimportance. The Reformed popu- 
lation of France amounts to a million 
and a half or two millions of indivi- 
duals ; and if this body of men possess- 
ed their due political weight, no cabinet, 
no law-court would dare to treat them 
as they have been treated. But. till 
they do possess this sort of influence, 
their rights will be put aside, waved 
gracefully away, as they have been 
by the Court of Cassation, with a 
flourish of trumpets about an abstract, 
impracticable, religious liberty, and 
with a pitying, unhearing, ineffable 
contempt and politeness. . Those reli- 
gionists may notwithstanding assert, 
and justly, that their rights, despite 
the arbitrary illegalities by. which 
they have been and may be put aside, 
remain to them in full force. As. 
suredly they do, just as the title-deeds 
of an estate may be held by the legiti- 
mate owner, whilst the estate itself is 
sequestered perpetually, or enjoyed, 
or ravaged and wasted by another. 
But it is time that French Protestants 
should take full possession—that they 
should eject intruders ; that is, that 
they should assume a very determined 
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attitude of strength, throw themselves 
boldly into the ring of active life, and 
come front to front with their adver- 
saries on their own ground—the poli- 
tical arena. Hitherto, or till lately 
we should rather perhaps say, they 
have courted insignificance; in the 
words of M. Gasparin’s pamphlet, they 
have * made themselves little,” (** se sont 
faits petits ;”) they have seemed to feel 
an extreme complacency in avowing 
their weakness and helplessness. But 
‘they have now, we hope, begun to 
awaken to a sense of the immense 
responsibilities of their social and na- 
tional, as well as their more strictly 
religious position. They are gradu- 
ally taking their place on the stage of 
public affairs. The proof of this is, 
that they have established a news- 
paper which treats directly of politics. 
At the present age, where there is a 
newspaper thereis power; wherethere 
. isnonewspaperthereisno power. We 
look therefore upon the establishment 
of the journal to which we refer, which 
is called ** L’Esprerance,” to be a more 
decided symptom of the progress of 
Protestantism in France than any of 
the facts we have above dilated on. 
So very momentous, indeed, do we 
regard the subject of religious journal- 
ism to be—so great do we think its 
capabilities of good, if conducted on 
principles altogether different from 
any that have hitherto prevailed, 
that we shall beg leave to add a few 
observations on this point, which will 
be found applicable to England as 
well as to France. 

We assert then, that, as in past 
times, subsequent to the promulgation 
of Christianity, political society moved 
on the axis of religion; that is, the 
religious movement gave its charac- 
ter to the social movement: so at pre- 
sent, religion in its external worldly 
operations moves on the axis of poli- 
tics ; that is, the political movement 
is working out, as the instrument of 
major force, those spiritual results 
which ought to be religious. In 
other words, to give emphasis to our 
assertion by repetition, religion, at 
former periods, being the moving 
power of society, all the leading 
changes of the world carried their re- 
ligious signification manifestly with 
them. But now this order of things 
is reversed. Politics have decidedly 
every where the predominance over 
religion. By politics, consequently 
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we must seek to carry out the agency 
of revelation on human affairs, or this 
agency will wax, or rather wane, 
fainter and fainter, till Paganism, 
under a new guise, that is, irreligion 
combined with a feeble contemned 
superstition, again rules mankind. 
To uphold Christianity, therefore, we 
must gain for it a hold over the domi- 
nant political passions, in which even 
philosophy is actually merged. But 
to do this, there is only one means ; 
viz. frequent periodical publications, 
not addressed to the weaker portion of 
communities—to religious circles 
solely, but chiefly to the stronger 
portion, to the great active mass who 
care little or nothing at all about re- 
ligion. The Gospel has, it is true, 
a ‘still small voice ;” yet its echoes 
have resounded through the universe ; 
and this reverberation of sound has 
only come from its hitting and start- 
ling the world. In Goshen, in the 
heart of the individual, its voice is 
still and small always; but, in pro- 
portion as its echoes die away, even 
this voice itself must subside into si- 
lence. To awaken the echoes afresh, 
to hit the world anew, should then, if 
this paramount reason alone could be 
urged, be the object of every Chris- 
tian; and this can only be accom- 
plished by bringing Christianity into 
close contact and collision with the 
ascendant spirit of the age ; for which 
purpose there is no instrumentality 
equal to that of a newspaper. 

And let no one imagine that we 
have taken a profane view of the work 
which all whole-hearted believers 
have, especially at this critical period, 
when new theories on all moral and 
social subjects are propounded, to 
perform. It might beshown that the 
Gospel, on its first publication, far 
from considering the spirit of the age 
as out of its sphere of action, stamped 
its impress upon that spirit; that it 
did the same at the Reformation ; 
and that it has never made any pro- 
gress, that it has achieved no con- 
quests whenever it has been repre- 
sented as too fine and Pharisaical, too 


_delicateand transcendental, to measure 


itself with society at large—to enter as 
a champion for God into the lists of 
ungodly men, and, in the chosen 
arena of their prowess, to put its su- 
periority to the test. Politics, how- 
ever, occupy actually the same place 
in the popular heart that the disputes 
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of the Pagan schools did eighteen 
hundred years ago—that sacerdotal 
learning and the gorgeous dominion 
of Rome did in the sixteenth century ; 
and as the Gospel has triumphed over 
heathen philosophy and the delusions 
of Popery, so she may, with equal 
certainty, master and beat down the 
falsities of political speculation at 
the present day. But, in order to 
this, she must turn her face upon her 
enemies, as she did in past times ; she 
must se¢ her face fully upon them, 


*¢ For stronger truth does grow, 
And falsehood feebler, gazing on herfoe.” 


By a half-averted visage, by the Par- 
thian arrows of flight, she can effect 
nothing except the victory of her an- 
tagonists, and her own down-tramp- 
ling in the mire. 

Now we are aware that the view 
we have taken of the mundane pur- 
poses of Christianity may displease a 
very devoted class of persons, for 
whom we entertain a very high re- 
spect. We will therefore explain 
ourselves more fully. These persons 
are accustomed to confine their atten- 
tion to the choicest ultimate effects of 
religion—to its spiritual operations 
within the unseen man. They are 
apt, in consequence, to discard from 
their consideration, or at least great- 
ly to undervalue, its broad external 
activities, and to overlook the depen- 
dence which the two sorts of results 
have upon each other. We would 
remark, then, that we may put our- 
selves right with this zealous body 
of Christians, that the experience of 
history has proved that the attention 
of nations must be evoked to the doc- 
trines of Christ, for the purpose of 
enlarging his Church scattered in the 
midst of the nations; that the world 
must be provoked to feel an interest 
in the subjects of revelation, with an 
express view to the growth of that 
Church; that it is only by recom- 
mending Christian truth to mankind 
at large, thatits power can be brought 
fairly into action ; that the increase 
of true believers depends upon the 
increase of professing believers, and 
that of both on the religious agitation 
of the outward community. Those 
churches, therefore, whether national 
or sectarian, must, in our opinion, 
ever languish and fall into merited 
contempt and impotency ; or, what 
is worse, into sick, fantastic, feverish 
dreams—into nightmare horrors and 
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convulsions, from the close pent-up 
atmosphere in which they breathe— 
till they enlarge their conceptions— 
till they let the air, which is blowing 
freely over the earth, in upon them— 
till they measure the virtue of their 
principles with all the wrestling ele- 
ments of society. Exerting no influ. 
ence over the popular mind, proclaim- 
ing their incapacity to exert this 
influence, they virtually abdicate. 
By acknowledging the existence of a 
* spirit of the age,” of a “march of 
intellect”’—the new terms to express 
human wilfulness, with which they 
are unable to cope, they show that 
they totally misunderstand their 
mission, which is precisely to do that 
which they shrink even from attempt- 
ing as out of the legitimate field of 
their exertion; viz. to grapple with 
and subdue this spirit, whatever may 
be its character, into subserviency if 
not obedience to Christianity. 

It is only by seizing on and direct- 
ing the master mental bias of the age 
that the Gospel can conquer. This 
bias may be emphatically called, the 
World—the enemy ;- and as long as 
it is ascendant, rebuking away the 
Christian faith from its presence, so 
long will that faith be dwindling 
away with rapid decline into power- 
lessness. The task of Christianity is, 
we repeat,.to overcome, not to shun 
her foes; and exactly in the same 
degree as she reduces them to infe- 
riority, (history affords the most un- 
equivocal proof of this assertion,) does 
her select and more precious work 
sin the recesses of human bosoms 
thrive. Those, then, who would pro- 
mote this work must not neglect the 
other ; for God has made them depen- 
dent each on each. The world and 
the Church are correlatives. There is 
no way of ministering to the Church 
without confronting the world; ‘and 
whilst there is any tendency in the 
intellect of any nation to tower above 
the religion of Christ, and that reli- 
gion does not out-tower this tendency, 
plucking away its arms and beating it 
with its own weapons, the Gospel 
must be at a dead lock, unable to ad- 
vance a single step. 

It is necessary, therefore, for those 
who would promote the cause of the 
Saviour, to attack the world. To do 


‘this, one must enter into close quarters 


with it. One must discern the style 
of thinking which popularly, among 
the high and among the low, prevails. 
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One must, detecting, address himself 
to the thoughts and views of the multi. 
tude, and not content himself with a 
simple exposition, however just and 
luminous, of -his own thoughts and 
views. He must convict the multitude 


of the fallaciousness of their principles, 


and convince them of the veracity of 
his own out of their own mouths, 
otherwise he will reason to the winds,' 
He must understand the pre-occupa- 
tions of the public mind, meet them 
and draw his reasonings out of them 
from that very source. To endeavour 
to demonstrate to the secularists of the 
actual epoch, either the corruption of 
Popery or the truth of Protestantism, 
or even of Revelation itself, by rea- 
soning from the proper peculiar evi- 
dence by which these propositions 
may be respectively established, would 
be throwing zeal utterly away. They 
would not listen to an angel from 
heaven addressing them through this 
old, approved, excellent, but hackney- 
ed mode of argument. The reason’s 
mintage of the moment must be re- 
impressed whilst hot and glowing. 
The intellectual aspirations, which 
have the most decided tendency to- 
wards any divergent point, should be 
involved in the embrace of Christianity. 
These aspirations at present constitute 
the heart of every nation, on which 
the Gospel should plant her Jever. 
Thence she may derive a power, or, to 
use a phrase of Burke’s, what work- 
men call a purchase, which elsewhere 
must be sought for in vain. To ad- 
dress men now after the manner in 
which they were so effectually ad- 
dressed at the time of the Reformation, 
and down to the date of the French 
Revolution, or later, would betray a 
total ignorance of the period in which 
we live. Evangelical effort should 
change its character according as the 
antagonist it has to encounter changes 
its form ; and this can be done with- 
out the slightest deflection from con- 
sistency: for it isa marvellous pecu- 
liarity of the religion of Christ, that it 
can follow humanity through all its 
transformations. When this religion, 
therefore, halts behind the age, the 
blame—the dreadful blame—lies at the 
door of its teachers. It shouldever be 
in advance, ever prompt to extract 
aliment, to derive a fresh juvenile 
activity from the mastery of the new- 
fashioned errors which every genera- 
tion brings forth. No opinions or 
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sentiments which have an extensive 
circulation, though upon the whole 
they,may be pronounced false, are 
totally so. There is always some 
radical verity contained within them ; 
and this is the property of the Gospel, 
to which every moral truth belongs. 
Christians, then, should appropriate to 
themselves whatever truth may be 
discoverable in current errors; by so 
doing they will pluck the soul out of 
those errors, and lead, in the name of 
their Master and his Church, the 
world in their train, as they have 
done heretofore up to a modern date. 

In order to this result, however, on 
which the prosperity, we may almost 
say the existence of the Church de- 
pends, they must not regard the world, 
as they have lately got the habit of 
doing, as an alien orb, as it were, to 
which, indeed, the Gospel is to be 
proclaimed, but with whose spirit they 
should hold no communion; but, on 
the contrary, they should be thoroughly 
convinced that it is only by studying 
that spirit, and by attaining toa su- 
perlative knowledge of its most subtle 
werkings, of all itsspecious deceptions, 
of its passions, of its aims, of its in- 
ward cogitative processes, as well as 
its outward development, that Chris. 
tianity can compass and comprehend it 
in her grasp, and Jeaven it with that 


_Jeaven which is to issue in the multi. 


plication of the redeemed, and is, be- 
sides, the salt of the earth, to preserve 
it from utter corruption, from that 
exorbitant overgrowth of evil, which 
would soon overrun and strangle to 
death Christianity itself, if Christianity 
put forth no counter-vigour within its 
very core, to keep it under partial 
control. 

These remarks apply not more di- 
rectly to the French newspapers we 
have mentioned, than to journalism 
(under which name all periodical pub- 
lications are included) in general, 
conducted by Protestant » believing 
men. It seems to us that this species 
of literature has, with reference to se- 
rious moral Christian purposes, two 
grievous defects. The first is, that 
works having a professedly ‘religious 
character, which treat nevertheless of 
civil and political matters, have a 
spirit too exclusively theological; and 
the second, that works which profess 
not religious objects, have too little, 
or not any at all, of the theological 
temper ; whereas, we deem that the 
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former should embrace the profane, 
and the latter the spiritual mind of 
society, interchangeably: so would 
the popular intellect, in all its new, 
experimental, transforming energies, 
be prolifically impregnated and straitly 
interlaced by Christianity. With re- 
spect to religionists, we have endea- 
voured to show that they should look 
out beyond their own narrow circles 
upon the world, and into the future ; 
and it is equally incumbent on men of 
more strictly mundane _ intellectual 
pursuits to entertain constantly retro- 
spective reflections—to. gather up, as 
it were, the past, and carry it with 
them as they advance ;. but, above ail, 
not to suppose, or. to act through luke- 
warmness and indifference as if they 
supposed, that they can leave religion 
behind them. Divine revelation is 
throughout prospective — germinant 
through all ages. It -has this pecu- 
liarity, too, that whilst ever essentially 
the same, it is ever apt-to receive new 
secular developments in accordance 
with the changes of thetimes. Those, 
therefore, who see not, or who obsti- 
nately refuse to see, that its immutable 
truths must, to be effective, assume at 
differing epochs differing modes of 
action, obstruct the Christian faith 
quite as much as others, who, partly 
owing to this retrograde tenacity of 
mistaken zealots, regard the religion of 
the Gospel as no longer capable of 
putting forth any master-influence over 
the affairs and movements, political 
and mental, of public active life. 

The journal we have alluded to was 
established with the intention of show- 
ing how fairly Christianity might be 
brought to parley with the thoughts of 
an unbelieving revolutionary nation ; 
and how with apt words, out of their 
own vocabulary of principles, she 
might obtain an audience and some 
degree of attention. The enterprise 
was a bold one; but many considera- 
tions seemed to justify it, especially 
two, which we will now specify. 

First, The French are at present, 
nationally, in a state of mind per- 
fectly nondescript. They are- not 
generally, except by name, Papists. 
They are not, in the old positive sense 
of the word, infidels, neither are they 
believers; but they halt dubiously, 
neither affirming nor denying, be- 
tween an inclination towards and dis- 
inclination from some unknown reli- 
gious faith, or jumble of religious 
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faiths. The wild hopes of revolution 
—despite their restless revolutionary . 
habits—occupy no longer the place of 
a creed in their hearts ; but indecision, 
or a vague intermingling of impres- 
sions from all the past, and weak 
feverous anticipations of the future, 
have left their character without any 
distinct stamp ; there is no image or 
superscription upon it. Now, then, 
is the time to write the name of Christ 
there, and it must be, to all human ap- 
pearatice, now or never: for it cannot 
be supposed that the state of mind we 
have slightly depicted—so auspicious, 
one should think, from its troubled 
voidness, 10 the reception of religious 
convictions, (which infer reason, not 
credulity,)—can have any long endu- 
rance. Yet is the intellect of French 
men so closed and hardened in a strong 
armour of proof, against any direct 
appeals of the Gospel to the con- 
science, that it is only by pointing 
one’s darts so that they may arrive 
with precision within the joints and 
crevices of this armour, that any effect 
can be produced; and the archery of 
a newspaper seems to be more effec- 
tive—more likely to penetrate within 
the scales of the panoply, than any less 
agile means. 

Second, Throughout the whole con- 
tinent of Europe there is no single 
popular organ of Protestantism, whilst, 
not to mention Switzerland, Holland 
has a purely, Prussia a predominant, 
and France a considerable Protestant 
population. The immense results that 
might ensue from the establishment of 
such an European organ, belonging to 
the daily press, may be anticipated at 
a glance. Certain it is that Protes- 
tantism affords a basis of infinitely 
more momentous interests, particularly 
at this crisis, on which to found «@ 
power of opinion, than more strictly poli- 
tical subjects can ever possess. Thus 
the enterprise referred to, which al- 
ready, having been begun:on a small 
scale, has met with success beyond ex-. 
pectation, contains, it is evident, a germ 
of growth which may gradually expand 
it into an importance superior to that 
of any other species of journal what- 
ever. Paris, too, is the most active 
centre—the heart, we may say, of the 
civilized world. In that capital, it 
follows, the great effort should be made 
to re-invigorate Christianity, ere the 
dissolvent principles which universally 
prevail, become so decidedly triumph- 
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aut as to make all exertion for the 
purpose vain and useless. Other 
considerations, likewise, have strongly 
recommended the undertaking. Ro- 
manism is either openly or by subter- 
ranean proceedings, which are felt 
and not seen, advancing every where 
its influence. It has torn Belgium 
from Holland; it has made a bold at- 
tempt to set up a supremacy over the 
Protestant Government of Prussia. At 
the same time, infidelity or rather lati- 
tudinarianism, the present form of 
unbelief, has given the hand to the 
Romish Church. Affecting to despise 
her, it is kind to her and helps her. 
This alliance between Rome and a 
wide semblant indifference towards all 
creeds, is the most characteristic and 
portentous signof the times. Anunbe- 
lieving democracy is fully in earnest— 
Popery is fully in earnest; and both 
are animated with mighty prospective 
hopes of a thoroughly antichristian 
tendency. In this state of things, 
then, is it fit that Protestantism should 
remain on the Continent quite passive ? 
Out of Great Britain and Ireland she 
has no popular voice which is heard 
abroad ; and even in these countries, 
she looks, like Lot's wife, behind her, 
and is engaged, almost exclusively, in 
fighting with the phantoms of defunct 
controversies, which seem to be raised 
up maliciously for the purpose of 
wasting her strength. SBut in Paris, 
the currents of thought, on all topics, 
are so many and so varied, that so- 
briety of mind is not conceived to be 
synonymous with the backwarduess 
and contraction of its prospects. 
Where specific positive convictions 
exist, (alas! in that city very rare,) 
they can there hardly fail to consist 
with broad views and new applications ; 
and it is precisely this enlargement, 
with fresh springs of vitality, that 

rotestantism actually wants, in order 
to assume a new development corre- 
pondent to the new developments of 
society. 

We will at present furnish a few 
examples of the successful exertions 
which have been made by religious 
associations to diffuse the doctrines of 
the Reformation in France. Of these 
the Evangelical Society of Paris un- 
doubtedly holds the first place. Its 
metropolitan position, and its national 
character, give it the-precedence ; but 
in other respects the measure of its 
success may be regarded as a very fair 
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criterion to judge of the success of 
other sogieties engaged in the same 
work. We have, therefore, taken 
pains to procure a correct statement of 
the agents it has employed, and the 
sums it has expended during the seven 
years it has been in operation. By 


this statement its rapid extension may 
be estimated without the danger of 
mistake or exaggeration. We give it, 
as follows, in a tabular form:— 
The society employed in 
6 agents 
17 


Ist year. . 
2d 


8d 

4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


It received the 
Istyear . 
2d + 
8d ° 

4th - 


34 
43 
46 
63 
66 


3,459 frs. 
16,332 
40,306 
59,223 
5th 79,270 
6th - 111,458 


The labours of this society extend 
at present over a large portion of 
France. It has agents in thirty towns 
and cities, each of an average popula- 
tion of not lessthan 25,000 inhabitants. 
It has, furthermore, within the last 
year, opened nineteen new urban 
schools, which are attended at this 
time by 16,000 scholars. In addition 
also to the labourers above mentioned, 
it actually employs sixty-eight col- 
porteurs, (itinerant venders of the 
Bible,) who, besides an immense num- 
ber of other religious works, have not 
scattered, but placed in good hands, 
forty thousand copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. It has likewise established 
and supports, at its own expense, a 
preparatory school to form young 
men for the ministry, of whom eight 
have already been graduated in the 
Theological College of Geneva, and 
three are about shortly to take holy 
orders. , 

We are unable to notice any of the 
work of this society in villages and 
little obscure spots. We will furnish 
one or two instances, however, of its 
more ostensible success, and will take 
our first near home; it is one which 
must have come under the observation 
of multitudes of Englishmen. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer, and the depart- 
ment in which it is situated, in fact 
nearly allof the north of France, have 
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ever been known as purely Catholic. 
In the town itself, till the English, 
since the peace, made it a favourite 
residence, there was no place of Pro- 
testant worship. Several, by the zeal 
of our countrymen, have lately sprung 
up. Among these, one at first opened 
for their use is now attended and over- 
crowded every Sunday by a French 
congregation, formerly all Papists. In 
this manner, according to our infor- 
mation, the event came about. An 
English clergyman was in the habit of 
performing Divine service in this cha- 
pel. By way of an experiment, he 
invited a pastor in the employment of 
the Evangelical Society to preach 
from the pulpit. The fact was an- 
nounced, and a French auditory of a 
dozen persons or so were brought to- 
gether. ‘The pastor, thinking he had 
made a good beginning, afterwards 
demanded and obtained permission, 
sometimes of a morning, sometimes of 
an evening, and at last regularly on a 
week-day, to officiate in the same 
place. The number of his hearers 
increased rapidly. Many persons 
every day embraced the Protestant 
faith, till the conversions became so 
numerous, that the English minister 
conceived it his duty to yield up the 
church to the French pastor, who has, 
as we have said, a full and overflowing 
audience. 

The fact which we have next to com- 
municate is not less encouraging than 
the preceding one, and much more sig- 
nificant and characteristic of the reli- 
gious sentiments of a comparatively 
very small number of Frenchmen who 
are frequently to be met with in the 
provinces. 


At Dunkirk there has been for - 


many years a Protestant church for 
English residents; but the French 
inhabitants, all by birth Catholics, 
have lately, strange as it may appear, 


built another at their own expense. - 


The ministry of an agent of the Evan- 
gelical Society has produced this effect. 
The singularity of this case is, that 
those who have constructed this edi- 
fice for the Reformed worship make no 
profession themselves of being Protes- 
tants. The mayor and préfet of the 
town, both avowed Catholics, promo- 
ted, by their personal influence, the 
undertaking, and form at present part 
of the congregation, amounting to 
about two hundred persons, who at- 
tend regularly to hear a pastor who 
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has been sent to them from Paris. 
This congregation, without having 
separated from the Church of Rome, 
are determined, they say, to give the 
Protestant doctrines a fair hearing. 
Even should they not embrace these 
doctrines, they consider them, they 
declare, worthy of their support, and 
calculated to do much good by their 
diffusion. This sentiment we know 
is not uncommon in France; but the 
very earnest manner in which it has 
been, in act and deed, expressed at 
Dunkirk, is without precedent, and 
exhibits a spirit of rational moral se- 
riousness which justifies the most san- 
guine hopes of Christian philanthro-. 
pists. 

We have already alluded, in a cur- 
sory manner, to the notable advantage 
which Protestantism gained at Sion- 
ville, in Normandy, a little more than 
two years ago. Many of the inhabit- 
ants of that place then invited a pastor 
of a neighbouring national temple to 
come among them, proclaiming at the 
same time their intention to abjure the 
Romish faith. The invitation was 
accepted; and there is now a Re- 
formed church, which increases daily, 
belonging to the state establishment, 
in a town where one has never before 
existed. Here we see a spontaneous 
movement on the part of Romanists 
to throw off the Romish yoke, and to 
adopt the creed of the Reformation. 

We pass over unnoticed, for want 
of space, the successes of other socie- 
ties, merely stating that the spots res- 
cued from Popery mentioned in former 
papers, continue to flourish and gra- 
dually to spread and to encroach upon 
the gross superstition and incredulity 
with which they are surrounded. This . 
shows that what has been done of late 
years for the propagation of genuine 
Christianity in France, has been dones 
solidly. No evanescent triumphs, but 
durable conquests, though on a small 
scale, have been achieved by Chris- 
tian efforts in that country. Protes- 
tant posts established there six years 
ago, under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and so feeble to all seem~ 
ing in their commencement, that one 
might well anticipate their disappear- 
ance in less than six months, remain, 
have become strong, and acquire fresh 
strength and efficiency, bya sensible 
progressive extension, almost from 
month to month. 

We have now touched upon the 
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principal topics by which we believe a 
very decided progress of the Reformed 
faith in France may be fairly inferred. 
For our own parts, we confess the 
entertainment of very high hopes on 
this subject. Great objects seem to 
us to be intimately connected with the 
religious movement that has lately ta- 
ken place, and is increasing among 
French Protestants; and these objects, 
if care be taken not to regard them 
as little ones, may be compassed by 
small means. Small means may in- 
volve a principle of expansion, but 
great objects can certainly contain no 
principle of diminution; and their 
greatness is sure speedily to overwhelm 
the exertions towards their accom- 
plishment of those whose minds—the 
scope of whose efforts—are not dis- 
tended to a size commensurate to their 
large and compreliensive completion. 
Bearing this truth, then, in mind, which 
our French brother-religionists fully, 
we hope, appreciate, we must not de- 
spise their comparatively feeble begin- 
nings in the propagation of the Gospel. 
Let us rather recollect that eight years 
ago, the Reformed population of France 
spread before the eye of the observer 
like a rocky waste, in which no whole- 
some plant took root ; whilst here and 
there sapless shrubs of a melancholy 
dwarf rationalism sprung up from its 
fissures, giving an air of utter hope- 
lessness to a scene Which is now like 
a wide and widening field, abounding 
in spots of verdure and fertility, and 
. in gushing springs of life, and yield- 
ing a more and more ample harvest 
every revolving year. 

To conclude: there are two parti- 
eulars in which the zealous among the 
French Protestants have the advan- 
tage over those of England. The first 
is, that in their humble labours in the 
cause of religion they have a more 
pure and simple spiritual earnestness 
than their English brethren ; worldly 
motives have less hold upon them; 
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they can promote no personal inter- 
ests, they can make no gain by god- 
liness; ‘there is no ugly mercantile 
bustle and competition in their demea- 
nour; and divisions, jealousies, and 
recriminations are unknown among 
them. And further, whilst their faith 
is genuinely orthodox, they consider 
forms and creeds, which have taken 
shape in specific confessions, as matters 
of very minor importance. They have 
little attachment to establishments, 
except for the maintenance of order, 
and have a decided repugnance to 
rules of a rigid discipline. Thus, ex- 
terior impediments to their success, 
generally more obstructive than any 
others, exist not. Thus, they are truly 
liberal. Their sympathies with hu- 
manity at large are not partially coun- 
teracted by any desire to uphold or to 
maintain a supremacy for any secta- 
rian or even national ecclesiastical 
institution. To their peculiar position 
they owe this happy advantage, which, 
it must be acknowledged, is counter- 
balanced by many great and grievous 
disadvantages. The defence of Chris- 
tianity is not with them, as with us, 
identified with the predominance of 
any particular organization of church 
government. Hence the characteristic 
opENNESsS Of the French Reformed com- 
munions, which opens a wide admis- 
sion to all denominations of really 
serious men ; and this openness being 
occasioned by no laxity of doctrine, 
but by a sterling Biblical charity with 
respect to such variations of religious 
sentiment as, like those ‘of the com- 
pass, point, not divergently, but with 
wavering trepidations in the same di- 
rection, bids fair to compose these 
variations into an harmonious differ. 


ence. In a word, Protestantism in~™ 


France, we have no hesitation in af- 
firming, has, at the same time, more 
of its original purity and a more Ca- 
tholic character than it possesses in 
any other part of the world, 
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MY OLD SCHOOL. 


I erry the man who does not love 
his old school! To such a one the 
years of boyhood, to which most of us 
are wont to look back with such fond- 
ness, are diminished and shrunk toa 
poor ten weeks each. He has nothing 
pleasant to remember, save the Mid- 
summer and Christmas holidays; those 
bright, brief, evanescent days of per- 
petual plum-pudding-and lollypops ad 
libitum. It is but a short time since 
a valued friend of mine confessed to 
me, that, above all things, he wished 
he could look back with any thing re- 
sembling a feeling of affection for his 
old school or his old master, for he 
should then be able to fill up (such 
was his expression) what was now a 
sort of blank in his existence. 

It is in one of those delightful es« 
says of Charles Lambe, that a school- 
master’s letter is quoted, in which he 
is made to express his regret that he 
never knew what it was to be loved by 
his pupils. He represents himself to 
his correspondent, real or imaginary, 
as visited by one of his former flock, 
now arrived at manhood ; and he says, 
sadly He did never /ove me; and 
what he now mistakes forgratitudeand 
kindness for me, is but the pleasant 
_ Sensation which all persons feel at re- 
visiting the scenes of their boyish 
hopes and fears, and the seeing on 
equal terms the man whom they were 
accustomed to look up to with reve- 
rence.” It may be so in some, per- 
haps—thcugh I would fain hope other- 
wise —in the majority of cases. 
Doubtless there are, and will be, pe- 
dagogues that never can be loved, be 
the nature of their disciples ever so 
loving ; and disciples that will never 
love, be their pedagogues ever so 
loveable. But 1 do stoutly deny the 
position of Elia’s schoolmaster—that 
the relation of master and scholar for- 
bids the existence of any thing like 
attachment between them—and, if 
need were, I should not want for 
backers. The schoolmaster in ques- 
tion was, however, as any body who 
takes the pains to read his letter will 
perceive, a private schoolmaster ; and 
this, I think, will tend, in some mea- 
sure, to account for, though not to 
establish, his dictum. It would, per- 
haps, be somewhat difficult to lay 


down the precise line which now-a- 
days separates public schools from 
private. We of the eight—or we of 
the nine, for I do not see why the 
Blue.coats should be shut out— 
must, I fear, consent to admit some 
strangers within our pale. We are, 
alas ! becoming daily less and less ex- 
clusive ; but it is sufficient that almost 
every body understands what distinc- 
tion, and what state of things we 
mean to imply, when we speak of 
private, as opposed to public, schools. 
At these, I think it may be laid down 
as a general rule, that boys seldom 
continue to any advanced period of 
boyhood—they are either transplanted 
in due season to one of the public 
schools, or, when they have acquired 
a sufficient stock of information for 
the particular purpose to which 
they may be destined, they are 
taken away, and set to work forth- 
with. They seldom. remain at a 
private school till they are capable 
of any thing like serious, sensible- 
thinking for themselves ; at public 
schools they do; not to mention that 
these latter contribute, in no incon- 
siderable degree, to accelerate the 
capacity ; and somewhere hereabouts, 
if I am not mistaken, lies the secret of 
the complaint above quoted ; for few, 
I think, will venture to deny, that, 
though at a public school somewhat 
less attention than private ones gener- 
ally show is paid to comfort—that 
word and thing so peculiarly English 
—yet there is far more real love and 
esteem entertained for the master by 
his quondam scholars than falls to the 
lot of those who sway the destinies of 
‘* Classical academies’ and “ Establish- 
ments for young gentlemen.” Perhaps 
I may be wrong—and perhaps I cannot 
claim to be considered as a perfectly 
impartial witness—for I am all for 
public schools; and had I—the very 
thought makes me shudder—all the 
sons of Aigyptus, and all the wealth 
of Croesus, I should not think I could 
employ the latter better than in giving 


the former an bY soci of learning 


those lessons of open, honest, manly 
independence—of fighting one’s own 
way fairly, and honourably, and bold- 
ly—which a public school, and a pub- 
lic school only, can teach to a boy; 
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and which, if not learned in boyhood, 
are seldom to be acquired in later life. 
A boy cannot, to my thinking, begin 
to depend upon himself too soon. I 
have said nothing about the superiority 
of intellectual culture in these more 
extensive nurseries. A public school 
may, in many instances, be unsuccess- 
ful—although the likeliest place in the 
world—in making a scholar; but it 
will very rarely fail to make a gentle- 
man. 

I am, then, all for large public 
schools—ihe larger the better; and, 
from my own experience of such 
places, 1 venture to assert that there 
is to be found in them much genuine 
esteem and affection entertained by 
the pupil towards his master. I have 
one in my mind’s eye at this moment, 

- where it is pre-eminently the case; I 
do not mean my own, though I think 
we would scarcely yield even to the 
—— men in liking for our preceptors. 
Foul befall us, indeed, when we learn 
to remember, with any thing save 
affectionate gratitude, the names of 
our old and kind masters—when we 
cease to honour and bless the memory 
of good old Thomas Sutton,” and 
acknowledge not within our bosoms a 
sentiment of semi-filial regard at the 
very mention of Charter-House! 

We boast not, indeed, to be the 
neighbours of royalty, as do our 
brethren of Eton. We have not 
around us the pleasant fields of our 
cousins of Harrow and Rugby. We 
cannot show cathedrals with our kins- 
men of Winchester, and Westminster, 
and St Paul's; but we are not with- 
out our share of attractions neverthe- 
less. Nor will we, in addition te our 
intrinsic merits, disdain to acknow- 
ledge some trifling obligation to the 
advantages of contrast. We dre, at 
the same time, fortunate and unfortu- 
nate in our locality. The bellowings 
of Smithfield, in spite of the “‘ mugitus 
boum”’ of the Georgics, are any thing 
but classical. We are compassed about 
by fat bulls—a pearl literally among 
swine. Wilderness Row sends forth 
a dense and dingy population, con- 
tinually belying the name it bears ; 


and on our western boundary we are 


not far removed from the multitudi- 
nous tribes of Clerkenwell and Saffron 
Hill, avwrromodes yoyeoutvves, more 
dense, and, alas! more dirty. One 
solitary ray of glory, indeed, streams 
upon the massive wall, now bending 


- 
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with age, which confines us on the 
east—Goswell Street bids fair to have 
its name immortalized as having been 
deemed worthy to be the residence of 
the immortal Pickwick ; but I know 
not that we have any other neighbour 


.“ renowned in story or in song.” 


Nobody who knew us not would sus. 
pect us of lurking so quietly among 
such uncongenial streets, and lanes, 
and courts, and alleys. But only do 
us the favour to turn up Charter- 
House Lane, or into Carthusian 
Street, and you shall not be without 
your reward. Does the quiet of the 
square strike you as refreshing after 
the confusion and hurly-burly you 
have just quitted? You have not yet 
half fathomed the depths of our still. 
ness. Keep on, if you please—so— 
under the great archway on your left— 
and you are in a moment more out of 
the world than in any college on the 
banks of Isis or Camus. You look 
up at the old rude semi-Cyclopian 
wall, and the windows of an. elder 
fashion, with a silent expression of 
wonderment at lighting upon such 
things in such a place. You walk 
about delicately, as if fearing to dis- 
turb the deep repose of the genius loci. 
You peep through arched passages 
and half-closed doorways with a timid 
curiosity, half expecting to be terrified 
and “taken in the manner” by the 


-apparition of some strange form suited 
to so strange a habitation ; some dis- ° 


embodied monk, searching in vain for 
the cell which was his earthly dwell- 
ing-place, retaining still, according to 
the creed of Sir Kenelm Digby, “a 
bias and a languishing” towards his 
bodily haunts, muttering, as he flits 
by, whispered Pater-Nosters and 
hollow-sounding Ave-Marys. You 
turn to flee at the first glimpse of an 
old man in a black cloak; but pause, 
half ashamed of your own apprehen- 
sions. Look again—take courage ; 
there is nothing so very terrible about 
poor old brother A——. Walk on, 
and you shall see many such as he, 
and learn to look on them too without 
alarm. Yonder is a group of them— 
aprict senes—seated on the bench in 
the great court in that quiet basking 
gossiping idleness which old age asks 
and loves—canvassing the merits of 
the new building now in progress of 
erection—the warmth of to-day’s sun 
as compared with that of yesterday— 
or the number of minutes yet to elapse 
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ere the bell summons them to their 
social meal. Happy souls! that have 
no heavier cares than these to load the 
evening hours of life, and make them 
drag wearily to a close—that can for- 
get in this tranquil retreat the chances 
and changes which compelled them to 
seek its shelter! Many a gossip used 
I to have with those old fellows in my 
time, waylaying them as they toddled 
through the short cloister adjoining 
what used to be called Watkinson’s 
Arch, on their way to their afternoon 
devotions ; and many a queer tale did 
I hear when they happened to be in a 
more than usually communicative hu- 
mour. There were some of the poor 
brothers of the Charter- House in those 
days, whose stories, “ stranger than 
fiction,” might put many a novel to 
the blush. 

Nor leave, I charge you, a single 
corner unexplored, till you have found 
and admired our great hall, its old 
dark wainscotings, its lanterned roof, 
its galleries for fair dames and merry 
minstrelsy, and its quaint old fireplace 
garnished with mimic instruments of 
war. Stillless, if thou canst by any 
means make interest with one in autho- 
rity, neglect to persuade him to open 
to thy wondering eyes our governor’s 
room, with its huge latticed bay-win- 
dow, its tapestried walls, and its gor- 
geous chimneypiece. Let him take 
thee, too, into ourchapel, pausing duly, 
ere thou enterest, to peruse the iam- 
bics which declare the end of Nicholas 
Mann, “ Olim magister, nunc remis- 
tus pulvere.” Let him point out to 
thee the resting-place of the munificent 
old man, that noble sample of Britain’s 
merchant sons, whose bounty it is our 
duty and our pride annually to com- 
memorate :—let him show thee where 
sleeps, not far from his side, one of 
the worthiest of his many worthy sons, 
‘“‘ clarum et venerabile nomen,’’ Car- 
thusian Ellenborough :—and then let 
him lead thee out upon the terraced 
walk, and display to thy astonished 
gaze an extent of territory whose very 
existence in such a spot is to more 
than half the world a thing unknown, 
undreamed of, and almost, save to 
actual vision, incredible. Yet one 
thing more: let the heart of thy cice- 
rone warm towards thee, ds thou 
expressest thy increasing gratification 
at all which he showeth thee: let him 
take thee, at the proper hour, nothing 
loth, into that ne plus ultra of comfort, 
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hight Brooke Hall, that snuggest of 
symposiac chambers, albeit Dan Phee- 

bus with his jolly visage peereth in 

never at its windows: let him make 

thee free of its happy corporation 

seat thee at its hospitable board— 

feast thee with its dainties—cheer 

thee with its social converse—send 

thee away when the hour of parting - 
comes, grieving only that it comes so 

soon :—and if that day is not noted as 

a white day in thy calendar—if ever 

thenceforth thou speakest word or 

syllable of Charter-House save in its 

honour, thou hast less taste and more 

ingratitude than, whoever thou mayst 

be I would willingly give thee credit 

or. 

To me there are few greater plea» 
sures in life than an occasional after- 
noon’s visit to my old school. It seems 
to me a positive duty to hold it, and te 
cause it to be held, in honour. Iam 
as jealous of its reputation as of my 
own. Whoever filches from it. its 
good name, goes nigh to commit a 
similar depredation upon myself. He 
who slanders my school wounds not 
my school alone—my own ribs are 
bruised by its thumps. I would do 
battle for its claims against the cham- 
pion of any other school in the three 
kingdoms, and feel myself thrice 
armed in the justice of my quarrel. 
I have only to learn that such a one 
is a Charter-House man, and I look 
upon him forthwith with a kindlier 
eye—with a sort of free-masonic 
brotherly feeling. But he must (at 
any rate, so far as regards our common 
school) be * likeminded” with myself, 
or I shrink from him as I would from 
a chimney-sweeper in a narrow pas+ 
sage. 1 know of nothing which 
more stirs my bile, than to hear a 
coxcombical jackanapes affect to de- 
spise and make scoff of the source 
of whatever little knowledge (for in 
such cases it always is little) he 
may happen to possess. I am natu- 
rally and constitutionally a man of 
peace, but I could tweak the nose of 
the fellow with the most unalloyed 
satisfaction :—I long to kick him:— 
like Maria, * I can hardly forbear 
hurling things at him.” He is one of 
those thankless children whom it is 
* sharper than a serpent’s tooth” to 
have; an intellectual matricide: Icould 
even find in my heart to give him, like 
those iron old Romans, his sack, his 
viper, and his ape—I never could un« 
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derstand on what grounds they added 
the cock and the dog—and hold him 
kicking under the water till he was 
within half a gulp of bidding defiance 
to the efforts of the Humane Society. 
I am, as I said, pacifically disposed, yet 
I could pick a quarrel even with Cow- 
per, that most peaceable specimen of 
* the ** genus irritabile,” for the merely 
so much as hinting that to “ love the 
y-place of our early days” can 
y any possibility be “ a weakness ;" 
and yet, though he rails at schools 
roundly, he describes so well the plea- 
sure which one feels in revisiting them 
in after life, that I do not believe 
he could in his heart have enter- 
tained much dislike for them.— 
s¢ A weakness,” forsooth! Then do 
I glory in my infirmity—for I am 
proud of loving the spot where I 
sported away the few years which we 
*¢ little victims,” as Gray calls us, are 
allowed to gallop through, before care 
jumps up in the saddle behind us. I 
look—profane wretch that I am!—with 
a peculiar pleasure at the chapel win- 
dow, happily not painted, through 
which one memorable afternoon I 
*‘ swiped” the cricket-ball:—at the 
corner behind whose shelter I used, 
in daring defiance of magisterial edicts, 
and ambitious imitation of maturer 
manhood, to inhale the fragrance of 
the forbidden and furtive ** weed:” 
—at the roof over which I scrambled 
night after night, at the peril of life 
and limb, for no earthly object save 
the chance of a sound flogging the fol- 
lowing morning. I cannot but con- 
fess to a slight compunctious visiting 
at the sight of the window, from whose 
“ eoign of vantage” I more than once 
saluted some unsuspicious passer-by, 
now with a shower of peppering peas 
or innocuous nutshells, now perchance 
with a not scanty libation of that pure 
element, which Pindar and the tee- 
totallers pronounce most excellent. 
Some little twitches of conscience, I 
say, I cannot but acknowledge ; but, 
after all, I would not give a fig for a 
man who could go back to his old 
school and not find a spot pregnant 
with some reminiscence of mischief. 
Your stiff-starched, steady-going ju- 
' ‘yenile, who never gets into a scrape, 
and looks virtuously indignant at the 
bare mention of a birch, is no boy 
after my heart :—I have something of 
‘Sir Oliver Surface in me. 
I stroll down the old cloister, and 
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lo! in that central recess, hight Mid- 
die Briers, seems to rise up beforeme 
the identical dispenser of sweet things, 
whom it was my prime delight years 
ago totorment. Alas! it is but one 
of Fancy’s pranks—like Macbeth’s 
air-drawn dagger, “ there’s no such 
thing.” There have been strange re- 
volutions in the last few years. I knew 
in my time three dynasties of piemen. 
There is another now, and for all I 
know there may have been a dozen 
more between. And could not thy 
gentler sex, O enticing Mrs Clayton ! 
preserve thee from usurping violence ? 
What man of iron heart could seize 
thy sceptre and transfer thine ancient 
seat of empire? I miss thee sore, O 
gentle autocrat of tarts! Never again 
shall I fall upon thy dainties, as I was 
wont to do of yore, with all the indis- 
criminating appetite of thirteen! Ne- 
ver more shall I wantonly upset thine 
orange-basket, as of old, and take to 
my heels, leaving thee, like some anile 
Atalanta, to gather up as thou best 
mightest the golden fruit, bearing 
me, kind soul, no greater malice than 
wishing thou couldst “ just ketch that 
young warmint, that’s all.” 

There is one, and one only lack 
about my old school which always 
strikes me very forcibly. I have walk. 
ed through other great schools, and 
in their halls, their dormitories, their 
schoolrooms I see, above and around 
me, hundreds of names that havethrown 
a fresh glory on the pulpit, the bar, 
the senate, the camp, and the quarter- 
deck—names that will die only when 
the last man dies—anxiously preserved 
and proudly displayed—names carved 
or traced perchance ere yet a dream 
of future greatness had flitted across 
the young vision—when the height of 
the boy’s ambition was to leave some 
memorial of himself, however rude, 
behind himn—that his name might not 
be utterly forgotten in the spot which 
it was destined one day to hallow. 
The thickly-lettered walls of such 
places are their simplest, noblest, most 
eloquent panegyric. Their men must 
look up at them with somewhat of 
that pride which animated him who, 
after long gazing in speechless eestasy 
on the masterpiece of the great master 
of his art, ithe forth at last into the 
exulting boast, “* And J, too, am a 
painter |” 

We have none of these—at least we 
had none till within these few yearsam 
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and these are somewhat scattered; and 
all, moreover, carved by the monoto- 
nous uncharacterising hand of the 
artificer. They are all the same, un- 
relieved by any picturesque variety of 
type or hue—all formal, priggish, 
copy-book, tombstone-like, looking 
inscriptions —immortality purchased 
at threepence per letter! I know not 
to what this nakedness of our walls is 
to be attributed ; but I do not now ex- 
pect ever to see it remedied. He 
would be a bold spirit who should first 
mar with his rude autograph the white- 
ness of the virgin plaster :—i/li robur 
et @s triplex circa pectus erit,—and, if 
the latter be not somewhere else, as 
well as circa pectus, he will stand a 
good chance of smarting for his auda- 
city. But let it not ‘be thonght that 
we show no great names, because we 
have none such to boast. No, we 
have our full share, and more than our 
full share. What a glorious alphabet 
we could make: —Par exemple, A, 
Addison—B, Blackstone—bah! I am 
stopped at the outset, for I must not 
make invidious distinctions, and al- 
ready I want a second B for Barrow, 
I do not know that to me, individually, 
the absence of these mural records is 
a matter of much moment, for I—and 
I trust all good Carthusians—have 
most of them by heart: but we want 
them for the public, who have no inte- 
rest in searching out our glories, and 
need to have them pointed out to them 
before they hold us in due honour, 
To my mind’s eye they are as visible 
as though they met my bodily vision, 
in real tangible black and white, at 
every step | take. They puff me up 
in my own esteem, and make me shine 
in my own eyes with a reflected glory. 
But that is not all they do for me. 
These departed sonsof Charter- House 
stand to me, of whose future existence 
they had not the remotest idea, in a re- 
lation of which they never dreamed. 
They are the sureties for my good be- 
haviour—my involuntary godfathers. 
Were l evertotransgress the sixth com- 
mandment, my nightly couch would 
be haunted by 500 spirits, besides that of 
the murdered man. In my dreams I 
should see them, beriding all upon me 
their serious, Poca, | reproving 
glances; and hear their solemn accents 
saying, with a severity not unmixed 
with sorrow,—* Thou a son of Sutton, 
and didst thou do this?” 1am fain 
to confess that on this ground I stand, 
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comparatively speaking, alone. My 
best friends, good and true Carthu- 
sians into the bargain, feel it not, and 
smile—thank Heaven, not sneeringly 
—at what they are pleased to call my 
hobby, my crotchet, my foible, or, as 
the phrase is nowadays, my idiosyn- 
crasy. Well, be itso. It were un- 
ateful in me to grudge them a harm- 
ess laugh at my expense, who am 
wont to enjoy so many at theirs, 
Laugh and let laugh, so long as there 
be nothing sardonic in the grin, is, to 
my thinking, a fair and honest maxim : 
I love not a friend whom I ‘cannot 
rally with impunity.’ But for myself 
I confess I hold the ties of societies— 
if I may so express myself—of such 
societies I mean as a school or a col- 
lege, whose names are hallowed in our 
minds by many a bright recollection of 
the past—by many a common benefac- 
tor whose memory we can bless —by 
many an illustrious son, to whom we 
can point with a common pride — by 
many a near and dear friend there won 
—I hold, I say, the ties and the claims 
which such fellowships have upon us, 
to be inferior in strength only to those 
of country and of blood; and in the 
next degree of shame to him who 
brings disgrace on the gray hairs of 
his sire and the honour of bis ances- 
tors, do I place the man who feels no 
reverence for the well-springs whence 
his spirit drank its earliest draughts, 
and scruples not, without one qualm 
of conscience, to put his “ alma 
mater” to the blush. I love that fond 
old classical epithet of ‘alma mater:" 
I see no reason why it should not be 
applied to a school as well as to a 
university ; nay, I know not indeed 
whether it be not the more proper ap- 
plication of the two; but, however 
that may be, it smacks of a wholesome 
respect, a reverential affection in the 
choice spirits who were wont to use it, 
which alone would be sufficient to 
warm my heart towards their memo- 
ries. But I bid fair to wander. 

That old chapel too—what a host of 
recollections does it not awaken! It 
was not often my lot to kneel within 
its walls as a worshipper, for I 
numerous and kind friends around, 
who made my Sabbath-days for the 
most part holidays ; but I well remem- 
ber being once debarred from this in- 
dulgence, as a punishment for some 
scrape I had got into, and having to 
attend its services for three or four suc- 
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cessive Sundaysin consequence; and I 
remember well, too, how I then used to 
envy those happier juveniles who were 
at church at home—that is to say, 
with. their friends, and at liberty. I 
fear I did not say my prayers so ear- 
nestly as I ought to have done on 
those few weary Sundays; at any rate 
it would be useless to deny that my 
name is still legible, carved at full 
length on the back of the bench before 
that on which my seat was allotted. 
What a broad, kind, sheltering back 
hadst thou, long lost, but not forgotten, 
——, under whose concealing shade I 
plied my unseen labour! What a 
magnificent snore was thine, O most 
irreverent ! which did divert the 
watchful ear of pastor and master from 
heeding the cautious chisellings of the 
sculptor, alas, no less irreverent! 

Would that the mirth of the child 
recalled, the pride of the man awaken- 
ed, were the only feelings stirred up 
within us by a ramble about the well- 
remembered precincts! We leave a 
large public school, and, though but 
one short year has departed to swell 
the number of its vanished brethren, 
we cannot return to it for an odd half 
hour, without being visited by remem- 
brances which have, at the very least, 
some tinge of sadness. In the natural 
course of things it must be so. In, the 
course of four years passed within 
these walls, I must have had, at a mo- 
derate computation, about eight hun- 
dred schoolfellows. What wonder 
that of so great a number, 





Some are dead and some are gone, 
And some are scatter’d and alone, 
And some are in a far countrie, 
And some all restlessly at home ?” 


I do not mean to say that of that eight 
hundred I could call one-eighth, or 
even one-sixteenth part my friends: 
to half of them, perhaps, I never so 
much as spoke twenty words duriag 
the whole period of our common pu- 
pillage ; but they were all my school- 
fellows—all Carthusians ;—and for 
such, when I hear of unlooked.for 
sorrows or untimely death, I have ever 
asigh the more. It is as good as a 


score of homilies to walk by one’s self 
in holiday time round the old haunts. 
In the quarter, when the playground 
is full and noisy, when the eye can 
* turn nowhere but it lights upon some 
laughing face, and the ear can hear 
nothing savesounds of merriment, these 
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things do notstrike one with such force, 
thongh even then they will at times 
intrude; but in vacation-time, when 
master and scholar are alike holiday- 
making—and it would be difficult to 
say which enjoys the release with the 
keener relish—there is a silence and a 
solitude about the place, a desolation 
—not of ruins, but as though some 
enchanter’s wand had whisked awa 

from it every thing with the breath of 
life in its nostrils—which chills my 
spirits at the very outset, and disposes 
me to sad and serious contemplations. 
The old gate-porter at his lodge, doz- 
ing in his elbow-chair, starts from his 
slumbers at the unwonted sound of a 
footfall, as I pass through. The 
boards of the fine old carved oak stair- 
case that leads up to the terrace, are 
as unstained as though they had been 
laid down but an hour ago. The 
long broad terrace itself has lost 
half of its attractions. There is no 
pleasure in walking along it now. 
There is no admiring eye below to 
look up at me as I pace along it, en- 
vious of the high privilege denied to 
the status pupillaris;—no enquiring 
group to speculate on the name and 
business of the stranger who seems to 
be so much at home in their domain. 
The old cloister strikes damp, and 
cold, and cheerless ; I almost wonder 
how I ever could have taken such 
pleasure in vaulting in and out at its 
broad high windows. The green 
shows not, through all its extent, a 
vestige of its absent denizens, save, 
perchance, four or five hoops dexter- 
ously swung up to rot upon some pros 
jecting branch of the old, decaying, 
smoke-blackened trees, or a broken 
tennis-bat thrown aside on a heap of 
rubbish in some neglected corner, and 
serving only by its presence to impress 
upon us more forcibly the utter deser- 
tion of the place. I rattle the handles 
of the schoolroom doors in vain, and 
I growl and grumble that I am not 
able to get in, where I formerly thought 
it the greatest earthly happiness to get 
out. It would be a satisfaction to me 
to look even upon the old flogging- 
block—a sort of chastened pleasure, 
renovare dolorem. I would fain se- 
tisfy myself, also, as to the truth of a 
rumour which has reached my ears, 
that that venerable relic has in its 
old age met with a “ heavy blow anda 
great discouragement ;” that it holds 
now only a divisum imperium where 
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it once was alone in its glory; that a 
second parvenu flogging-block has 
been of late introduced to share, per- 
chance erelong to usurp, its long un- 
questioned prerogatives. But the at- 
tempt is vain. There is absolutely no- 
thing to see but bare walls and close- 
shuttered windows—-nothing to hear but 
the distant hum and buzz of the ** world 
shut out;”—around me silence and 
solitude, and beneath me the dead! 
I am treading at every step over the 
common grave of thousands, unconse- 
crated by the voice of Holy Church, 
unvisited by the gloomy pageantry 
which waiis on death in its ordinary 
forms—a vast charnel-house of undis- 
tinguished bones—a huge garner for 
the harvest of a pestilence, reaped five 
centuries ago! At such times it is 
that the sadness of the place inspires 
a kindred feeling ; at such times do I 
think of » and » and poor 
——, gone from among us in the 
bright warm springtime of life; of 
——, a solitary toiler in a land far 
from the home and the friends of his 
early years ;—of many 4 one on whose 
undeserving head the world has dealt 
its merciless buffets—many a weary 
struggler in vain—many a bright 
prospect dimmed and overclouded— 
many a soaring spirit checked and 
broken,—and I turn away from the 
spot with a less careless footstep, ‘a 
sadder and (I trust) a wiser man.” 
But I did not mean to be mournful 
when I began this paper. 

Of all the days in the year, com. 
mend me most especially to that on 
which we meet to do honour to the 
memory of our Founder—a day long 
anticipated and fondly remembered— 
a day of hand-shakings and heart- 
warmings—a day ou which they who 
were friends of old strengthen their 
friendship, and they who were foes 
forget their enmity—a day of unin- 
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troduced acquaintanceships, when we 
need no master of the ceremonies to 
present one Carthusian to another— 
a day of merry tales and side-shaking 
reminiscences, when all our juvenile 
delinquencies and escapades are called 
up in review before us, only to make 
us wish that we could once more have 
an opportunity of being guilty of 
them—when the old school-stories of 
our time are told, failing not, though 
for the twentieth time, to elicit the 
accustomed peal of merriment, and 
the old hall echoes again to the cheers 
which follow the prime toast of the 
evening, the time-honoured heartfelt 
toast of “ Domus,” and the uproarious 
but merry controversy to whichitnever 
fails to give rise. It must be a tempt- 
ing lure, indeed, that would keep me 
away from that day’s meeting—a most 
unexceptionable excuse that would 
salve my conscience for the breach of 
duty. It was but the other day that £ 
heard of a little knot of Carthusians, 
wlio had met together and celebrated 
** Founder's Day" in Australia. I 
would I knew their names, for they 
must be men after my own heart; but 
though unknown, I honour them none 
the less. I will answer for it, there is 
not a single one of that “ band of bro~ 
thers” whom Charter-House need 
blush to acknowledge as her son. 

But I must lay a strong hand upon 
myself, The cacoéthes scribendi is in- 
creasing upon me too rapidly—crescit 
indulgens sibi—and 1 forget that I am 
not yet quite sufficiently stricken zin 
years to claim the privilege of unli- 
mited garrulity. 1 would not will- 
ingly become ad extremum ridendus, 
though Ihave wind and bottom enough 
for a mile or two more yet, It is bet- 
ter to pull up at the distance than to 
break down before the judge. 

’ 5 Vi R. hy 
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SIR ELIDUC. 


A LAY OF MARIE, 


BY DELTA. 


*« He had a daughter of young age, 


The shoon were gold upon 


er feet. 


So white she was and fair of mood ; 
So is the snow on red blood. 

Whereto should I that maid descrive ? 
She was the fairest thing on-live.”* 


1. 
Toven ye the harp with tender 
hand, 
And gently let its music flow, 
While softly, sadly the Minstrel 
sings 
An olden tale of love and woe :— 
Three hundred years have come and 


gone; 
As dewdrops shine and disappear, 

ince first twas sung by fair Marie 
To Henry’s royal ear. 


2. 
The stately knight, young Eliduc, 
As alone in hall he sate, 
Beheld the page of Elizabeth, 
At eve, beside his gate. 
“ Come hither—hither, thou page of 
court, 
What would the King with me?” 
The boy held the love-gifts on his arm, 
As he lowly bent on knee. 


3. 
“TJ bear this gay gold ring, Sir 
Knight, 
And robe of miniver ; 
Greets thee by these, my ladye 
bright, 
And bids thee think of her.” 
To and fro strode Eliduc, 
To and fro he paced the floor, 
Then put the gift-ring on his 
hand, 
And the robe his shoulders o’er. 


4, 
To and fro strode Eliduc; 
Anon with folded arms he stood ; 
Then brush'd ‘theehall with hurried 
step, 
Like one in doubtful mood. 
At length he bit his nether lip, 
Breathed deep, with downcast 
head ; 
For a moment paused in torturing 
thought, 
To the boy then, sighing, said— 


Sir Bevis of Hamptoun. 


: 5. 
*¢ Go back—haste back, my little foot- 


page, 
To the palace straight repair, 
And tell the Princess Elizabeth 
That I will think of her.” 
The little page knelt, the little page 
rose 
From the rushes whereon he knelt, 
And “Y him thence,—but who may 
te 
What Eliduc then felt ? 


6. 

Brave Eliduc is woe-begone, 

A cloud o’erhangs his eyes, 
And though in fame he hath rivals 

none, 

By the wild sea-shore he sighs. 
He stands upon the barren rock, 

He listens to the shrieking mew, 
Until the evening star is out, 

And earth is moist with dew. 


7. 
But the King hath sent, the Knight 
hath gone 
Where he sat at chess in hall, 
At 7 chequer-board play’d a stranger 
ord, 
Behind stood his daughter tall. 
« Why, daughter, dove Elizabeth, 
Greet ye not this noble knight ? 
’Tis the same who hath our kingdom 
saved, 
And quell’d our foes in fight.” 


8. 
Elizabeth stretch’d forth her white 
soft hand, 
And with Eliduc down she stray’d 
By the tapestried wall of that long. 
arch’d hall, 
While at board her father play’d. 
In a Window’d niche at length they 
stood, 
The fair one and the brave— 
Both sorrowful and in pensive mood, 
Both silent as the grave ;— 
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9. 
Till the ladye faltering spake—* Sir 
Knight, 
Words are ill befitting me, 
But were the world at my behest, 
I would wed no mate but thee.”— 
«¢ Sweet princess fair,” said Eliduc, 
As he dropp’d her proffer’d hand, 
« I am pledged by the oath of a:leal 
true knight, 
To return to my native land ; 


10. 
s¢ And thou knowest, flower, that not 
with me 
Canst thou leave this realm to roam, 
For thou art the sole child of its 
crown, 
Which thou must wear at home.” 
*’Tis nay, ‘tis nay, Sir Elidue— 
This heart is thine, this hand is 
free— 
And if thou spurn’st me not away, 
I will cross the waves with thee !” 


ll. 
She stood before him beautiful, 
Like a lily pure by a lake; 
With deep-drawn sighs, and dovelike 
eyes ; 
O, his heart was like to break! 
“« My bird of beauty,” said Eliduc, 
« I am summon’d across the 
sea— 
But blithely sing in thy father’s halls 
Till I come back for thee. 


12. ' 
« O yes—O yes! my fair Princess, 
In hopeful peace and pleasure 
rest.”” 
Then the love-sick heart of Eliza- 
beth 
Leapt for joy within its nest ; 
And returning to her sire the king, 
Sir Eliduc ’gan say— 
«To the shores of my native Brit- 
tanie 
I am summon’d hence away. 


13. 
« Thy realm, great king, is now at rest ; 
Thy foes are all o’ercome ; 
While the jars and the wars of my own 
dear land 
Call all her children home. 
‘At the throne, where sign’d was my 
* exile, ; 
All the knaves who cross’d my way. 
Have own'd the shame of their per- 
jured words, 
And for my presence pray > 
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14, 
“ Well, well I knew the carpet knights 
For their gentle selves should fear, 
When o’er them gleam’d the Flanders 
axe, 
« And Brabant’s threatening spear.” 
“* Sir Eliduc,” replied the King, 
** Thy worth may none gainsay ; 
In the gloom of war thou camest to 
us, 
And leavest us peace to-day.” 


15. 
The King bade the royal galleys wait 
At Totness, by the shore, 


‘To the plains of France with sword 


and lance 
To escort the brave Knight o'er. 
With golden gleam the pennants 
stream'd ; 
In foam the blue waves curl’d ; 
On deck stood the bearded halber- 
diers, 
And the snow-white sails unfurl’d. 


16. 
From the echoing streets of Exeter 
March’d a thousand men and 
more, 
With banners, and unbeaver’d all, 
Following Eliduc to the shore. 
There is never a knight in Loegria 
Can match with this strange 
knight, 
At feat of courtly tournament, 
Or on blood-red field of fight. 


17. 
Elizabeth gazed from the turret high, 
And she saw him, on the plain 


Departing ’mid bright clumps of 


spears, 
While pages held each rein ; 
And toll the bells went, tant-a-roll; . 
And she heard the trampling 
crowd, 
And the trumpets’ bray, and the loud 
huzza, 
And the neigh of a war-horse proud. 


18. 

Passion and pride now lifted up 

Her heart within her breast, 
But doubt and fear anon drew near, 

And down her spirit press’d ; 
Then, turning, she sank upon her 

couch, 
And wrung her hands, and sigh- 


ed— 
« 0, would that Sir Eliduc were 
back ee 
To woo me for his bride ! 
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s¢ Like the rainbow to the clearing air, "Like Salem to the pilgrim’s sight, 


Like the bird to the vernal tree, 
Like spring’s first flowers ’mid wood- 
land bowers 
To the honey-thirsting bee ; 


When his feet are travel-sore, ~ 
Come the thoughts of thy return, dear 
love, 
My longing spirit o’er!” 


Fitte SEconD. 


1 . 
O, sad was the song of Gildeluec 
As she sate within her bower, 
Beguiling, with her dulcimer, 
The solitary hour. 
¢¢ Was it a voice?” she rose and cried, 
“Or what step comes here in 
quest ?”’ 
The ag flew wide—’twas Sir Eli- 
uc, 
And she fell upon his breast. 


2. 
** Welcome, welcome! my husband 
dear !"’ 
Aye she clasped his neck and cried ; 
* All heavy and drear have lagg’d 
the hours 
Since thou did’st sail the tide. 
Bring wine and bread, let the board 
be spread, [joice!” 
Bid the silence of our halls re- 
** Heaven bless thee, fair Gildeluec! ” 
Quod the knight, with a low sad 
voice. 


3. 
« And comest thou hither with heart 
of grief, 
My lord, my loved?” the lady said. 
Thou know’st that our lund is o’er- 
run with foes,” 
Sigh’d the knight, with downcast 
head. 
** Thou art weary, and here wilt rest 
to-night, 
And at morning to the king” 
** Nay,” answer’d he, ‘I must leave 
this roof 
Ere the bells of vesper ring.” 





4, 
« When life was young, Gildeluec, 
To me thou gavest thy hand; 
There was no flower like thee, sweet 
love, 
In all this blooming land. 
And dost thou call me cruel now ? 
Then surely am I changed ; 
Deem’st thou that broken is my vow, 
Or my heart from thine estran- 
ged?” 


K 


ve 
«As the snow,” cried noble Gil- 
deluec, 
«‘ On the Alps, I know thee pure;:. 
Like the roots o’ the everlasting hills, 
Thy faith is firm and sure ; 
Then go—go—go to the battle-field, 
’Tis thy country calls for thee, 
When our foes have before thee fallen 
or fled, 
Return to peace and me!” 


6. 
His steed at the portal neighing 
. _ paw’d; 
Sir Elidue donn’d his mail, 
His figured casque, with its morion 
black, 
And steel-barr’d aventayle. 
He clasp’d her form—he snatch’d one 
kiss— 
By their threshold cypress-tree ; 
Bade all the saints his dame to bless, 
Then off through the woods rode 
he. 


7. 
The nights they pass’d, and the days 
they pass’d, 
Heavy and lone they fell, 
As Gildeluec pined for the bugle 
blast 
Which her lord’s return should 
tell. 
Yet heard she how o'er vanquish'd 
foes, 
Had his banner victorious flown, ., 
While the fame of his name, like a 
sweet west wind, 
Through his native land was blown. 


8. [heart, 
Did the trumpet of battle arouse his 
As it aroused in days of yore? 
Did he think of his mate, lone watch- 
ing late, 
For his coming, at her bower door? 
No more—no more the battle toils 
Did Sir Elidue’s bosom cheer ; 
And if he thought of Gildeluec, 
— with grief, and shame, and 
ear. 
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9. 
For o’er his soul, like an April gust, 
Toawaken the young flowers driven, 
Came the thoughts of Elizabeth, sad 
and pale, 
Like a seraph that pined for heaven. 
He knew her lovely as May morning, 
Pure, chaste, as the new-fallen snow: 
And could he leave uncheer’d to break, 
A heart that loved him so? 
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10: 

To have told her of his wedded state, 

"aes her heart and hopes. were 
i 

To hai told her of his Bretagne mate: 
Were to have bidden her die. 

He mused on her matchless loveliness, 
On her bright, bold, artless mind ; 

But alas! his heart, like Noah's dove, 
No haven of rest could find! 


Firre Tuirp. 


1. 
The barque is launch’d—before the 
prow 
The hissing billows of foam divide ; 
Aud Sir Elidue sails for Elizabeth, 
Whatever fate betide. 
Fresh blew the breeze—soon the waste 
wide seas [cross’d, 
By that bounding barque were 
And at Totness, with the purple dawn, 
He. lay beside the coast. 


2. 
Beneath the sheltering rocks they 
moor’d, 
In a wild lone woodland cove— 
“ Now haste thy message, page,” he 
cried, 
“ To the ladye of my love. 
And tell her that for her we wait, 
*Mid this forest by the sea ; 
Linger till eve by the palace gate, 
And hurry her thence with thee.” 


3. [away 
Without stop or stay, the fleet page 
O’er moor and o’er meadow ran, 
Till he saw young Elizabeth, ’mid the 
shrubs 
And flowers of the palace lawn. 
And he hath knelt and whisper’d there, 
And she hath heard and sigh’d,— 
Lo! he waits in the copse by the pos- 
tern-gate 
Till the grey of eventide. 


4, 
When but one star shone like a torch 
On departing daylight’s tomb, 
To the wistful page she comes—she 
came 
Like an angel through the gloom. 
With light quick step like a startled 
fawn, 
She hasten’d her through the grove, 
A short, warm mantle, with ermined 
fringe, 
Thrown her splendid dress above. 


[dight, 
With harness bright for the path be- 
The ready palfrey stood ; [rein, 
The page seized hold of ‘the silken 
And away they hied through the 
wood, 
Neath the linden tree watch’d Elidue; 
Behind was moor’d his barque; 
But he leapt to his feet when Elizas 
beth 
Came riding up through the dark! 


6. 
* Welcome, welcome, my love, my 
life !"— 
In a moment, within his arms 
Lay the heaving breast of the young 
princess, 
In the bloom of her virgin charms; 
“¢ To’sea, to sea, my mariners!” 
The white sails are unfurl’d; 
Behind the barque the land withdrew ; 
Before the white waves curl’d. 


7. 
Oh bliss of bliss—a lovely night !— 
The winds breathed gently free, 
The stars, a galaxy of light, © 
Shower’d fire upon the sea ; 
And on and on, they bore and 
bore 
The beauteous and the brave, 
Till green Bretagne display’d its 
. shores 
Like a cloud above the wave. 


8. 
Sudden changed the sky—a tempest 
fierce ; 
Fell brooding ; and lo! the gale, 
Like an evil spirit from hell let loose, 
Split the mast and rent the sail! 
And the mountain waves rear’d their 
crested heads, 
And the lightning scorch’d the sky, 
And the mariners on their patron 
saints 
In supplication cry. 
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9. 
Bat from the helm, with upraised 
arm 
An old man leapt, and said— 
“On St Clement and St Nicolas, 
sirs, 
In vain ye call for aid,— 
On Mary Mother in vain ye call— 
All, Sir Elidue, for thee 
Hath the wrath of Heaven o’ertaken 
us ; 
Throw thy paramour in the sea,— 


10. 
« And return, return to thy wedded 
wife!" 
*« Wedded wife!” pale Elizabeth 
cried, 


With a shriek gave up her startled life, 
And fell dead by his side. 
He held her wrist—her lips hekiss’'d— 
No word his fate deplored ; 
But Sir Eliduc seized the old man’s 
waist 
And toss’d him overboard. 


[June,: 
1k, 
*T was silence all ;—the wild winds fell, 
And the clouds dispersed away : 
Ali the stars grew pale, save the morn. 
ing star 
That heralded the day :— 
With a bubbling groan the old man 
sank ; 
The mariners sat with in-drawn 
breath ; 
To Bretagne’s shore the vessel bore— 
Twas like a ship of death. 


12. 
*Twas silence all: the brightening 
east 
Proclaim’d the coming day ; 
With many a shriek, from crag and 
creek 
The seamews skimm’d the bay, 
While sad and silent they glide along 
Till the beetling shore they reach, 
Then, with dead Elizabeth in his 
arms, 
Strode Eliduc from the beach. 


Firre FourtH. 


1. 
“ Why mournest thou thus, Sir Eli- 
duc ? 
What is thy cause of woe ? 
Why these stifled sighs and heavy 
eyes ? 
Sure of yore it wont not so ; 
And why s0 often, Sir Eliduc, 
Dost thou thread the woods alone?” 
The knight look’d up on Gildeluec, 
But answering word spake none. 


2. 
The knight was a gallant knight, the 
first 
In battle field or festive hall ; 
The knight isan alter’d man ; hehangs 
His cuirass on the wall: 

Within its kennel yells the hound ; 
The prison’d falcon pines away ; 
The steed neighs from his stall, as if 

To chide his lord's delay. 


3. 
At peep of morn, ’mid thick green 
woods, 
Sir Eliduc to stray hath gone ; 
There is no music in human voice ; 
He loves to be alone. 
At fall of eve, ‘neath the rising moon, 
Through the tangled walks he 
strays ; 
The heart of Gildeluec almost broke 
To behold his alter'd ways. 


4, 
‘¢ Betide me weal, betide me woe,”— 
To her page the ladye said,— 
«* Thou must after thy sorrowing mas- 
ster go, 

And track him through the glade.” 
The page he went, the page he came; 
By her bower the ladye stood— 

‘* What news, what news, my faithful 
lad, [wood ?” 
Bringest thou from dark green- 


5. 
* From turn toturn,”’ replied the page, 
‘¢ T lurk’d Sir Eliduc’s path to see ; 
And = he enter’d the hermit’s 
cell, 
Beneath the chestnut tree ; 
And while he mourn’d that cell within, 
I listen’d the door beside, _—_[love, 
And heard him say—‘ O, murder’d 
Would for thee that I had died! 


6. 
“*'To me thou gavest thy love; for me 
Did’st leave thy father’s land ; 
And I have given thee but a grave 
Upon this foreign strand! 
And oh! and oh! had’st thou but 
seen, 
And loved some worthier mate ; 
And ro for thy hapless death, and 
oh! 
My miserable fate !’” 
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16 
Sir Eliduc came home—he sate 
With his elbow leant on knee; 
He spoke not a word of wail, nor 
sigh’d, 
Though bow’d to earth was he— 
s¢ Oh tell me why, Sir Elidue, 
Thou peak’st, ang pin’st, and roam’ st 
astray ?”— 
“« Ask the tree, by the forky lightnings 
scathed, 
Why wither its boughs away ! 


8, 
“ Ask the forest oak why down it falls 
Beneath the woodman’s stroke ; 
Ask life, when death the tyrant calls, 
Why it yields to such a yoke.”— 
Through the wood, in morning's soli- 
tude, 
Gildeluec roam’d alone, 
And knock’d at the door of the her- 
mitage, 
But answer back came none. 


9. 
With a beating heart, and trembling 
hand, 
The wicket latch she raised, 
And in as she went, with timid eyes, 
Through its twilight gloom she 


gazed. 
Why starts she back? She sees a couch 
With coverlet of snow ; 
She lifted it up in her wonderment, 
And a lady slept below! 


10. 
She slept—but ’twas thesleep of death. 
Ah! nothing could compare 
With the sparkling of her jewell’d 
robes, 
And the pearls in her raven hair, 
Save her form—and that was quite 
divine ! 
She look’das of heaven she dream’d, 
While the lustre of her loveliness, 
Like a halo round her stream’d. 


ll. 
But waned from her lip was the cherry 
red ; 
Her silk robe was her swathing 
shroud ; 
And her eyes were closed. in dim 
eclipse, 
Like stars behind a cloud. 
Was nought on earth so beautiful ! 
Gildeluec sigh’d—“ Ah me! 
No wonder, seeing what thou hast 
been, 
My lord’s heart turn’d to thee! 
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12. 
“ Then farewell love—and farewell 


ye 
The vanities of life : 
Oh would, fair light, that thou had’st 
’ jived, 
To shine his peerless wife :— 

As it is, I'll love the sun no more, 
Let to others his beams be given ; 
I'll seal mine ears to the sounds of 

earth, 
. And give my heart to heaven!” 


13. 
The cloister hath another nun, 
The gentlest, purest, holiest there ; 
Before the crucifix, morn and eve, 
She kneels in fervent prayer : 
Her thoughts are of the things 
above, 
Her dreams have all a blest abode, 
Where, ‘midst the bowers of Para- 
dise, 
White angels walk abroad. 


14, 
Sir Eliduc sits in a lonely home, 
He hath built a marble tomb, 
And within it laid the foreign maid 
In the wild wood’s central gloom : 
With railings of gold he hath railed it 
round, 
Beside the hermit’s mossy cell ; 
He hath lock’d it with a silver 


key; 
And bidden a last farewell. - 


15. 
*T was a lonesequester’d place; through 
boughs — 
The sky o’erhead was seen ; 
And wild vines ran the stems about, 
And festooning ivy green ;- 
’Twas a favourite haunt for nightin- 
gales 
Singing the moonlight through ; 
And by day the living emerald shade 
Echo’d the stock-dove’s coo. 


16: 
*Twas one of Nature’s shrines—the 
birds 
And beasts came flocking there: 
The golden pheasant, and vocal 
lark, 
And squirrel, and hart, and hare ; 
But scarce a footstep breaks the 
gloom, 
‘The long still season lone ; 
Rains, winds, and sunbeams kiss the 
tomb— 
But Sir Eliduc is gone! 
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17. 


The war-steed neighs—but not from’ ’*Twas.a glorious, glowing September 


stall— 
Caparison’d by the gate ; 
The cuirass hangs not on the wall, 
As it hath hung of late: 


His own keen hands have wiped 


awa’ 
The red rust from his sword, 


Which again sends out a silvery 


gleam, 


The Bramin Angel. 


[June, 
18 


eve, 
As the knight rode down the dale + 
The broad low sun shone along the 
land, 
And kiss’d his burnish’d mail:  ” 
— hound, and horse roam master- 
ess— 
His serving-men grow grey— 
His roofs are moss’d ;—’tistwenty years 


As if it knew its lord. Since the warrior went away ! 


19. 

A thousand friends had Sir Elidue— 

The brave, the noble, and the wise ; 
And each asks each—but of his fate 

No answering tongue replies. 
Arm'd eap-a-pie went Eliduc, 

From his proud ancestral towers alone ; 
But whither he went, or where he died, 

By man was never known! 








TOE BRAMIN ANGEL. 





AN ORIENTAL. TALE, 


Travitions in the East are imperishable, and the singularly romantic ge- 
nius of the country often invests them with the mingled force of superstition 
and fancy. Among the most frequent and favourite of these traditions, is the 
descent of angels enamoured of earthly beauty—a tale evidently formed on 
the language of the Pentateuch, alluding to the first defection of the patriarchal 
family—the “sons of God,” the Sethites, allying themselves with the “ daugh- 
ters of men,” the descendants of Cain. The ‘* Loves of the Angels,” by the 





poet Moore, gives the history ; the following lines are the mere transcript of 


the idea :— 


“ Rest thee, rest thee, weary stranger, 
Now the day is falling dim ; 

Wilt thou dare the forest ranger ? 
Wilt thou tempt the torrent’s brim ?” 


** Holy Bramin, I must wander 
Over mount and over wave ; 

See, the vision beckons yonder, 
Leading to an unknown grave.” 


«* Gentle maiden, ’tis the taper 
Of the spirit of the wold, 
As, upon his car of vapour, 
On hesweeps, blue, bright, and cold.” 


** Man of age, I must not linger 
Till the noble dead is found ; 

See, the spectre’s shadowy finger 
Pointing to the crimson ground.” 


«‘ Haste thee, haste thee, weeping beauty 
Hark, I hear the lion’s roar ; 
Pilgrim sweet of love and duty, 
We have reach’d my cottage door.’ 


« Ancient Bramin, till to-morrow 
Sees the sunbeam tinge the sky,~ 

Wilt thou shield a child of sorrow, 
Who but asks of Heaven to die?” 


«* Mine, young maiden, is no bower 
Hung with gold and silken pall ; 
Sorrow is an humble flower, 
Fittest for the cottage wall.” 


Now, beneath the straw-wove awning, 
Sit the maiden and the sage ; 

Till the silver morn-star dawning, 
Light her on her pilgrimage. 
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* Taste this goblet, lovely maiden, 
Taste these fruits, and weep no 
more: 
Let old age be anguish-laden, 
Tears of youth should soon be o’er.”’ 


Of the purple grape she tasted, 
Tasted of the Shiraz wine ; 

Still she saw the fruits unwasted, 
Still the brimming goblet shine ! 


But what strains are round her flowing? 
What wild sweets are on the wind? 

Sudden radiance o’er her glowing, 
Sudden spells around her twined. 


To the minstrel sounds ascending, 
Swift the cottage walls arise ; 
Now its thatch is o’er her bending, 

Lovely as the sunset skies. 


Painted with a thousand glories, 
Arching like a rosy cloud, 
Passion’s high heroic stories 
On its golden roof embow'd. 


Now the rush of thousand pinions, 
Mix’d with harps, is heard afar, 
Stooping from their blue dominions, 

Children of the Vesper-star. 


Where is gone the ancient stranger ? 
Whither shall the maiden fly >— 
Yet what heart can dream of danger, 
In that splendour-flashing eye ? . 


Diamonds on the caftan glitter’d 
Rubies on the sandal shone. 

Can a thought by sin embitter’d 
To that angel smile be known ? 


Now, with glorious beauty beaming, 
Stands the Bramin, wing’d and 
crown’d ; 
Spirit, with heaven’s lustre gleaming 
On his brow the star-drops bound. 


The Bramin Angel. 
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«* Come,” he cries, * earth’s loveliest 
flower ; 
Come, and be thy lover's bride ; 
Where celestial roses shower, 
Where is pour’d joy’s richest tide. 


«¢ When I came, a pilgrim lowly, 
Sent to mark the world’s decline ; 

Then I found thee, bright and holy 
One pure diamond in the mine. 


*¢ With no earthly flame I loved thee, 
Thine, too, was no earthly flame ; 
Still thro’ pain and woe I proved thee, 

Still thy faith no pang could tame. 


** Then to absence long I left thee ; 
Still thy sigh in secret stole ; 

Nay, when time of hope bereft thee, 
Still my image fill’d thy soul. 


‘* Sweet one, I was watching o’er thee, * 
Ever loving, ever nigh, 

When the tempest onward bore thee, 
When the tiger bounded by. 


“* Now thy weary way is ended, 
Thou hast found mine only tomb ; 
With thy lover’s spirit blended, 
Leave, ohleave this world ofgloom |" 


Lip to lip, like new-born roses, 
Was the vow of passion seal’d 

Now the opening roof discloses 
Golden chariots, topaz-wheel’d. 


All with joy celestial blushing 
Flies she to her lover’s arms 3 
Tears of mutual rapture gushing 
Spirit’s love, and woman’s charms. 


On the air her bright adorer, 
Spreading his empurpled wings, 
Like a shaft of lightning bore 

her. 
While upon his neck she clings. 


Now is reached the starry portal, 
Now her angel wreath is won ; 

Now a spirit, pure, immortal, 
Sits she on her lover's throne. 


Ews. 
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The Emperor and the Rabbi. 


[Sune, 


THE EMPEROR AND THE RABBI, 


THERE are some curious and some interesting reliques of tradition still to 
be found among the Jewish people. Their dispersion, and the infinite miseries 
inflicted on them, in every country where they fled from their own, inevitably 

ingui their general cultivation of literature ; but they still possessed 
scholars, philosophers, and teachers of the Law, who might have been distin- 
guished in better times, and among a more prosperous people. The Talmud 
is well known to European scholarship as containing, amid much extraordinary 
and fantastic matter, some valuable records of the national history and feelings. 
Its sententious and moral narratives, its Agadetha, are sometimes striking and 
noble; and the allegories, mysticisms, visions, and parables of the Medrasa 
bitm are sometimes not less sagacious than sublime. 

The subject of the following verses is from a tradition of the wisdom of Rabbi 
Joshuah. The Jews to this day speak with malediction of Titus, the destroyer 
of the temple, and of Hadrian, the destroyer of the nation. But Trajan is 
sometimes spoken of with more respect, probably from the contrast of his cha- 
racter, stern as it was, with that of his fierce and sanguinary successor, Hadrian; 
and from the comparative security of the Jews under an emperor who was too 
much engrossed with his incessant wars to have any leisure for persecution. 















































*‘ Otv Rabbi, what tales 
Would’st thou pour in mine ear ; 
What visions of glory, 
What phantoms of fear ?” 
*¢ Of a God, all the gods 
Of the Roman above, 
A mightier than Mars, 
A more ancient than Jove !” 


“Let me look on those splen- 
dours, 
I then shall believe ; 
Tis the senses alone 
That can never deceive. 
Nay, show me your idol, 
If earth is his shrine, 
And your Israelite God 
Shall, old dreamer, be mine.” 


*Twas Trajan that spoke, 
And the stoical sneer. 
Still play’d on his features 
Sublime and severe. 
And round the proud hall 
As his dark eye was thrown, 
He saw but one God, 
And himself was that one. 


“ The God of our forefathers !” 
Low bow’d the seer; 

s¢ Ts unseen by the eye, 
Is unheard by the ear. 

He is Srinit, he knows not 
The body’s dark chain ; 

Not the Heaven of the Heavens 
Can his glory contain. 


s He is seen in his power 
When the storm is abroad: 
The clouds by the wheels 
Of his chariot are rode. 
He is seen in his mercy, 
When mountain and plain 
Rejoice in the sunshine 


And smile in the rain. 





‘* He is seen when the lightnings 
Are shot through the heaven, 

And the crests of the mountains 
In embers are riven. 

He is heard when the tempest 
Has sent up its roar, 

And the ocean in thunder 
Is flung on the shore.” 


*«* Those are dreams,” said the mo- 
narch, 
s¢ Wild fancies of old; : 
But what God can I worship, 
When none I behold ? 
Can I kneel to the lightning, 
The wave, or the wind? 
Can I worship the shape 
That but lives in the mind?” 


« T’ll show thee his footstool, 
I'll show thee his throne :” 
Through the halls of the palace 

The Rabbi led on, 
Till above them was spread 
But the sky’s purple dome, 
And like surges of splendour 
Beneath them was Rome. 


Round the marble-crown’d mount 
Where the Emperor stood, 
Like a silver-scaled snake, 
Swept the Tiber’s bright flood 
Beyond lay the vales 
Of the rich Persian rose, 
All glowing with beauty, 
All breathing repose ; 


* 
3 


And flaming o’er all, 
In the glow of the hour, 
The Capitol shone, 
Earth’s high altar of power— 
A thousand years old, 
Yet still in its prime ; 
A thousand years more 
To be conqueror of time! 
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But the East now was purple, ** What! gaze on the sun, 

The eve was begun ; And be blind by the gaze ? 
Like a monarch at rest No eye but the eagle's 

On the wave, ee sun: Can look on that blaze!” 
Above him the clouds 

Their rich canopy roll’d, ed pen otied of susite 
With pillars of diamond, Pepi thy 9 i 

And curtains of gold. Of the sun’s sinking limb,” 
The Rabbi's proud gesture Cried the Rabbi, “ what eyeball ° 

Was turn’d to the orb ; Could dare but to see 
« Great King, let that splendour The Sovereign of him, 

Thy worship absorb.” / And the Sovereign of thee ?” 


“Ease 








Mary-le-bone Vestry-Room. May 10. 


To tue Evrror of Brackwoop’s Macazine. 


Sir,—Though folks say you are not one of we Liberals, ’tis allow’d on all 
hands you are all straight and fair like, and don’t begrudge lending a lift to 
any thing in the poetry line, British or foreign, or what not, when good of 
the sample. Now, sir, I take liberty to hand you over the case of my ne- 
phew Alfred Mulgrave Timms, which I think have been a Scandalous victim of 
Tory oppression. I don’t, for my part, understand Latin or Oxford doings, 
nor don’t want to, neither: hows’ever, the case is as thus. My nephew having 
been brought up at my expense for seven years as a parlour boarder in the 
Academy of the Reverend Jubb of Little Pedlington, which I can well afford, 
which is neither here nor there; well, sir, this youth is an honour to his family, 
and bids fair to be a Parliament man, and go to court, as the great Mr Owen 
does, whose ideas, however, I don’t go thorough-stitch with, as some of our 
gents of the board, as keeps ladies, and has whitewashed with their creditors, 
do,—well sir, I booked his name regular, I mean Mulgrave’s, at one of the 
places in Oxford College, and made it all right to qualify him to walk off with 
all the prizes, as in course with fair play he ought to; but having some inkling 
of a Commissionership from a high quarter not one hundred miles from Kil- 
kenny, whom I served in times past, he has not settled his mind as to lodging 
and vittling with the Collegers, some of which is no better than they should 
be, and dangerous at times to a timid youth; not as the money is any object, 
nor not as Mulgrave is anyways timid in the talking way.— Well, sir, the prize 
gave out this year being about the Great Plague of London, which was plagu 
odd when there was so many genteeler topics, and more suiting the late auspi- 
cious nuptials ; so what does Mulgrave do, but he gives his concern a neatish 
twist like of his own, to teach the Big- Wigs what was what, and as he says, 
says he, * to correct their bad taste as to subject.” Well, sir, lo and behold! 
here comes his copy-book returned, costing me eightpence out of my own 
pocket by post, with a pencil scribble on the back to say, * cannot be ad- 
mitted to competition, having nothing to do with the subject, and savouring of 
political bias.” This is a burning shame, sir: envy and jealousy is at the 
bottom of the “ tottle of the whole,” as niy friend above quoted says; and so | 
thinks Mulgrave himself; what’s more, he has touched it up again, and stuck 
a regular stinger in the tail, which will make the doctors and proctors, and 
suchlike, look aboutthem. The great Mr G., our city member, who was a 
Cambridge scholar, and counted by the Liberal interest to be an uncommon 
good judge of foreign tongues, says it reminds him of one Junival, (a French- 
man, I suppose, by the turn of his name.) Mr G. Englished it to me and m 
friend not one hundred miles from Kilkenny, as before quoted, and we bo 
think the sentiments is quite prime, and nothing else. Whereby, if you would — 
print it in your next, I would stand any loss under a five-pound note; for, as . 
I said before, money’s no object, particularly when a man feels his back up 
under ‘the sense of tyranny. Yours, Sir, to command, 
SoLomon Timms. 
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Enev !* quam suave est epulas celebrare, triumphos, 

Et tedas Hymenis sponsales, et vice fungi 

Versicoloris equi, quem pinguis Hanovria campis 

Emisit, pompz et fastis solennibus aptum! 

Pestem alii dicant, queis, vah ! plebecula vilis 

Strata placet pecudum ritu, queis sputa, tumores, 

Proluvies alvi, cava tempora, tussis anhelans, 

Ulceraque arrident, et tetri spiritus oris, 

Qualia jam cecinit Lucretius omina mortis. 

Quid mihi, si Dominus Major—(quo nomine gaudet ? 

Praesule—pretore, aut urbano consule, si vis)— 

Alderomannique, obliti testudinis, ultro 

Protulerint aanbens eegrotis, carnemque ferinam, 

Impasti, insolito donantes otia ventri ? 

Me majora vocant ; tales utinam improba pestis 

Occupet, et scabies, et quos dementia eorum 

Eripuit letho immeritos.—Respublica egenos, 

Aptior, ut nunc est, nature exquirere leges, 

Pulmento tenui domat, invitosque coercet. 

Me majora vocant, quamvis virtutibus obsit 

Res angusta domi; me docta exempla Terenti, 

Et prudens flexit Gnatho juvenilibus annis, 

Me Pepys, et quorum melior sententia menti 

Stat,—nucis emptores, et olentem spernere plebem. 

Ergo patrem patriz Carolum, formidine pestis 

Profugum, et injucunda vie fastidia passum, 

Inque tuo gremio, felix Rhedycina, receptum, 

Jam celebrare erat in votis,—sed funere mersus 

Jampridem, haud votis respondes, optime princeps. 
- Durum—sed tentanda via est quocunque modo. Vos, 

Vos, O Pimlicole sedes, et regia turris 

Firma solo, miraque erepta paludibus arte, 

Vos, nebulis cinctas fluvialibus, ebria amore 

Heu! nondum expleto, mens arripit. O ubi vite 

Integer, et vitii purus, Melburnius almo 

Indulget somno, bene pastus, ubi ore superbus 

Purpureo, renovata effulgens usque juventa, 

Seva per imbelles hostes dat jura Cupido, 

Cautus in adversos, et magno gratus Evanti,t 

Exiguaque et voce et mole et mente Joannes 

Una omnes regit, et per totum fulminat orbem! 

O si forte mihi, si forte accumbere detur 

Qua domus ad ecelum muris Hollandica surgit 

Coctilibus! non me festivo carmine Morus 

Vinceret, Allenusve jocis,—modo premia rhombi 

Lauta podagrosus proponat rite patronus. 

Nec saltem vomerem in mensas ego potus, ut olim 

Perscrutatoris * * * 

Quis me virginibus felicem insignibus octo 

Commendet, longo que syrmata regia tractu 

Sustinuere alacres, quarum manus uvida vulgi 

Insudat pictis formis, Findenica ut arte 

Prostant venales triviis !—ut quot generosx 

Edocuit Britonum pubi Germania saltus 

Una illis peragam, musarum qualis Apollo 

Stipatus coetu et studiis, deturque trochaeum 

Aut galloppatum, aut mollem celebrare mazurkam, 

O quis me vatem regali sistet in aula? 





* « Eheu! quam suave est,” &c.—Ita Lathamus in Corintho, 1809, 
} Sir De L. Evans, 
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Quis tubicen me imponet equo? (licet artis equestris 
Heu! pene ignarum) ut, merite preconia fame, 
Auspiciis tantis iterumque iterumque repandam. 
** Albertus redit optatus! Victoria nubit 
‘* Exultans! magni incipiunt procedere menses, 
** Cambrorum donec princeps clarissimus ortu 
«¢ Edvardus, virtute et nomine clarus avito, 
‘* Nascetur, nostrisque diu dominabitur arvis.” 
Hee, inquam, pleno nobis cantare theatro, 
Nec nauci-nihili-flocci-pili-que valentes 
Pestiferosque palam decuit dispergere versus. 
Tantane vos adeo tumidos fiducia cepit, 
Procuratores, Vice-Cancellarie, vosque 
Doctores, vos Aularum Capita, atque Domorum 
Saxea, adulandique carentes arte Magistri, 
Prisca ut precipere, hee prohibere hodierna volenti 
Audetis vati? Redeunt Saturnia regna; 
Humius incedit dominans, virtute fideque 
Cognitus in Graios; Briareia cauda tremendi 
Concutitur Danielis, et arcto carcere quisque 
Freenatur, demens qui sese attollere contra 
Audeat, et sancti violare edicta Senatis. 
Testis Evans—non ille heros Hispanicus, at quem 
Semiauimem emisit manicis Respublica clemens. 
Jam domiti Sere vincla, invisumque papaver 
Accipient, positaque tyrannus acinace, Congon, 
Souchongum, et Pekoén, pro tanto munere reddet. 
O patria! et patrii mores! vos ergone soli 
Spernitis heec tanta, et nostros non rité triumphos 
Carminibus plausuque agnoscitis, Oxonienses ? 
Si vobis mens Toriacos in freena rebelles 
Certa sequi, accipite hee, et nostra revolvite dicta. 
Haud mora, quin Batavo majorum nomine dignus 
Grotius ingredietur ovans, rapietque, feretque 
Omnia, que, vestras dudum congesta per des, 
Socordes mulcent animos, et jura per urbem 
Incorrupta dabit primevo more Catonis. 
Huic O si, facilem et servire potentibus aptum, 
Me fata adjungant comitem !—si munera quevis 
Latrantem stomachum allectent! nam talibus aucta 
Exultat seepe auspiciis hodierna juventus, 
Leta favore novo, quibus, ut mihi, non domus, aut res, 
Nec mens est proprium studiis exquirere victum. 
‘¢ Ex quovis ligno’’ Commissionarius exit. 
Hee mea tum, magno magnum plaudente patrono,— 
Credite vos,—vetitis resonabunt carmina rostris. 
Tum tua valde incompta cohors procedet, O’Connel, 
Omnes Doctores, omnes capita alta ferentes 
_Hirsutasque genas, quos ducet, Philli-que-mori 
Munere fungetur Wadus,* venerabile nomen. 
His ego stipatus, docta hac et Apolline digna 
Ore rotundo edam ; patulas ipse Humius aures 
Flectet, et urbani juvenes, quos nomine “ Caddos” 
Signastis, Martem solitos conferre togatis, 
Admissi plausus geminabunt, et mihi reddent 
Haud sane immerito, quem vos rapuistis, honorem. 
Atrrepus Constantinus Muterave Tims Timms, 
Academie Litile- Pedlingtoniensis nuper alumnus. 





* Doctor illustris ille, et comitiis suburbanis pergratus. 
“ Quique sacerdotes casti dum vita manebat.” 
—ZEn, lib. 6. 
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On Personification. 
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ON PERSONIFICATION. 


Tue disposition of our minds to in- 
vest inanimate objects with imaginary 
life and feeling, is more deeply im- 
planted and more variously displayed 
than superficial observers are ready 
to believe. ‘* Homo sum: nihil hu- 
mani a me alienum puto,” was the 
principle of Terence’s philanthropist. 
But the affections of man are not cir- 
cumscribed even by the limits of his 
own species. The meanest of nature's 
works may sometimes excite or occupy 
his most passionate emotions. 


* The centre moved, a circle straight suc- 
ceeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads : 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will 
embrace, 

His country next, and next all human 
race : 

Wide and more wide the o'erflowings of 
the mind 

Take every creature in, of every kind.” 


When our feelings are thus strongly 
affected towards insensate objects, we 
have a tendency to see in them, as in a 
mirror, the features of our own moral 
frame, and to bestow on them a com- 
munity or correspondence of sentiment 
with ourselves. In our ordinary mood 
we look at existence as it is: we re- 
cognise in the material world merely 
the mechanical qualities which move 
our senses: and with some persons 
this condition is seldom or never ex- 
changed for livelier or loftier impres- 
sions. But those who are condemned 
to see things always in their literal 
and everyday aspect, are little to be 
envied and not greatly to be loved. 
There is generally some torpor of the 
heart where this peculiarity is percep- 
tible; and, even supposing it to proceed 
from a defect of imagination, it is not 
likely that one important faculty should 
be thus deficient without implying or 
producing a corresponding inefficiency 
in the other powers, and among the 
rest, in the moral qualities. The un- 
regenerate state of Wordsworth’s pot- 
ter was indicated by symptoms of this 
description. 


‘** He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood, and hollow dell: 
They were his dwellings night and day ; 
But Nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


‘¢ In vain through every changeful year 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


Nor was it till the face of Nature 
had looked on him with a fearful in- 
telligence, and her voice had sounded 
in his mind’s ear with an awakening 
solemnity, that the outcast’s heart be- 
gan to exchange its stony hardness for 
a softer structure, and his eyes to col- 
lect those drops which, descending in 
a plenteous shower, were to wash out 
the stains of his guilt and revive his 


‘ deadened spirit. 


Not less salutary, as a preserva- 
tive of virtue, is the kindly commun. 
ion which good men habitually hold 
with inanimate nature ; and the ala- 
crity with which they interpret her 
looks and language when fit occa- 
sion arises, bears a proportion to the 
healthiness of their feelings and the 
innocence of their lives. Wesee how 
readily the pure and pliant minds of 
children give admission to an affection 
for inanimate things, and yield to the 
pleasing illusions which clothe the 
objects of their love with life and sen- 
sibility; and in this respect, as in others, 
it is well for us, if, as far as permissi- 
ble, we become “ as these little ones,” 

There seems to be scarcely any 
strong emotion which may not place 
inanimate objects in such a relation 
towards us as to give them the aspect 
of living beings. Terror, wonder, 
love, joy, grief, are each able to: pro- 
duce this marvellous change. 

** A potent wand doth sorrow wield: 

What spell so strong as guilty fear !”’ 


The lifeless objects of any violent de« 
sire or aversion assume in the whirl- 
wind of our passion the characters of 
human expression. When we are 
buoyant with happiness, the face of 
nature seems to reflect our smiles: 
when we are sorrowful, the gloom is 
extended to surrounding scenes, as 
if they shared our sadness: when 
dejected beyond the point to which 
external things can be brought to har- 
monize with our sufferings, we re« 
proach them for withholding their sym- 
pathy, and regard the light of heaven 
and the beauty of earth as if they were 





= 
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the mockery of an insulting spectator. 
Meditation on the works of external 
creation, and even on the abstractions 
of our own intellect, has power, when 
animated by a moral spirit, to convert 
the subjects of our contemplation in- 
to creatures who return a warm and 
significant’ answer to the affections 
with which they are regarded, and the 
enquiries with which they are ad- 
dressed. Even fancy, taking the 
place of feeling, can imitate in sport 
those vivid impersonations which ori- 
ginally spring from the fountain of an 
overflowing heart. 

The successful employment of the 
personifying faculty in poetical com- 
position has been always acknowledg- 
ed as a source of pleasure and a test of 
genius. Personification is not essen- 
tial to poetry any more than it is suf- 
ficient to produce it. But, in its pro- 
per place, it is a powerful auxiliary to 
the poet's other resources; and it is 
impossible for the true poet to deal 
with some of the most poetical feelings 
and situations without being impelled 
to seek its aid. 

The art of poetry, and consequent- 
ly of criticism, must in this part of 
its province be guided by a mixed 
consideration of two points: the 
one, the state of mind which pro- 
duces or justifies personification ; the 
other, the character of the objects on 
which personification is to be exerted. 
If either of these elements is over- 
looked or miscalculated, there will 
be a failure in the result; and the 
same process which would otherwise 
have thrilled the heart and satisfied 
the understanding, will appear weak 
or ridiculous from being unseasonably 
attempted or incongruously pursued. 
There can be no greater absurdity 
than a startling personification unsup- 
ported by strong feeling, or adisplay of 
strong feeling, employed in personify- 
ing an unworthy object. 

We propose to bestow a pretty full 
consideration on this curious chapter 
of poetical criticism; but before pro- 
ceeding to do so, we think it material 
to notice two remarkable forms which 
the personifying principle has assumed 
in human history, and which demon- 
strate the prevalence and permanence 
of its operation, at the same time that 
they have a singular and close con- 
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nexion with the proper subject of our 
present enquiry. 

1. It is certain that most systems 
of religious superstition have owed a 
great part of their structure to a mis- 
use of this principle. The visible 
forms or invisible powers of Nature, 
the multitudinous attributes of the 
Divine unity, and even the qualities 
of our own frail and feeble minds, have 
been endowed by religious fear or en- 
thusiasm with an individual and living 
existence ; nor does it matter much to 
this question whether, in some of the 
forms of Paganism, we suppose the 
worshippers to have converted the vi- 
sible object itself into a god, or be- 
lieved the Godhead to exist in some at- 
tendant genius presiding specially over 
the object. In either way, we have 
the same propensity displayed for.con- 
necting lifeless things with a living 
principle. In the furthest extreme of 
this feeling, combined with a blinded 
barbarism of soul, we meet with that 
form of worship which properly con- 
stitutes idolatry, where the image of 
the divinity, though perhaps the work 
of the worshipper’s own hands, is con- 
verted into the ultimate object of ado- 
ration, the divinity himself. 

It would be idle in us to expatiate 
on the operation of the personifying 
principle in connexion with misguided 
religious feeling, or to trace its strange 
yet natural inconsistencies, aiming: 
sometimes at as high an intelligence 
as the imagination of man can com- 
pass, and sinking sometimes to as low 
a depth as his passions can descend to. 
The exposition of this important sub- 
ject has been more than once success- 
fully attempted, and in particular has 
been accomplished in a form at once 
attractive and satisfactory by the great 
philosophical poet of the age ;* and we 
only refrain from inserting the noble 
lines in which it is conveyed, in the 
conviction that they must be as fami- 
ve to our readers as they deserve to 

e 


It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the connexion which subsists between 
the personifications of superstition, and 


those which poetry employs. The 
classical and other Pagan mythologies 
have tinged too deeply the current of 
literature to be easily overlooked, and 
the images supplied from them have 
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not only been profusely used, but have 
taught and encouraged our poets to 
add analogous fictions of their own 
creation. 

2. The other example we would 
adduce, in which the spirit of personi- 
fication has left a permanent impress 
of its power on the history of man, is 
different both in character and dignity 
from that of mythological superstition, 
though not without a strange simila- 
rity to it, both in its origin and in its 
effects. We allude to the almost uni- 
versal prevalence, in the various forms 
of human language, of a principle 
which attributes the qualities of sex to 
inanimate objects, by means of a gram- 
matical distinction of genders. Lan- 
guages of the greatest antiquity pre- 
sent us with this remarkable, and ap- 
parently irrational tendency, of which 
itseems so difficult to get rid, that it has 
characterised almost the whole even 
of the most cultivated forms of speech ; 
and has only been thrown off and 
eliminated from our own tongue by 
some peculiar process, of which the 
nature and operation are scarcely at 
all understood. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to explain, upon any clear grounds, 
the anomalies of a nomenclature of 


inanimate things diversified by gram- 


matical gender. It is’ probable that 
a supposed analogy between certain 
physical qualities and the attributes of 
sex, have partly produced this pheno- 
menon; and that a similarity in the 
mere form of words has acted as an 
important secondary element, in ex- 
tending the distinction when it was 
once established. But after allowing 
fully for these influences, it seems yet 
undeniable that the personifying prin- 
ciple, in some shape or other, must 
have been the chief or primary agent 
in the operation. It is probable, that 
in many cases the personifications that 
led to the attribute of gender, origi- 
nated in the superstitious feelings which 
we have already noticed. 

There is a curious diversity in 
languages as to the extent to which 
the idea of imaginary gender has been 
carried. In some of them, such as 
the Romance languages, and we be- 
lieve the Celtic, Lithuanian, and He- 
brew, the neuter gender is entirely 
wanting, and every noun, whether 
the name of a person or of a thing, is 
ranged either under a masculine or 
under a feminine character. This is 
remarkable enough ; but it is scarcely 
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less remarkable that other languages, 
though possessing a neuter gender, 
should not give it the full scope and 
compass that seems philosophically to 
belong to it, but should, with much ap- 
parent caprice and confusion, promote 
many nouns to the masculine or femi- 
nine class, that seem to have no pre- 
tensions to. any sexual or personal 
character whatever. It may be ob- 
served, on the other hand, that the 
neuter. gender seems sometimes, on 
very sound views of reason, to have 
assumed even a higher ground than 
the other distinctions of the same 
kind, as where in Sanscrit, the deri. 
vative deities of Indian mythology are 
masculine or feminine; but Branma, 
in the sense of the abstract divine es- 
sence, or unknown God, is neuter or 
sexless, as a being far elevated above 
any participation in the bodily quali- 
ties of frail humanity. 

There can be little doubt that, at 
certain stages in the progress of litera- 
ture, the existence of artificial gramma- 
tical genders—if that should be called 
artificial which seems congenital with 
almost every language—has contribut- 
ed to prompt the use and promote the 
reception of poetical personifications. 
According to a common result, how- 
ever, what at first would facilitate 
the process, would come ultimate- 
ly to weaken its effect; and there is 
much justice in the remark so fre- 
quently made, that the genderless cha- 
racter of the English language, in its 
ordinary form, in reference to the names 
of inanimate objects, gives it a higher 
prominence and relief when the appro- 
priate diction of personification comes 
tobeemployed. This poetical figure has 
less power in languages where thereisno 
room forgivinga further elevation tothe 
expression, by bestowing on material 
things those characteristics of sex and 
personality, which already belong to 
them according to the ordinary rule 
of grammatical formation: just as 
there is nothing sublime in a wide 
range of table-land, and nothing em- 
phatic in a book printed wholly in 
Italics. We think that we might make 
this further and analogous remark, 
that the extinction of superstition gives 
a greater effect to images of poetical 
personification than if there still 
remuiined-a popular, though proba- 
bly not a very vivid conviction that 
the object personified has a real exist- 
ence. It may require imaginative 
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genius to invent a mythology, but it 
requires none to assent or adhere to 
it; and there is a greater feeling of 


‘poetical power when we are presented 


with impersonations which are not 
coldly adopted as parts of a received 
creed, but impressed upon us as the 
warm creations of individual enthu- 
siasm. 

Having made these preliminary re- 
marks on collateral matters, to which 
we may occasionally wish to revert in 
the course of this discussion, we pro- 
ceed, as we proposed, to examine in 
some detail the modes in which personi- 
fication may be employed in poetry. 

We shall endeavour first to illus- 
trate, the nature of the feelings which 
produce or justify personification. 

We have already noticed the in- 
fluence of religious emotions in pro- 
ducing a superstitious personification 
of the objects with which they may 
come to be connected. But, indepen- 
dently of superstition, and consistently 
with the purest piety and the clearest 
knowledge, devotional sentiments have 
a powerful tendency to excite the per- 
sonifying faculties. The true wor- 
shipper of the Divine essence cannot 
indulge his meditations, or pursue 
his exercises of praise and prayer, in 
presence of those innumerable hosts of 
his fellow-creatures, whether animate 
or inanimate, that attest the power 
and goodness of their common Crea- 
tor, without seeking and seeing, in all 
of them alike, a confirmation of his 
creed, and a sympathy with his ado- 
ration. At early morn and at the 
noon of night, the light or the dark- 
ness, the joyous revival of the awaken- 
ing earth or the solemn vigils of the 
stars on high, will seem in the ear of 
piety not less audibly, and often, alas! 
more faithfully, than the tongues of 
men, to resound the excellences of the 
God that made them, and. their own 
gratitude for the gracious gifts of ex- 
istence and of beauty. Hear the royal 
singer of Israel, and say if his lofty 
imaginations are not: reflected, how~ 
ever feebly, by your own hearts? 


‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God ; and the firmament showethhis handy- 
work. 

’ Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge. 

** There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.” 

Again :— 

‘* Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 
all the earth: make a loud noise, and re- 
joice, and sing praise. 

** Let the sea roar, and the fu!ness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein, 

‘© Let the floods clap their hands: let 
the hills be joyful together 

‘* Before the Lord: for he cometh to 
judge the earth.” 


Once more :— 


** Praise ye the Lord, Praise ye the 
Lord from the heavens: praise him in 
the heights. 

** Praise ye him, all his angels: praise 
ye him, all his hosts, 

‘« Praise ye him, sun and moon: praise 


‘him, all ye stars of light. 


* Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 
and ye waters that be above the heavens. 

** Let them praise the name of the 
Lord; for he commanded, and they were 
created. 

** He hath also stablished them for ever 
and ever: he hath made a decree which 
shall not pass. 

‘** Praise the Lord from the earth, ye 
dragons, and all deeps: 

‘* Fire and hail; snow and Vapour ; 
stormy wind fulfilling his word: 

‘© Mountains, and all hills ; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars; 

‘+ Beasts, and all cattle ; creeping things 
and flying fowl : 

* Kings of the earth, and all people ; 
princes, and all judges of the earth: 

** Both young men and maidens; old 
men and children : 

‘‘ Let them praise the name of the 
Lord: for his name alone is excellent ; 
his glory is above the earth and heaven.” 


Or listen to the morning orisons of 
our first parents, while yet pure, in the 
words of him who of all uninspired 
men was the most inspired. 


* These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then, 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy gooduess beyond thought; and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
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And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 

On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou 'climb’st, 
And when high noon hast gain’d, and when thou fall’st. 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

Tn mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise who out of darkness call’d up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 

And nourish all things; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky, or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the World’s great Author rise ; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep, 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise,” 


Scarcely less worthy of the theme same noble though beaten track, and 
are the similar aspirations of a faithful to draw from the same familiar but 
worshipper and priest of Nature, who exhaustless fountain. 
disdained not to follow closely in the 


“ Nature attend! join every living soul, 
Beneatlr the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join; and, ardent, raise 
One general song! To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes. 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms ! 
Where o’er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 
Who shake th’ astonish’d world, lift high to heaven 
Th’ impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
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Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids your roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to Him ; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaver, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 


Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day! best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On Nature write with every beam his praise. 

The thunder rolls: be hush’d the prostrate world ; 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn.” 


Nor is it only in acts of general 
worship and praise that our inanimate 
fellow-creatures seem to unite and 
sympathize with us. The special in- 
terpositions of Divine mercy for the 
benefit of mankind, are considered by 
our excited fancies to fix the admiring 
attention of the universe: nor, as 
we fondly deem, were the awe and 
wonder due to the most stupendous of 
such events confined alone to angels 
and the heavenly host of intelligent 
spectators. 


“ But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the 

charmed wave. 


*¢ The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influ- 
ence; . 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warn’d them 
thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid 
them go, 


‘* And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 
The sun himself withheld his wonted 
speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 
The new enlighten’d world no. more 
should need : 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright throne or burning axle- 
tree could bear.” 


‘ It is not alone in seasons of exulta- 
tion that Nature thus affords her sym- 
pathy. Events, too, of Divine judg- 
ment, or of deep guilt and wide-spread 
disaster, seem to excite her dread or 
claim her condolence. The oracles of 
sacred truth have recorded the agita- 
tions and apparent agonies of the ma- 
terial world, at periods of signal so- 
lemnity or surpassing horror ; and the 
imagination of the poet is tempted to 
feign things similar, where their moral 
suitableness is his only warrant. To 
the mind of Milton, contemplating, in 
its fulness of sin and misery, that first 
and dreadful disobedience which 

*¢ Brought death into the world and all 


our woe, ’— 


the poetical belief was unavoidable, 
that the elements of nature lamented 
over the fall of those who had been 
set to rule their fellow-creatures in the 
image of their Creator. At the trans- 
gression of Eve, 


‘* Earth felt the wound, and Nature, from 
her seat, 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs 
of woe 

That all was lost.!” 


At the final ruin of both our parents— 


Earth trembled from her entrails; as 
again 

In pangs; and Nature gave a second 
groan ; 

Sky lower’d; and, muttering thunder, 

_ some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin.” 

The Pagan fabulists called in the aid 

of such bold images on similar occa- 

sions of tragic horror, though of less 

universal interest. The sun recoiled 

in his course, that he might not look 

on the hideous banquet prepared for 
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“Atreus, of the flesh of his own sons, by 
a brother's hand. And at the death 
of Cesar, fhe poet’s eye, with a vision 
quickened by patriotism, flattery, or 
superstition, saw the whole of nature 
convulsed with grief for the virtues 
which the world had lost, and the ca- 
lamities which it was about to suffer. 


“ Sol tibi signa dabit. 
falsum 

Audeat ? ille etiam cecos instare tumultus 

Sepé monet, fraudemque et operta tu- 
mescere bella. 

Ile etiam extincto miseratus Cmsare 
Romam, 

Quum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine 
texit, 

- Impiaque eternam timuerunt secula noc- 
tem : 

Tempore quamquam illo tellus quoque et 
sequora ponti, 

Obscenique canes, importunzeque volucres, 

Signa dabant.” 


Solem quis dicere 


*« The sun reveals the secrets of the sky ; 

And who dares give the source of light the 
lie? 

The change of empires often he declares, 

Fierce tumults, bidden treasons, open 
wars. 

He first the fate of Czesar did foretell, 

And pitied Rome, when Rome in Cesar 
-fell ; 

In iron clouds conceal'd the public light ; 

And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 

Nor was the fact foretold by him alone : 

Nature herself stood forth, and seconded 
the sun. 

Earth, air, and seas, with prodigies were 
sign’d, 

And birds obscene, and howling dogs di- 
vined.” 


Here, indeed, as in other instances, 
poetry addresses, as fictions, to the 
imagination, the same conceptions 
which superstition would force upon 


the reason as facts. In both opera- 
tions the same natural principle is 
busy ; nor can we suppose such a prin- 
ciple to have been engrafted on our 
frame without a design that it should 
bear noble fruit. In superstition it is 
perverted and abused ; in poetry it is 
directed to its proper use, and confined 
within its just limits. Nor is there, 
perhaps, in the constitution of man a 
more singular provision than that by 
which imagination is thus allowed to 
wield, innocently and beneficially, the 
full moral power of so many illusions, 
which, ifadopted by the understanding 
as literal truths, would enslave the 
reason and debase the soul. 
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The supposed sympathy of general 
creation with the affairs of man, as 
manifested in prodigies and extraor- 
dinary appearances, is obviously a 
figure which ought to be sparingly 
employed in poetry, particularly by a 
Christian poet writing to a Christian 
and enlightened age. If such ma- 
chinery, which we are taught to ap- 
propriate to the most awful and mos 
mentous events, be introduced on every 
petty and pitiful occasion of human 
distress, it becomes ludicrous from its 
absurdity or shocking by its pro- 
faneness. And it is surcly a set- 
tled rule in poetical taste, that no 
strong image shall be presented to us, 
for the sake of mere ornament or-sur- 
prise, where it cannot command the 
assent of the imagination and the sym- 
pathy of the heart. : 

Much room, however, is still left 
for a natural and less exalted use of 
those sympathetic affections that may 
be supposed to subsist between our- 
selves and material objects, in their 
ordinary or less marvellous manifes- 
tations. Weare readily inspired with 
a love for them, and would willingly 
believe that they feel a love for us; 
and this, when once imagined, is easily 
read in their commonest aspects and 
operations. 

Our love for external objects may 
be excited by those qualities that ad- 
dress the feelings of sublimity or 
beauty. Mountains, rocks, and rivers, 
the ocean and the orbs of heaven, 
fields, forests, trees, and flowers, when 
beheld with any intensity of admira- 
tion, and more especially when viewed 
in an individual rather than in a collec- 
tive character, willinvoluntarily borrow 
an air of life and an aptitude for affec- 
tion from the same ideas that invest 
them with grandeur and loveliness. 
We shall have abundant opportunity 
of illustrating this rule, in the course 
of our further observations on the 
subject ; but may here, in connexion 
with it, insert two passages, which, 
although too well known to have the 
charm of novelty, will please the more 
the oftener they are studied, and which 
seem here to be peculiarly appropriate, 
as giving an adequate expression to the 
powerful affections and ideal visions 
to which we have referred. If to any 
reader there appears a vagueness and 
ovscurity in some part of these noble 
verses, Jet him ask himself if, without 
much of mystery and darkness, it is 
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possible to think or to speak of those 
bonds of moral connexion that unite 
man with material nature, and which 
seem designed, by the imaginations 
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of sense, to prepare him for other 
scenes in which faith shall be lost in 
sight, conjecture in intuition, and 
matter in spirit. . 


thus arising even from the perceptions 


*¢ And O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquish’d one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they; ~ 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Ts lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 


*¢ T have learn'’d 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 


And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 


And rolls through all things. 


Therefore am I still 


A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, aud soul 


Of all my moral being.” 


The feelings excited by the grander 
and more awful forms ‘of natural 
power—the hurricane, the thunder- 
storm, the earthquake, must from their 
intensity be favourable to personifica- 
tion; yet we shall have occasion to 
notice an important distinction obser- 
vable in such cases. We recognise 
a simple and natural impersonation 
in that beautiful passage of the Evan- 
gelist, where Jesus * arose, and re- 
buked the winds and the sea ;"— 
imiTiunes Tes evtmos nas TH JadAacon 5— 
censured them, took them to task as 
erring and presumptuous,—* and there 
was a great calm. But tho men mar- 


velled, saying, What manner of man 

is this, that even the winds and the 

sea obcy him :"—iraxevew avzx, Mil- 

ton has used a similar image in the 

delineation of a more-dreadful storm, 

in like manner appeascd—the strife of 

elemental confusion reconciled by the 

creative voice :— 

“ ¢ Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou 
deep, peace,’ 

Said then the Omnific Word, ‘ your discord 
end!’ 

Nor stay’d; but on the wings of cherubim 

Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos and the world unborn ; 

For chaos heard his voice.” 
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Personification, subdued by a so- 
lemn tone of feeling such as we here 
meet with, will readily be received as 
equally just and impressive. The 
elements, thus quickened into life 
and character, are yet preserved at an 
infinite distance of subordination, as 
the servants of an actual and all-con- 
trolling power. And it appears 


to us, that, in any description of the 
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sublimer convulsions of nature, unless 
this subordination of fiction to moral 
truth be sacredly maintained, personi- 
fication will appear false and unna- 
tural, and will tend to diminish rather 
than heighten the poetical effect. Let 
us here examine a passage in a mo- 
dern poet, that has been generally and 
justly admired :— 


‘“‘ The sky is changed !—-and such a change! Oh, night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wond’rous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of adark eye in woman! Far along, 


From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 


Leaps the live thunder ! 


Not from one lone cloud, 


But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 


* And this is in the night :—Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and fair delight,— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ’tis black,—and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth.” 


There is great talent and power in 
this spirited and striking description ; 
though, in passing, we suppose we may 
say, that critics are now pretty well 
agreed as to the incongruity of the 
concluding image. It is too fanciful 
for a picture of which sublimity should 
be the predominating tone ; and it is 
not very certain that there is any in- 
telligible sense init. The birth of a 
young earthquake naturally leads us 
to wonder what an old earthquake can 
be ; and whether the young of earth- 
quakes need to be nursed and fed till 
they are able to do mischief, or whe- 
ther the slighter shocks are to be con- 
sidered as infant earthquakes, giving a 
kick and a squall at the breast, (do 
they belong to the mammalia?) while 
those of a more formidable magnitude 
are to be held as big and burly adults. 
These questions are not easily resol. 
ved ; and, however answered, are not 
favourable to the poet’s purpose. But 
it is not in reference to this part of the 
description that we have quoted the 
stanzas. We wish to consider whe- 
ther the personifications here intro- 
duced, and none can be more vivid, 
are truly conducive to a high effect of 
sublimity, where the mental enthu- 
siasm that produces them stops short 


at these material ministers of heaven, 
and is not led upwards to think of a 
living power far higher than those 
which are the creatures of its own 
fancy. A Godless description of a 
midnight thunder-storm among the 
Alps, seems to us to be at variance, 
we do not say with piety, but with 
poetical truth and with human feeling. 
In such a-scene, and on such a night, 
the soul cannot rest satisfied with the 
mere belief of the fancy that the leap- 
ing thunder is alive, and that the 
mountains are shouting in fellow-feel- 
ing toeach other. Weknow with‘an 
awful conviction, that, if the repre- 
sentation is true at all, there is some- 
thing at work thatisless visionary than 
these airy dreams; and if not taught 
that we are in the dread presence of 
Divinity, we either turn from the pic- 
ture in disappointment, or unavoid- 
ably view it as exhibiting the revelry 
of demons, rather horrible and hide- 
ops than solemn or sublime, Com- 
pare the lively impersonations of By- 
ron with the description of the Pagan 
poet, in which all personification is 
swallowed up in one great image of 
the supreme deity of his mythology, 
and say which vf them is the more 
true to nature and to poetry. 
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*¢ Seepe etiam immensum ccelo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
Collecte ex alto nubes ; ruit arduus ether, 

Et pluvia. ingenti sata leta boumque labores 
Diluit; implentur fosse, et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretis spirantibus squor. 
Ipse pater, medid nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextré ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugére fere, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor.” 


*¢ And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain, 
Suck’d by the spongy clouds from off the main; 
The lofty skies at once come pouring down, 

The promised crop and golden labours drown. 
The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring sound 
The rising rivers float the nether ground ; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling seas rebound. 
The father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
And from the middle darkness flashing out, 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod ; 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode: 

Deep horror seizes every human breast ; 

Their pride is humbled, and their fear confess’d.” 


We may trust, we think, to Lucretius as an evidence to the laws of the 
human heart on this subject. 


* Preterea, cui non animus formidine divim 
Contrahitur? cui non conrepunt membra pavore, 
Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
Contremit, et magnum percurrunt murmura coelum ? 
Non populi, gentesque tremunt? Regesque superbi 
Conripiunt divim perculsi membra timore, 

Ne quod ob admissum foede, dictumve superbe 
Poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adactum.” 


‘6 Who does not feel his soul within him shrink, 
And, crouch’d before the gods, a suppliant sink, 
When, asthe dreadful bolt descends from high, 
The parch’d earth quakes, and murmurs fill the sky ? 
Kindreds and tribes in trembling terror hear, 
And haughty tyrants own a sacred fear, 
Lest now each deed of guilt, each word of pride, 
Be doom’d its day of reckoning to abide.” 


Turn also to Shakspeare. The un- 
happy Lear had excitements stronger 
than the manifestations of the con- 
tentious storm to drive him into the 
wildest extravagances of imagina- 
tion when exposed to the tyrannous 
night; yet hear how even his wan- 


dering delusions return by degrees to 
the divine and human truths, which 
no mind, possessing its faculties and 
feelings in any harmony of adjust- 
ment, can fail to be taught by such 
fearful occasions. 


* Enter Lear and Fool. 

Lear. Blow wind, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown’d the cocks ! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-eleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! , 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 


That make ingrateful man |! 
* * * * 
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Rumble thy bellyfull! Spit, fire! spout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, 

I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children ; 
You owe me no subscription; why, then, let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man :— 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-engender’d battles, ’gainst a head 


So old and white as this. 


Kent. Alas, sir, are you here? things that love night, 
Love not such nights as these ; the wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves: since I was man, 
Such sheets. of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain I never 
Remember to have heard: man’s nature cannot carry 


The affliction nor the fear. 
Lear. 


Let the great gods, 


That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 


Find out their enemies now. 


Tremble, thou wretch, 


That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipp’d of justice: Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue 

That art incestuous: Caitiff, to pieces shake, 

That under covert and convenient seeming, 

Hast practised on man’s life !—Close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace.—I am a man 

More sinn’d against, than sinning. 


* * * 


Pr’ythee, go in thyself; seek thine own ease ; 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 


On things would hurt me more. 


But I'll go in. 


In, boy ; go first.—[to the Fool.] You houseless poverty,— 


Nay, get thee in. 


I'll pray, and then I'll sleep.— 


[Fool goes 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasonssuch as these? OO, I have taen 


Too little care of this ! 


Take physic, pomp ; 


Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


It requires nothing, we think, but 
comparison, to see that moral power 
is the source and standard of genuine 
poetry in such descriptions ; and that 
a predominance given to material 
images, where so much higher thoughts 
should be inspired, implies either a 
defect of mental balance, or a corrup- 
tion of poetical judgment. 

We have now noticed the operation 
and limits of personification arising 
from the contemplation of natural ob- 
jects, whether lovely or magnificent. 
We proceed to follow out the subject 
in those cases where external objects 
are chiefly recommended to us by our 
individual interest in the persons or 


things with which they are con- 
nected. 

The love of home and of country, 
or of other scenes of fond recollection, 
is, from its origin, peculiarly caleu- 
lated to confer personality on its ob- 
jects. It is a congeries of simple 
feelings, which are almost entirely of 
a moral and spiritual character. The 
spot of our birth, the seat of our do- 
mestic hopes and happiness, are dear 
to us, because they represent and em- 
brace the thousand charities and de- 
lights of kindred and companionship, 
of family affection or social sympathy. 
*¢ Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, pro- 
pinqui, familiares ; sed omnes omnium 
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carttates patria una complexa est.” 
But the composite feeling thus pro- 
duced soon ceases to reveal to our ob- 
servation its elementary parts, and 
becomes a new, homogeneous, and in. 
dependent passion of the heart. Our 
affection is at last fixed directly on the 
soil and scene itself, with even, per- 
haps, a warmer love and longing than 
is ordinarily inspired by any, or all, 
of the living beings through, and for 
whom, the lifeless locality became at 
first a source of interest. Our affec- 
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tions have a tendency to concentrate 
themselves in objects which fill and 
satisfy the senses, and especially. the 
sight ; and visible objects are, in ab- 
sence, more easily than others, con- 
jured up and contemplated by the ima- 
gination. It is chiefly on some image 
in the landscape of his native land 
that the mind of the exile delights to 
dwell. What does Homer tell us of 
the home-sick Ithacan’s desires amid 
the allurements of Calypso’s isle ? 


Aus Os paraxosrs nots wievrsoses Aovyoscs 
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 Successless all her soft caresses prove 
To banish from his breast his country’s love : 
To see the smoke from his loved palace rise, 
While the dear isle in distant prospect lies, 
With what.contentment would he close his eyes ! *” 


What is the momentary reverie of poor 


Susan, when roused to recollection by 


the song of the thrush, like herself a native of the woods and plains, though 


now, like her too, a captive of the city. 


6 °Tis a note of enchantment: what ails her ? 


She sees 


A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


‘** Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripp’d with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like-a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


‘* She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all pass’d away from her eyes.”’ 


Byron, indeed, has beautifully peopled the picture that rises before the soul of 


the dying Goth, when he falls amidst the shouts of the gazing amphitheatre :— 


‘* He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize : 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 


But not less true or touching is the Such being the source and history 
vision of the falling Argive in the of the emotions we are now consider. 
Aineid, who has time but to fix on one ing, in which the affections originally 
simple thought, but one that is a‘type due to living and moral objects are 
to him of all other joys and endear- transferred to the earth that we first 
ments :— trode, or the abode with which our life 
“* Sternitur infelix alieno vulncre, celum- has been identified, it follows naturally 


que 

Adspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur 
Argos.” 

‘* Now falling by another's wound, his eyes 

He casts to heaven, on Argos thinks, and 
dies.” 


that these inanimate existences should 
seem themselves to have borrowed an 
answering sensibility from the objects 
to which they owe their charms. Is 
not our native land as a mother to us ? 
Are ut the halls and bowers, the hills 
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and streams of along or early resi- 
dence, as kindred and companions? 
Such are undoubtedly our feelings to- 
wards them when absence, or danger, 
or triumph, or any other excitement, 
gives a spur to the imagination. It 
were idle to multiply examples of such 
personifications, with which every one 
is familiar, whether in the pages of 
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poetry or in ordinary speech ; yet we 
may be forgiven for inserting some 
illustrations of the subject, which, 
trite as they are, will still recommend 
themselves by their untiring excel- 
lence. See how the calm majesty of 


the Mantuan Swan at last rises upon 
the wing as he sounds the praises of 
his native plains:— 


** Sed neque Medorum silve, ditissima terra, 
Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus 
Laudibus Italie certent; non Bactra, neque Indi, 
Totaque turiferis Panchaia pinguis arenis.— 
Sed gravide fruges et Bacchi Massicus humor 
Implevere; tenent oleeeque, armentaque leta. 
Hine bellator equus campo sese arduus infert, 
Hine albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 
Victima, sepe tuo perfusi flumine sacro, 
Romanos ad templa deim duxere triumphos. 
Hic ver assiduum atque alienis mensibus estas ; 
Bis gravide pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbor. 


** Adde tot-egregias urbes operumque laborem, 
Tot congesta manu preruptis oppida saxis, 
Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 
An mare, quod supra, memorem, quodque alluit infra ? 
Anne lacus tantos? te, Lari, maxime, teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino ?— 
Hee genus acre virim, Marsos, pubemque Sabellam, 
Assuetumque malo Ligurem, Volscosque verutos, 
Extulit; hee Decios, Marios, magnosque Camillos, 
Scipiadas duros bello, et te, maxime Cesar, 
Qui nunc extremis Asiz jam victor in oris 
Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. 
Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virim ! ”— 


« But neither Median woods, (a plenteous land, ) 
Fair Ganges, Hermus, rolling golden sand, 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 
Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields ; 
Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 
Can with sweet Italy contend in fame.— 
But fruitful vines, and the fat olive’s freight, 
And harvests heavy with their fruitful weight, 
Adorn our fields ; and on the cheerful green 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are seen. 
The warrior horse, here bred, is taught to train :- 
Here flows Clitumnus through the flowery plain, 
Whose waves, for triumphs after prosperous war, 
The victim ox and snowy sheep prepare. 
Perpetual spring our happy climate sees ; 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees ; 
And summer suns recede by slow degrees. 


Next add our cities of illustrious name, 

Their costly labour and stupendous frame : 

Our forts on steepy hills—that far below 

See wanton streams in winding valleys flow. 
Our twofold seas, that, washing éither side, 

A rich recruit of foreign stores provide. 

Our spacious lakes ; thee, Larius, first, and next 
Benacus, with tempestuous billows vext.— 

The inhabitants themselves their country grace ; 
Hence rose the Marsian and Sabellian race, 
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Strong-limh’d and stout, and to the wars inclined ; 
And hard Ligurians, a laborious kind; 
And Volscians, arm’d with iron-headed darts; 
Besides an offspring of undaunted hearts. 
The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came 
From hence, and greater Scipio’s double name ; 
And mighty Cesar, whose victorious arms 
To farthest Asia carry fierce alarms, 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, secure our peace at home, 
Hail, sweet Saturnian soil! of fruitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illustrious men!” 


Different in its character, yet not very different in its source, is the patriotic 
apostrophe wrung from the modern Italian by mingled feelings of shame, pity, 
and pride. 

 Ttalia, Italia, o tu cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, ond "hai 
Funesta dote d'infiniti guai, 
Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte ; 

Deh! fossi tu men bella, o almen pit forte, 

Onde assai pit ti paventasse, o assai 
T’amasse men, chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte ! 

Che or gid dall’ Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d’armati, né di sangue tinta 
Bever |’onda del Po Gallici armenti; 

Né te vedrei, del non tuo ferro cinta, 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti, 
Per servir sempre 0 vincitrice o vinta. 


Of which we subjoin the version of our own Mrs Hemans :— 


“ Italia! oh, Italia! thou so graced 
With ill-starr’d beauty, which to thee hath been 
A dower, whose fatal splendour may be traced 
In the deep-graven sorrows of thy mien ; 
Oh! that more strength, or fewer charms were thine, 
That those might fear thee more, or love thee less, 
Who seem to worship at thy radiant shrine, 
Then pierce thee with the death~pang’s bitterness ! 
Not then would foreign hosts have drain’d the tide 
Of that Eridanus thy blood hath dyed ; 
Nor from the Alps would legions, still renew’d, 
Pour down; nor would’st thou wield an alien brand, 
And fight thy battles with the stranger’s hand ; 
Still, still a slave, victorious or subdued !” 


” 


As a companion or contrast to these-passages, let us connect together two 
others from a poet of our own land, which, we think, breathe as much dignity 
and tenderness as the verses either of the ancient Mantuan or of the modern 
Tuscan. 


« England, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 
My country! and, while yet ‘a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be found, 
Shall be constrain’d to love thee. . Though thy clime 
Be fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 
I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 
And fields without a flewer, for warmer France 
With all her vines; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 


‘* My native nook of earth! Thy clime is rude, 
Replete with vapours, and disposes much 
All hearts to sadness, and none more than mine. 
Thine unadulterate manners are less soft 
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And plausible than social life requires; 

And thou hast need of discipline and art, 

To give thee what politer France receives 
From Nature's bouaty—that humane address 
And sweetness, without which no pleasure is 
In converse ; either starved by cold reserve, 
Or flush’d with fierce dispute and senseless brawl. 
Yet, being free, I love thee for the sake 

Of that one feature; can be well content, 
Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art, 
To seek no sublunary rest beside. 


But, once enslaved, farewell ! 


I could endure 


Chains nowhere patiently ; and chains at home, 
Where I am free by birthright, not at all.” 


In a more humble and domestic 
style, the cheerful happiness of areturn 
to home after an irksome, yet not a 
miserable absence, has never been 
better depicted than in Catullus’s 
verses to his beloved Sirmio, in which 
we see how naturally the power of 
personification breaks forth : 


** Peninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 

Ocelle, quascunque in liquentibus stagnis, 

Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus ; 

Quam te libenter, quimque letus inviso! 

Vix mi ipse credens Thyniam, atque 
Bithynos 

Liquisse campos, et videre te in tuto. 

O quid solutis est beatius curis ! 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

*Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 

Hoc est quod unum est pro laboribus 
tantis. 

Salve, O venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude; 

Gaudete, vosque Lydiz lacus unde ; 

Ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum.” 


Which though untranslateable, we 
thus essay to translate :— 


* Sirmio, thou bright and beauteous little 
eye 

Of all the isles, and almost-isles that lie 

Floating afar through either Neptune’s 
reign, 

In shelter’d bay, or on the swelling main! 

How gladly willing back to thee I come! 

Nor yet can credit that I cease to roam 

*Mid Thynian tribes, and on Bithynia’s 
shore, 5 

And here, in safety, look on thee once 
more. 

Oh, what is happier than release from care ! 

When the mind quits the load it ill could 
bear,” 

And home return’d, with toil and travel 
tired, 

Wesink pon the bed so long desired. 

This, this alone, willall our griefs repay— 

Fair Sirmio, hail! and in thy lord be gay! 

Bid your glad waves, ye Lydian lakes, 
resound— 

Ye peals of household laughter, ring 
around,” 


A separation ‘from the soil of our 
nativity, and the scene of long-re- 
membered happiness, will easily be 
supposed still more strongly to excite 
the imagination than occasions like 
that which Catullus has here repre- 
sented : for grief is, in gencral, a more 
powerful agent than even joy. Who 
does not understand and feel the 
poetical, and even the human, truth of 
Eve's farewell to the inanimate ob- 
jects of her solicitude in Eden ? 


“Oh, unexpected stroke—worse than of 
‘death! 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus 
leave , 

Thee, native soil—these happy walks and 
shades— 

Fit haunt of gods! where I had hoped to 
spend ; 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both. O 
flowers, 

That never will in other climate grow; 

My early visitation, and my last 

At e’en, which I bred up with tender hand, 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye 
names ; 

Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from the ambro- 
sial fount ? 

Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorn’d 

With what to sight or smell was sweet ; 
from thee 

How shall I part!” 


Nor is it only our home and our 
country, or the objects with which they 
are filled, that become thus personi- 
fied when our love for them is excited. 
Every inanimate thing which may 
connect us with them, will, by the same 
fecling, be exalted at once into import- 
ance, and into the rank of animated life. 
Remove us to a distanee, and the winds 
that seem to blow from our native 
land, or the clouds that travel towards 
her mountains, may become to our 
quickened feelings as‘partakers in the 
interest that excites us, or as mutual 
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messengers to maintain our intercourse 
of love. Something of an analogous 
effect is indicated, in a less degree, by 
the well-known lines of Gray, though 
the personification is chiefly directed 
to the scenes themselves which are the 
source of the emotion :— 


“ Ah, happy hills, ah, pleasing shades, 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain, 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow ; 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to sooth—. 

And redolent of joy and youth 
To breathe a second spring.” 


But the influence we now allude to is 
more fully developed in some of the 
lines in which Cowper has described 
the feelings of Selkirk in his solitary 
island :— 

“ Ye winds, that have made me your 
sport, ; 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 

Oh ! tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see.” 


If we thus regard our home and our 
familiar haunts as living objects of 
love, we shall readily imagine that we 
are to them an object of regard and 
desire, when there is room for suppos- 
ing such sentiments. Not Amaryllis 
only lamented the absent Tityrus :— 

‘¢ Tpse te, Tityre, pinus, 
Ipsi te fontes, ipsa hzec arbusta vocabant.” 
‘* For thee the bubbling springs appear’d 
to mourn, 
And whisp’ring pines made vows for thy 
return.” 

The loss of Lycidas was not be- 
wailed alone by the comrades of his 
pastoral pursuits :— 

‘* Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and 
desert caves, 
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With wild thynre and the gadding vine 
o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes mourn: 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft 
lays.” 


The influence of Love, peculiarly so 
called, will in certain circumstances ex- 
cite the imagination tothe same energy 
as is produced by other passions. The 
lover, indeed, who enjoys the presence 
and favour of his mistress, will be 
too much engrossed with her living . 
charms to think of conferring imagi- 
ginary life upon senselessthings. But, 
in absence or disappointment, the case 
will be different. There is a latent 
principle of personification in most of 
the common-place amatory aspira- 
tions. 

“* ©, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might kiss that cheek !” 


« O gin my love were yon red rose 
. That grows upon the castle wa’; 
And I mysel a drap o° dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa’!” 
‘¢ ‘Change me, some god, into that breath. 
ing rose!’ 
The love-sick stripling fancifully sighs, 
The envied flower beholding, as it lies 
On Laura’s breast in exquisite repose.”* . 


Throughout all these ideas there is 
this much of personification in the 
lover’s wish, that he conceives the 
object into which he would be trans- 
formed as in some degree sensible of 
the raptures which its situation would 
inspire in himself. 

The feeling may be expected more 
powerfully to break forth under the 
pressure of an agonizing loss, when- 
ever at least the first stunning weight 
of the blow has been relaxed. A be- 
reaved lover thus beautifully entreats 
the objects once associated with his 
love, to change those forms which so 
bitterly awaken the recollections with 
which they are entwined :— 


“‘ Oh, move, thou cottage, from behind that oak! 
Or let the aged tree uprooted lie, 
That in some other way yon smoke 


May mount into the sky ! 
* ‘ * 


‘* Roll back, sweet rill, back to thy mountain bounds, 
And there for ever be thy waters chain’d! 
For thou dost haunt the air with sounds 


That cannot be sustain’d ; 


If still beneath that pine-tree’s ragged bough 
Headlong yon waterfall must come, 


Oh, let it then be dumb— 


Be any thing, sweet rill, Lut that which thou art now.” 
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The enthusiasm kindled by any ardent pursuit, will animate not only its ob. 
jects but its instruments with a living power and sympathy. The warrior re. 
gards the weapons that he wields, as rejoicing equally with himself in the strife 
of death. Thus, to borrow two of the boldest examples that Aristotle takes from 


Homer:— 





Ta Os Doupa Dpacotrewy como xsipay, 


AAAct pesy GY Ceents meyecrm marty opment meorrw, 
Thora de xes ivonyy, Wages yeoe Atunoy Emavetsy, 
Ey yain iorayre, Arrwsopsye yeoos ards. 


* In his broad buckler many a weapon stood, 
Its surface bristled with a quivering wood ; 
And many a javelin, guiltless on the plain, 
Marks the dry dust, and thirsts for blood in vain.” 


Aizun de oregvoso serovte pasmewwcee, 


Tlgooow icpesrn* 


* The lance with eager joy transfix’d his 
breast, 
Speeding its onward course.” 


In accordance with such imaginations, 
the warrior-lyre has, in the Feast of 
Brougham Castle, been struck to the 
full compass to which perhaps it was 
possible to swell this note without a 
jarring in its harmony. 

** Armour rusting in his halls, 

On the blood of Clifford calls: © 

* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the lance; 

* Bear me to the heart of France,’ 

Is the longing of the shield.” 


And here, once for all, it may be 
repeated, that the animating influence 
of every strong emotion is exerted not 
only on its direct objects, but on all 
things that have a collateral relation 
toit. As the moon brightens round 
her the clouds of the night,” the heart, 
when kindled to a glow, diffuses its 
radiance even on the darkest and dull- 
est surface that falls within its sphere. 

The last of the passions to which we 
shall allude as awakening the personi- 
fying faculty is that of fear, of which 
the power is still more conspicuous 
where it is combined with guilt. It is 
probable that the horrors of remorse 
operate partially in this way, by seem~ 
ing to enlist even inanimate nature 
among the accusers of the criminal 
and the avengers of his crime. Al- 
ready, while the act is unaccomplish- 
ed, he regards with preternatural sen- 
sitiveness every strange sound and 
sight, as a living» witness testifying 
against its perpetration. The vulgar 
man of midnight violence bestows’ an 
imprecation-upon a jarring hinge, a 
creaking plank, or a glancing moon- 
beam, as if conspiring to interrupt his 


purpose. The poetical murderer em- 
bodies the same morbid terrors in a 
sublimer shape. 





‘* Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps which way they walk, 
for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabouts.” 


And the instigatress of murder gives 

utterance to thoughts of a similar 

spirit. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of 
hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes.” 





We have not reserved room to dwell 
on that mixed condition of the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, which leads 
to the personification of mere mental 
abstractions. We shall afterwards, 
however, have an opportunity of illus- 
trating this part of the subject, when 
we come to notice some of the ideas 
that have been thus kindled into life. 
In the mean time we may observe, that 
nothing but an earnest and intense 
contemplation of such conceptions can 
recommend a serious attempt to per- 
sonify them. The use of such figures 
as mere matters of rhetorical orna- 
ment, unsupported by any poeti- 
cal vision of the images employed, 
is distasteful to the judicious, and sel- 
dom successful with the most unthink- 
ing. It produces, among other mis~ 
chiefs, this bad result, that, by dimi- 
nishing the relief that simplicity always 
affords, it weakens the power of any 
genuine personification which may 
come to be introduced. 

Neither can we here dwell upon that 
other operation of the personifying 
principle which is performed at the 
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bidding of fancy, without passion 
having much share init. Fancy has 
learned from the workings of passion 
that such transmutations are practica- 
ble, and she has pressed the power 
thus discovered into her own service. 
When her fictions are clothed with 
moral beauty, and finished with suitable 
and congruous details, the mind re- 
ceives them as pleasing possibilities, 
and derives a new delight from admi- 
ring the ingenuity and skill which 
they display. Hence, among other 
fruits, has sprung the voluminous code 
of Zsop and his followers, of which 
the elegant imaginations and intrinsic 
truths find so ready credence in infant 
minds, and which many of the ripest 
understanding have found pleasure in 
studying as well as in imitating. 

In concluding this branch of our 
observations, let us glance for an in- 
stant at some of the feelings which 
seem most inconsistent with the na- 
tural exertion of the personifying 
power. Any mean or degrading im- 


pulses—any worldly or merely practi- 
cal views—any anxiety about minute 
accuracy or mathematical truth, must 
impede or destroy this imaginative 


power. Ifthe mind is fastened to the 
ground by sordid ties, it cannot aspire 
to an ethereal and creative energy, If 
it is bent on ascertaining matter of 
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literal fact, or is dissatisfied with grand 
generalities, it cannot feel the due in- 
fluence of that spirit which operates by 
fallacies, but by fallacies more vera- 
cious than many physical demonstra- 
tions. We can believe Atlas in dimness 
and in distance to be a king or a 
hero, that bears the weight of heaven 
on his shoulders; but if we pro- 
ceed, as somebody proposed to do 
with Mount Athos, and carve him 
into the distinct features of a man, the 
charm is gone. Quodcunque ostendis 
mthi sic, incredulus odi.- The old 
extravagances of the metaphysical 
school of poets, illustrate the failure of 
any attempt to please by such ana- 
logies as run for miles together, not 
merely upon all fours, but like cen- 
tipedes upon fifty feet a side. 

Upon the same principle, a hot and 
cold project, such as Darwin’s in his 
Botanical Garden, for making per- 
sonification a vehicle of systematic 
science, is in its very conception hope- 
less and contradictory ; though we are 
all the better for the accomplished rail- 
ery of the Loves of the Triangles, to 
show us its full absurdity. Such. ef- 
forts may be permitted for a very short 
period to glitter as the frostwork of 
fancy; but, having neither warmth 
nor durability, they are unfit either 
for long or for lofty compositions. 
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*“ ForTuNA sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
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Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : 8I CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUE DEDIT, ET MBA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PaUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUERO.” 


Tue chief corner-stone suddenly 
found wanting in the glittering fabric 
of Mr Titmouse’s fortune, so that to 
the eyes of its startled architects, 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, it 
seemed momentarily threatening to 
tumble about their ears, was a certain 
piece of evidence which, being a 
matter-of-fact man, I should like to 
explain to the reader before we get on 
any farther. In order, however, to 
do this effectually, I must go back to 
an earlier period in the history than 
has been yet called to his attention. 
If it shall have been unfortunate 
enough to attract the hasty eye of the 
superficial and impatient novel-reader, 
I make no doubt that by such a one 
certain portions of what has gone be. 
fore, and which could not fail of at- 
tracting the attention of long-headed 
people, as being not thrown in for 
nothing, (and therefore to be borne in 
mind with a view to subsequent expla- 
nation,) have been entirely overlooked 
or forgotten. Now, I can fancy that 
the sort of reader whom I have in my 
eye, as one whose curiosity it is worth 
some pains to excite, and sustain, has 
more than once asked himself the fole 
lowing question, viz.— , 

How did Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, first come to be acquainted 
with the precarious tenure by which 
Mr Aubrey held the Yatton property ? 
Why, it chanced in this wise. 

Mr Parkinson of Grilston, who has 
been already introduced to the reader, 
succeeded to his late father, in one of 
the most respectable practices, as a 
country attorney and solicitor in 
Yorkshire. He was a highly honour- 
able, painstaking man, and deservedly 
enjoyed the entire confidence of all his 
numerous and influential clients. Some 
twelve years before the period at 
which this history commences, Mr 
Parkinson, who ws a very kind- 
hearted man, had takeu i::to his service 


Hor, Carm. Lib. iii. 49, 





an orphan boy of the name of Steggars, 
at first merely as a sort of errand-boy, 
and to look after the office. He soon, 
however, displayed so much sharp- 
ness, and acquitted himself so credit- 
ably in any thing that he happened to 
be concerned in, a little above the run 
of his ordinary duties, that in the 
course of a year or two he became a 
sort of clerk, and sat and wrote at 
the desk it had formerly been his sole 
province to dust. Higher and higher 
did he rise, in process of time, in his 
master’s estimation; and at length 
became quite a fuctotum—as such, ac- 
quainted with the whole course of 
business that passed through the office. 
Many interesting matters connected 
with the circumstances and connexions 
of the neighbouring nobility and gen- 
try were thus constantly brought 
under his notice, and now and then 
set him thinking whether the know- 
ledge thus acquired could not, in some 
way, and at some time or another, be 
turned to his own advantage ; for I 
am sorry to say that he was utterly 
unworthy of the kindness and confi- 
dence of Mr Parkinson, who little 
thought that in Steggars he had to 
deal with—a rogue in grain. Such 
being his character, and such his op- 
portunities, this worthy made a prac- 
tice of minuting down, from time to 
time, any thing of interest or import- 
ance in the affairs which thus came 
under his notice—even laboriously 
copying long documents, when he 
thought them of importance enough 
for his purpose, and had the opportu- 
nity of doing so without attracting the 
attention of Mr Parkinson. He thus 
silently acquired a mass of informa- 
tion which might have enabled him to 
occasion great annoyance, and even 
inflict serious injury ; and the precise 
object he had in view, was either to 
force himself, hereafter, into partner- 
ship with his employer, (provided he 
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could get regularly introduced into 
the profession,) or even compel his 
master’s clients to receive him into 
their confidence, adversely to Mr 
Parkinson, making it worth his while 
to keep the secrets of which he had 
become possessed. So careful ought 
to be, and indeed generally are, at- 
torneys and solicitors, as to the cha- 
racters of those whom they thus re- 
ceive into their employ. On the oc- 
casion of Mr Aubrey's intended mar- 
riage with Miss St Clair, with a view 
to the very liberal settlements which 
he contemplated, a full abstract of his 
title was laid by Mr Parkinson before 
his conveyancer, in order to advise 
and prepare the necessary instruments. 
Owing to enquiries suggested by the 
conveyancer, additional statements 
were laid before him ;. and produced 
an opinion of a somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory description, from which I shall 
lay before the reader the following 
paragraph :— 

‘s There seems no reason for sup- 
posing that any descendant of Stephen 
Dreddlington is now in existence : 
still, as it is by no means physically im- 
possible that such a person may be in 
esse, it would no doubt be important 
to the security of Mr Aubrey’s title, 
to establish clearly the validity of the 
conveyance by way of mortgage, exe- 
cuted by Harry Dreddlington, and 
which was afterwards assigned to 
Geoffry Dreddlington on his paying 
off the money borrowed by his decea- 
sed uncle: since the descent of Mr 
Aubrey from Geoffry Dreddlington 
would, in that event, clothe him with 
an indefeasible title at law, by virtue 
of that deed; and any equitable rights 
which were originally outstanding, 
would be barred by lapse of time. But 
the difficulty occuring to my mind on 
this part of the case is, that unless 
Harry Dreddlington, who executed 
that deed of mortgage, survived his 
father, (a point on which I have no 
information,) the deed itself would have 
been mere waste parchment, as the 
conveyance of a person who never 
had any interest in the Yatton pro- 
perty—and, of course, neither Geoffry 
Dreddlington, nor his descendant Mr 
Aubrey, could derive any right what- 
ever under such an instrument. In 
that case, such a contingency as I 
have above hinted at—I mean the ex- 
istence of any légitimate descendant 
of Stephen Dreddlington—smight ‘have 
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a most serious effect upon the rights of 
Mr Aubrey.” 

Every line of this opinion, and also 
even of the Abstract of Title upon 
which it was written, did this quick. 
sighted young scoundrel copy out, and 
deposit, as a great prize, in his desk, | 
among other similar notes and memo- 
randa, little wotting his master the 
while of what he was doing. Some 
year or two afterwards, the relation- 
ship subsisting between Mr Parkinson 
and his clerk Steggars, was suddenly 
determined by a somewhat untoward 
event ; viz. by the latter's decamping 
with the sum of £700 sterling, being 
the amount of money due in a mort- 
gage which he had been sent to re- 
ceive from aclient of Mr Parkinson’s. 
Steggars fled for it—but first having 
bethought himself of the documents 
to which I have been alluding, and 
which he carried with him to Lon- 
don. Hot pursuit was made after the 
unfortunate delinquent, who was taken 
into custody two or three days after 
his arrival in town, while he was walk- 
ing about the streets, with the whole 
of the sum which he had embezzled, 
minus a few pounds, upon his pefson, 
in bank-notes. He quickly found his 
way into Newgate. His natural sa- 
gacity assured him that his case was 
rather an ugly one ; but hope did not 
desert him. 

‘* Well, my kiddy,” said the grim- 
visaged, greyheaded turnkey, as soon 
as he had ushered Steggars into his 
snug little quarters; ‘ here you are, 
you see—isn’t you?” 

*‘ I think I am,” replied Steggars, 
with a sigh. 

** Well—and if you want to have 
a chance of not going across the water 
till you’re a many years older, you'll 
get yourself defended, and the sooner 
the better, d’ye see. There's Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap—my eyes! how 
they do thin our place, to be sure! - 
The only thing’s to get ‘em soon ; 
"cause, ye see, they’re so run after. 
Shall I send them to you?” ; 

Steggars answered eagerly in the 
affirmative. In order to account for 
this spontaneous good-nature on the 
part of Grasp, (the turnkey in ques- 
tion,) I must explain that old Mr Quirk 
had for years secured a large criminal 
practice, by having in his interest most 
of the officers attached to the police- 
offices and Newgate, to whom he 
gave, in fact, systematic gratuities, in 
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order to get their recommendations to 
the persecuted individuals who came 


into their power. Very shortly after 
Grasp’s messenger had reached Saf- 
fron Hill, with the intelligence that 
“ there was something new in the trap,” 
eld Quirk bustled down to Newgate, 
and was introduced to Steggars, with 
whom he was closeted for some time. 
He teok: a lively interest in his new 
companion, whose narrative of his 
flight and capture he listened te in a 
very kind and sympathizing way, and 

romised to do for him whatever his 
fittle skill and experience could do. 
He hinted, however, that, as Mr Steg- 
gars must be aware, a little ready 
money would be required, in order to 
fee counsel—whereat Steggars looked 
very dismal indeed, and, knowing the 
state of his exchequer, imagined him- 
self already on shipboard, on his way 
to Botany Bay. Old Mr Quirk asked 
him if he had no friends who would 
raise a trifle for a ‘* chum in trouble,” 
—and on answering in the negative, 
he observed the enthusiasm of the re- 
spectable old gentleman visibly and 
rapidly cooling down. 

« But I'll tell you what, sir,” said 
poor Steggars, suddenly, “ if I haven’t 
money, I may have money's worth at 
my command ;—I’ve a little box, that’s 
at my lodging, which those that got 
me knew nothing of—and in which 
there is a trifle or two about the fami- 
lies and fortunes of some of the first 
folk in Yatton, that would be precious 
well worth looking after, to those that 
know how to follow up such matters.” 

Old Quirk hereat pricked up his 
ears, and asked his young friend how 
he got possessed of such secrets. 

“ Oh fie! fie!” said he, gently, as 
soon as Steggars had told him the 
practices of which I have already put 
the reader in possession. 

«* Ah—you may say fie! fie! if you 
like,” quoth Steggars, earnestly ; 
‘but the thing is, not how they were 

‘eome by, but what can be done with 
them, now they’re got. For example, 
there’s a certain member of parlia- 
ment in Yorkshire, that, high as he 
may hold his head, hath no more right 
to the estates that yield him a good 
ten thousand a-year than I have, but 
keeps some folk out of their own, that 
could pay some other folk a round sum 
to be put in the way of getting their 
own:” and that was only one of the 
good things he knew of,—Here old 
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Quirk rubbed his chin, hemmed, 
fidgeted about in his seat, took off hig 
glasses, wiped them, replaced them ; 
and presently went through that cere. 
mony again. He then said that he 
had had the honour of being concern- 
ed for a great number of gentlemen in 
Mr Steggars’ “present embarrassed 
circumstances,” but who had always 
been able to command at least a five- 
pound note, at starting, to run a heat 
for liberty. 

«Come, come, old gentleman,” 
quoth Steggars, earnestly, “I don’t 
want to go over the water before my 
time, if 1 can help it; and I see you 
know the value of what I’ve got! 
Such a gentleman as you can turn 
every bit of paper I have in my box 
into a fifty-pound note”— 

“ All this is moonshine, my young 
friend,” said old Quirk, in an irreso- 
lute tone and manner. 

“ Ah! is it, though? To be able to 
tell the owner of a fat ten thousand 
asyear, that you can spring a. mine 
under his feet at any moment—eh ?— 
and no one ever know how you came by 
your knowledge. And if they wouldn't 
do what was handsome, couldn’t you 
get the right heir—and wouldn't that— © 
Lord! it would make the fortunes of 
half-a-dozen of the first houses in the 
profession!” Old Quirk got a little 
excited. : 

‘‘But mind, sir—you see”— said 
Steggars, “if I get off, I’m not to be 
cut out of the thing altogether—eh ? 
I shall look to be taken into your em- 
ploy, and dealt handsomely by”»—— 

“Oh lord!” exclaimed Quirk, in- 
voluntarily—adding quickly—< Yes, 
yes! to be sure! only fair; but 
let us first get you out of your pre- 
sent difficulty, you know!” Steggars, 
having first exacted from him a writ- 
ten promise to use his utmost exer- 
tions on his (Steggars’) behalf, and 
secure him the services of two of the 
most eminent Old Bailey council—viz. 
Mr Bluster and Mr Slang—gave Mr 
Quirk the number of the house where 
his precious box was, and a written 
order to the landlord to deliver it u 
to the bearer: after which Mr Quir 
shook him cordially by the hand, and, 
having quitted the prison, made his 
way straight to the house in question, 
and succeeded in obtaining what he 
asked for. He faithfully performed 
his agreement with Steggars; for he 
retained both Bluster and Slang for 
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him, and got up their briefs with care: 
but, alas! although these eminent men 
exerted all their great powers, they 
succeeded not in either bothering the 
judge, bamboozling the jury, or brow- 
beating the witnesses, (the principal 
one of whom was MrParkinson ;) Steg- 
gars was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be transported for life. Enraged at 
this issue, he sent a message the next 
day to Mr Quirk, requesting a visit 
from him. When he arrived, Steg- 
gars, in a very violent tone, demanded 
that his papers should be returned to 
him. 'Twas in vain that Mr Quirk 
explained to him again and again his 
interesting position with reference to 
his goods, chattels, and effects—i. e. 
that, as a convicted felon, he had no 
further concern with them, and might 
dismiss all anxiety on that score from 
his mind. Steggars hereat got more 
furious than before, and intimated 
plainly the course he should feel it his 
duty to pursue—that, if the papers in 
question were not given up to him as 
he desired, he should at once write off 
to his late employer, Mr Parkinson, 
and acknowledge how much farther he 
(Steggars) had wronged him and his 
clients than he supposed of. Old 
Quirk very feelingly represented to 
him that he’was at liberty to do any 
thing that he thought calculated to re- 
lieve his excited feelings: and then 
Mr Quirk took a final farewell of his 
client, wishing him health and happi- 
ness. 

“I say, Grasp!” said he, in a 
whisper, to that grim functionary, as 
soon as he had secured poor Steggars 
in his cell, “ that bird is alittle ruffled 
just now ?” 

‘* Lud, sir, the nat’ralist thing in the 
world, considering ”"— 

“ Well—if he should want a letter 
taken to any one, whatever he may 
say to the contrary, you'll send it on 
to Saffron Hill—eh? Understand ?— 
He may be injuring himself, you 
know ;” and old Quirk with one 
hand clasped the huge arm of Grasp 
in a familiar way, and with the fore- 
finger of the other touched his own 
nose, and then winked his eye. 

“ Allright!” quoth Grasp, and they 
parted. ithin a very few hours’ 
time Mr Quirk received, by the hand 
of a trusty messenger from Grasp, a 
letter written by Steggars to Mr 
Parkinson ; a Jong and eloquent letter, 
to the purport and effect which Steg- 
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gars had intimated. Mr Quirk read 
it with much satisfaction, for it dis- 
closed a truly penitent feeling, and a 
desire to undo as much mischief as the 
writer had done. He (Mr Quirk) was 
not in the least exasperated by cer- 
tain very plain terms in which his own 
name was mentioned ; but, making all 
due allowances, quietly put the letter 
in the fire as soon as he had read if. 
In due time Mr Steggars, whose 
health had suffered from close confine- 
ment, caught frequent whiffs of the 
fresh sea-breeze, having set out, under 
most favourable auspices, for Botany 
Bay; to which distant but happy 
place, he had been thus fortunate in se- 


curing, so early, an appointment for life. __. 


Such, then, were the eruel means by 
which Mr Quirk became acquainted 
with the exact state of Mr Aubrey’s 
title: on first becoming apprised of 
which Mr Gammon either felt, or 
affected, great repugnance to taking 
any part in the affair. He was at 
length, however, over-persuaded by 
Quirk into acquiescence; and, that 
point gained, worked his materials 
with a caution, skill, energy, and per- 
severance, which soon led to important 
results. Guided by the suggestions 
of acute and experienced counsel, after 
much pains and considerable expense, 
they succeeded in discovering that de- 
lectable specimen of humanity, Tittle- 


bat Titmouse, who hath already figured ’ 


so prominently in this history. When 
they came to set down on paper the 
result of all their researches and en- 
quiries, in order to submit it in the 
shape of a case for the opinion of Mr 
Mortmain and Mr Frankpledge, . in 
the manner which has been already 
described, it looked perfect on paper, 
as many a faulty pedigree and abstract 
of title had looked before, and will yet 
look. It was quite possible for even \ 
Mr Tresayle himself to overlook the 
defect which had been pointed out by 
Mr Subtle. That which is stated to a 
conveyancer as a fact—any particular 
event, for instance, as of a death; a 
birth, or a marriage, at a p 

time, which the very nature of the 
case renders highly probable—he may 
easily assume to be so. But when the 
same statement comes under the acute 
and experienced eye of a nisi prius 
lawyer, who knows that he will have 
to prove his case,’step by step, the 
aspect of things is soon changed. The 
first practitioner at the commen law 
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before whom the case came, in its 
roughest and earliest form, in order 
that he might “lick it into shape,” and 
«* advise generally” preparatory to its 
** being laid before counsel,” was Mr 
Traverse, a young pleader, whom 
Messrs Quirk and Gammon were dis- 
posed to take by the hand. He wrote 
a very showy, but superficial and de- 
lusive opinion ; and put the intended 
protegé of his clients, as it were by a 
kind of hop, step, and jump, into pos- 
session of the Yatton estates. Quirk 
was quite delighted on reading it ; but 
Gammon shook his head with a some- 
what sarcastic smile, and said he would 
at once prepare a case for the opinion 
of Mr Lynx, whom he had: pitched 
upon as the junior counsel in any pro- 
ceedings which might be instituted in 
a court of law. Lynx (of whom I 


_- shall speak hereafter) was an expe- 


rienced, hard-headed, vigilant, and ac- 
curate lawyer ; the very man for such 
a case, requiring, as it did, most pa- 


(Dreddlington.) 
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tient and minute examination. 
an eye fitted 


*¢ To inspect a mite, not comprehend the 
heaven,” 


he crawled, as it were, over a case; 
and thus, like as one can imagine that 
a beetle creeping over the floor of St 
Paul’s would detect minute flaws 
and fissures that would be invisible to 
the eye of Sir Christopher Wren him. 
self, spied out defects that much nobler 
optics would have overlooked. To 
come to plain matter-of-fact, however, 
I have beside me the original opinion 
written by Mr Lynx ; and shall treat 
the reader to a taste of it—giving him 
sufficient to enable him to appreciate 
the ticklish position of affairs with Mr 
Titmouse. To make it not altogether 
unintelligible, let us suppose the state 
of the pedigree to be something like 
this (as far as concerns our present 
purpose) :— 


(Charles D.) 
| 





+: 
( Stephen D.) 


(A female descendant’ 
marries Gabriel Tittlebat 
Titmouse, through whom 

TirrteBat TITMOUSE 

claims.) 


Be pleased, now, unlearned reader, 
to bear in mind that ** Dreddlington,” 
at the top of the above table, is the 
common ancestor; having two sons, 
the elder “ Harry D.,” the younger 
« Charles D. ;" which latter has, in 
like manner, two sons, ‘‘ Stephen D.” 
the elder son, and ‘* Geoffry D.” the 
younger son; that Mr Aubrey, at 
present in possession, claims under 
“ Geoffry D.” Now it will be in- 
cumbent on Titmouse, in the first in- 
stance, to establish in himself a clear 
independent title to the estates; it 
being sufficient for Mr Aubrey, (pos- 
session being nine-tenths of the law,) 
to falsify Titmouse’s proofs, or show 


(Geoffry D.) 


(A female descendant 
marries Cuartes Augrey, Esq., 
father of the present 
possessor. ) 


them defective—‘ because,” saith a 
very learned sergeant, who hath writ a 
text-book upon the Action of Eject- 
ment, “ the plaintiff in an action of 
ejectment must recover upon the 
strength of his own title, not the weak- 
ness of his adversary’s.”” 

Now, things standing thus, behold 
the astute Lynx advising (inter alia) 
in manner following; that is to 
say— 

‘* It appears clear that the lessor of 
the plaintiff (¢. e. Tittlebat Titmouse) 
will be able to prove that Dreddling- 
ton (the common ancestor) was seised 
of the estate at Yatton in the year 
1740; that he had two sons, Harry 
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and Charles, the former of whom, after 
a life of dissipation, appears to have 
died without issue ; and that from the 
latter (Charles) are descended Ste- 
phen, the ancestor of the lessor of the 
plaintiff, and Geoffry, the ancestor of 
the defendant. Assuming, therefore, 
that the descent of the lessor of the 
plaintiff from Stephen, can be made 
out, as there appears every reason to 
expect [onthis point he had written four 
brief pages], a clear primd facie case 
will be established on the part of the 
lessor of the plaintiff. As, however, 
it is suspected that Harry D., during 
his lifetime, executed a conveyance in 
fee of the property, in order to secure 
the loan contracted by him from Aaron 
Moses, it will be extremely important 
to ascertain, and, if possible, procure 
satisfactory evidence, that his decease 
occurred before the period at which, 
by his father’s death, that conveyance 
could have become operative upon the 
property: since it is obvious that, 
should he have survived his father, that 
instrument, being outstanding, may 
form a complete answer to the case of 
the lessor of the plaintiff. The danger 
will be obviously increased, should 
the debtto Aaron Moses prove to have 
been paid off, as is stated to be ru- 
moured, by Geoffry D., the younger 
son of Charles D.: for, should that 
turn out to be the case, he would pro- 
bably have taken a conveyance to him- 
self, or to trustees for his benefit, from 
Aaron Moses—which being in the 
power of the defendant, Mr Aubrey, 
would enable him to make out a title 
to the property, paramount to that 
now attempted to be set up on behalf. 
of Mr Titmouse. Every possible exer- 
tion, therefore, should be made to as- 
‘ certain the precise period of the death 
of Harry D. The registries of the 
various parishes in which the family 
may have at any time resided, should 
be carefully searched ; and an exami- 
nation made in the churches and 
churchyards, of all tombstones, escut- 
cheons, &c., belonging, or supposed 
to belong, to the Dreddlington family, 
and by which any light can be thrown 
upon this most important point. It 
appears clear that Dreddlington (the 
common ancestor) died on the 7th 
August 1742 :—the question, there- 
fore, simply is, whether the death of 
his eldest son ( Harry ) took piace prior 
or subsequent to that period. It is to 
be feared that the defendant may be in 
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possession of some better evidence on 
this point than is possessed by the les- 
sor of the plaintiff. The natural pre- 
sumption certainly seems to be, that 
the son, being the younger and stronger 
man, was the survivor.” 

The above-mentioned opinion of — 


‘Mr Lynx, together with that of Mr 


Subtle entirely corroborating it, (and 
which was alluded to in the last part 
of this history,) and a pedigree, was 
lying on the table, one day, at the 
office at Saffron Hill, before the an- 
xious and perplexed parties, Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon. 

Gammon was looking attentively, 
and with a very chagrined air, at the 
pedigree ; and Quirk was looking at 
Gammon. 

** Now, Gammon,” said the former, 
«* just let me see again where the ex-~ 
Curse me if I can 
see it.” 

‘* See it, my dear sir? Here, here!” 
replied Gammon with sudden impa- 
tience, putting his finger two or three 
times on the words “* Harry D.” 

‘‘ Don't be so sharp with one, Gam. 
mon! I know as well as you that 
that’s about where the crack is; but 
what is the precise thing we’re in want 
of, eh ?” 

«* Proof, my dear sir, of the death 
of Harry Dreddlington some time—no 
matter when—previous to the 7th Au- 
gust 1742; ,and in default thereof, 
Mr Quirk, we are all flat on our backs, 
and had better never have stirred in 
the business.” 

«You know, Gammon, you're a de- 
cided deal better up in these matters 
than I—(only because I’ve not been 
able to turn my attention to ‘em late- 
ly)—so just tell me, in a word, what 
good’s to be got by showing that fellow 
to have died in his father’s lifetime ?” 

** You don’t show your usual acute- 
ness, Mr Quirk,” replied Gammon, 
blandly. “ It is to make waste paper 
of that conveyance which he executed, 
and which Mr Aubrey has, and with 
which he may, at a stroke, eut the 
ground from under our feet.” 

‘¢ The very thought makes one feel 
quite funny—don’t it, Gammon?” 
quoth Quirk, with a flustered air. 

“It may well do so, Mr Quirk. 
Now we are fairly embarked in a 
cause where success will be attended 
with so many splendid results, Mr 
Quirk—though I’m sure you'll always 
bear me out in saying how very un- 
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willing I was to take advantage of the 
villany—hem ”—— 

«‘ Gammon, Gammon, you’re always 
harking back to that—I’m tired of 
hearing on't.” 

«© Well, now we're in it, I don’t see 
why we should allow ourselves to be 
baffled by trifles. The plain question 
is, undoubtedly, whether we are to 
stand still, or go on.” Mr Quirk 
gazed at Mr Gammon with an anxious 
and puzzled look. 

“‘ How d'ye make out—in a legal 
way, you know, Gammon—when a 
man died—I mean, of anatural death?” 
enquired Quirk, who was familiar 
enough with the means of proving the 
exact hour of certain violent deaths at 
Debtor's Door. 

** Oh! there are various methods of 
doing so, my dear sir,” replied Gam- 
mon, carelessly. ‘‘ Entries in family 
bibles and prayer-books, registers, 
tombstones—-ay, by the way, an 
old tombstone,’”’ continued Gammon, 
musingly, “ that would settle the 
business! ” 

« An old tombstone!" echoed 
Quirk, briskly. ‘ Lord, Gammon, 
so it would! That’s an idea—l call 
that a decided idea, Gammon. ’Twould 
be the very thing!” 

« The very thing!” repeated Gam- 
mon, pointedly. They remained silent 
for some moments. 

* Snap could not have looked about 
him sharply enough, when he was 
down at Yatton!” at length observed 
Quirk, in a low tone, flushing all over 
as he uttered the last words, and felt 
Gammon’s cold grey eye settled on 
him like that of a snake. 

“He could not, indeed, my dear 
sir,’ replied Gammon, while Quirk 
continued gazing earnestly at him, 
now and then wriggling about in his 
chair, rubbing his chin, and drum- 
ming with his fingers on the table. 
« And now that you've suggested the 
thing, it’s not to be wondered at— 
you know, it would have been an old 
tombstone—a sort of fragment of a 
tombstone, perhaps—so deeply sunk 
in the ground, probably, as easily to 
have escaped observation, eh? Does 
not it strike you so, Mr Quirk?” All 
this was said by Gammon in a musing 
manner, and in a very low tone of 
voice ; and he was delighted to find 
his words sinking into the eager mind 
of his companion. 

s Ah, Gammon!”’ exclaimed Quirk, 
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with a sound of partly a sigh, and 
partly a whistle, (the former being the 
exponent of the érwe state of his feelings, 
i. e. anxiety—the latter of what he 
wished to appear the state of his feel. 
ings, ¢. e. indifference. ) 

© Yes, Mr Quirk?” 

« You're a deep devil, Gammon—I 
will say that for you!” replied Quirk, 
glancing towards each door, and, as it 
were, unconsciously drawing his chair 
a little closer to that of Gammon. 

“‘ Nay, my dear sir!” said Gam- 
mon, with a deferential and depreca- 
ting smile, * you give me credit for an 
acuteness I feel I do not deserve! If, 
indeed, I had not had your sagacity to 
rely upon, ever since I have had the 
honour of being connected with you 
——ah, Mr Quirk, you know you 
lead—I follow "—— 

‘Gammon, Gammon! 
your name’s Oily ”—— 

«¢ In moments like these, Mr Quirk, 
I say nothing that I do not feel,” in- 
terrupted Gammon, gravely, putting 
to his nose the least modicum of snuff 
which he could take with the tip of 
his finger out of the huge box of Mr 
Quirk, who, just then, was thrusting 
immense pinches every half minute 
up his nostrils. 

* It will cost a great deal of money 
to find that same tombstone, Gam- 
mon!” said Quirk, in almost a whis- 
per, and paused, looking intently at 
Gammon. 

“‘ I think this is a different kind of 
snuff from that which you usually 
take, Mr Quirk, isn’t it?” enquired 
Gammon, as he inserted the tips of 
his fingers into the box. 

“The same—the same,” replied 
Quirk, mechanically. ; 

“You are a man better equal to 
serious emergencies than any man I 
ever came near,” said Gammon; “I 
perceive that you have hit-the nail on 
the head, as indeed you always do.” 

«Tut! Stuff, Gammon; you're 
every bit as good a hand as I am.” 
Gammon smiled, shook his head, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tis that practical sagacity of 
yours,” said Gammon—“ you know it 
as well as I can tell you—that has 
raised you to your present professional 
eminence.” He paused, and looked 
very sincerely at his senior partner. 

«* Well, 1 must own I think I do 
know a trick or two.” 

«« Ay, and further, there are some 
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clever men that can never keep their 
own counsel ; but like a hen that has 
just laid an egg, and then goes fool- 
ishly cackling about every where, and 
then her egg is taken away.” 

‘“ Ha, ha!” laughed Quirk ; * that’s 
devilish good, Gammon !—Capital! 
Gad, I think I see the hen! Ha, ha!” 

“ Ha, ha!” echoed Gammon, gen- 
tly. But to be serious, Mr Quirk; 
what I was going to say was, that I 
thoroughly appreciate your admirable 
caution in not confiding to any one— 
even to me—the exact means by which 
you intend to extricate us from our 
present dilemma.” Here Quirk got 
very fidgety. 

“Hem! But—hem! Ay—a—a,” 
he grunted, looking with an uneasy 
air at his calm astute companion; “ I 
didn’t mean so much as all that, either, 
Gammon ; for two heads, in my opin- 
ion, are better than one. You must 
own that, Gammon!” said he, not at 
all relishing the heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility which he felt that Gam- 
mon was about to devolve upon his 
(Quirk's) shoulders, exclusively. 

««’Tis undoubtedly rather a serious 
business on which we are now en- 
tering,”’ said Gammon; * and I have 
always admired a saying which you 
years ago told me of that great man 
Machiavel ”— 

[Oh, Gammon! Gammon! You 
well knew that poor old Mr Quirk 
never heard of the name of that same 
Machiavel till this moment !]— 

“ That ‘ when great affairs are stir- 
ring, a master-move should be confined 
to the master-mind that projects it.’ 
I understand! I see! I will not, 
therefore, enquire into the precise 
means by which you will make it ap- 
pear, in due time, (while I am engaged 
getting. up the subordinate, but very 
harassing details of the general case,) 
that Henry Dreddlington died before the 
7th of August 1742.”" Here, taking out 
his watch,—** Bless me—two o'clock ! 
I ought to have been at Messrs Greg~ 
son’s a quarter of an hour ago.” 

** Stop—a moment or two can’t 
signify! It—it,” said Quirk hesi- 
tatingly, “it was you, wasn't it, that 
thought of the tombstone.” 

‘© T!—-My dear Mr Quirk”—in- 
terrupted Gammon, with a look of 
astonishment. 

** Come, come — honour among 
thieves, you know, Gammon!” said 
Quirk, trying to laugh. 
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** No—it shall never be said that I 
attempted to take the credit of ”—— 
said Gammon; when a clerk, enter. 
ing, put an end to the colloquy be- 
tween the partners, each of whom, 
presently, was sitting alone in his own 
room—for Gammon found that he was 
too late to think of keeping his en- 
gagement with Messrs Gregson ; if 
indeed he had ever made any, which 
he had not. Mr Quirk sate in a 
musing posture for nearly half an hour 
after he and Gammon had separated. 
« Gammon és a deep one! 1’Il be shot 
if ever there was his equal,” said 
Quirk to himself, at length; and 
starting off his chair, with his hands 
crossed behind him, he walked softly 
to and fro. “1 know what he’s 
driving at—though he thought I did- 
n't! He’d let me scratch my hands in 
getting the blackberries, and then he'd 
come smiling in to eat ’em! But— 
share and share alike—share profit, 
share danger, master Gammon ;— 
you may find that Caleb Quirk is a 
match for Oily Gammon—lI’'ll have 
you in for it, one way or another!” 
Here occurred a long pause in his 
thoughts. “‘ Really I doubt the thing’s 
growing unmanageable—the prize 


can't be worth the risk !—Risk, in- 
deed—’fore Gad,—its neither more 


nor less than”’ Here a certain 
picture hanging, covered with black 
crape, in the drawing-room at Alibi 
House, seemed to have glided down 
from its station, and to stand before 
his eyes with the crape drawn aside— 
a ghastly object—eugh !. He shudder- 
ed, and involuntarily closed his eyes. 
*¢ Devilish odd that I should just now 
have happened to think of it!” he in- 
wardly exclaimed, sinking into his 
chair in a sort of cold sweat. 

«‘ D—n the picture!” at length he 
exclaimed, almost aloud, getting more 
and more flustered—* I'll burn it! It 
sha’n’t disgrace my drawing-room any 
longer!” Here Quirk almost fancied 
that some busy little fiend sate squat- 
ting before the grisly picture, writing 
the words “ Cates Quirk” at the 
bottom of it; and a sort of sickness 
came over him for a moment. -Pre- 
setitly he started up, and took down 
one of several well-worn dingy-look- 
ing books that stood on the shelves— 
a volume of Burns’ Justice. Resum- 
ing his seat, he put on his glasses, and 
with a little trepidation turned to the 
head “ Forgery,” and glanced over it, 
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At length his eye hit upon a paragraph 


that seemed suddenly to draw his_ 


heart up into his throat; producing a 
sensation that made him involuntarily 
clap his hand upon his neck. 

*¢©Oh, Gammon!!” he muttered, 
drawing off his glasses, sinking back 
in his chair, and looking towards the 
door that opened into Gammon’'s 
room ; in which direction he extended 
his right arm, and shook his fist. 
«© You precious villain! ’’—* I’ve an 
uncommon inclination,” at length 
thought he, ‘ to go down slap to 
Yorkshire—say nothing to any body 


—make peace with the enemy, and’ 


knock up the whole thing!—For a 
couple of thousand pounds—a trifle to 
the Aubreys, I'msure. Were J in his 
place, I shouldn’t grudgeit ; and why 
should he ?—By Jove,” he got a little 
heated—* that would be, as Gammon 
has it, a master move! and confined, 
egad! to the master mind that 
thought of it!_Why should he ever 
know of the way in which the thing 
blew up ?—Really ’twould be worth 
half the money to do Gammon so 
hollow for once—by George it would ! 
—Gammon, that would slip Caleb 
Quirk’s neck so slyly into the halter, 
indeed !” 

* V’'ll tell you what, Mr Quirk,” 
said Gammon, suddenly re-entering 
the room after about an hour’s ab- 
sence, during -which he too had, like 
his senior partner, been revolving 
many things in his mind—“ it has 
occurred to me, that I had better im- 
mediately go down to Yatton, alone.” 

Hereat Mr Quirk opened both his 
eyes and his mouth to their very wid- 
est; got very red in the face; and 
stared at his placid partner with a 
mingled expression of fear and wonder. 
* Hang me, Gammon!” at length he 
exclaimed, desperately, slapping his 
fist upon the table—<« if I don’t think 
you're the very devil himself !’’—and 
he sunk back in his chair, verily be- 
lieving, in the momentary confusion 
of his thoughts, that what had been 
passing through his mind was known 
to Gammon ; or that what had been 
passing through his (Quirk’s) mind, 
had also been occurring to Gammon, 
who had resolved upon being before- 
hand in putting his purposes into exe- 
cution. Gammon was at first com- 
pletely confounded by Quirk's recep- 
tion of him, and stood for a few mo- 
ments, with his hands elevated, in 
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silence. Then he approached the 
table, and his eye caught the wellx 
thumbed volume of Burns’ Justice, 
open at the head “ FORGERY |!” 
and the quicksighted Gammon saw how 
matters stood at a glance—the pro. 
cess by which the result he had just 
witnessed had been arrived at. 

«* Well, Mr Quirk, what new va. 
gary, now?” he enquired, with an air 
of smiling curiosity. 

“* Vagary be !” growled old 
Quirk, sullenly, without moving in 
his chair. 

Gammon stood for a moment or 
two eyeing him with a keen scrutiny. 
«* What!” at length he enquired, good- 
humoredly, “do you then really grudge 
me any share in the little enterprise?” 

«“ Eh?” quickly interrupted Quirk, 
pricking up hisears. “ Do youintend 
to play Mackivel? eh?” 

‘* What must you go down alone 
to Yatton for, Gammon?” enquired 
Quirk, anxiously. ; 

‘* Why, simply as a sort of pioneer 
—to reconnoitre the churchyard— 
eh? I thought it might have been of 
service ; but if” 

*«* Gammon, Gammon, your hand! 
I understand,” replied Quirk, evi- 








dently vastly relieved—most cordially © 


shaking the cold hand of Gammon. 

«* But understand, Mr Quirk,” said 
he, in a very peremptory manner, 
‘* no one upon earth is to know of my 
visit to Yatton except yourself.” 

He received a solemn pledge to that 
effect ; and presently the partners se- 
parated, a little better satisfied with 
each other. Though not a word 
passed between them for several days 
afterwards on the topic chiefly dis 
cussed during the interview above 
described, the reader may easily ima- 
gine that neither of them dropped it 
from his thoughts. Mr Quirk paid 
one or two visits to the neighbourhood 
of Houndsditch, (a perfect hotbed of 
clients,) where resided two or three 
gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion, 
who had been placed, from time to 
time, under considerable obligations 
by the firm of Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap, in respect of professional ser- 
vices rendered both to themselves and 
to their friends. One of them, in par- 
ticular, had a painful consciousness 
that it was in old Mr Quirk’s power 
at any time, by a whisper, to place his 
—the aforesaid Israelite’s—neck in an 
unsightly noose that every now and 
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then might be seen dangling from a 
beam opposite Debtor’s Door, New- 
gate, about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; him, therefore, every considera- 
tion of interest and of gratitude com- 
bined to render subservient to the 
reasonable wishes of Mr Quirk. He 
was a most ingenious little fellow, and 
had a great taste for the imitative arts 
—so strong a taste, in fact, that it had 
once or twice placed him in some jeo- 
pardy with the Goths and Vandals of 
the law, who characterised the noble 
art in which he excelled by a very 
ugly and formidable word, and an- 
nexed the most barbarous penalties to 
its practice. What passed between 
him and old Quirk on the occasion of 
their interviews, I know not ; but one 
afternoon, the latter, on returning to 
his office, without saying any thing to 
any body, having bolted the door, took 
out of his pocket several little pieces 
of paper, containing pretty little pic- 
turesque devices of a fragmentary 
character, with antique letters and 
figures on them—crumbling pieces of 
stone, some looking more and some 
less sunk ia the ground, and over. 
grown with grass : possibly they were 
designs for ornaments to be added to 
that tasteful structure, Alibi House— 
possibly intended to grace Miss Quirk’s 
album. However this might be, after 
he had looked at them and carefully 
compared them one with another for 
some time, he folded them up in a 
sheet of paper, sealed it up—with cer- 
tainly not the steadiest hand in the 
world—and then deposited it in an 
iron safe. 

Yatton, the recovery of which was 
the object of these secret and formi- 
dable movements and preparations, 
not to say machinations, was all this 
while the scene of deep affliction. The 
lamentable condition of his mother 
plunged Mr Aubrey, his wife and sister, 
into profounder grief than had been 
oceasioned by the calamity which 
menaced them all in common. Had 
he been alone, he would have encoun- 
tered the sudden storm of adversity 
with unshrinking, nay cheerful firm- 
ness ; but could it be so, when he had 
ever before him those whose ruin was 
involved in his own ?—Poor Mrs Au- 
brey, his wife, having been two or 
three weeks confined to her bed, du- 
ring which time certain fond hopes 
of the husband had been blighted, was 
almost overpowered, when, languid 
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and feeble, supported by Mr Aubrey . 
and Kate, she first entered the bed« 
room of the venerable sufferer. What 
a difference, indeed, was there between 
the appearance of all of them at that 
moment, and on the Christmas day 
when, a happy group, they were cheer- 
fully enjoying the festivities of the 
season ! ate was now pale, and 
somewhat thinner; her beautiful fea. 
tures exhibited a careworn expres- 
sion ; yet there was a serene lustre in 
her blue eye, and a composed resolu- 
tion in her air, which bespoke the 
superiority of her soul. What it had 
cost her to bear with any semblance 
of self. possession, or fortitude, the sad 
Pop gs: now presented by her mo- 
ther! What a tender and vigilant 
nurse was she, to one who could no 
longer be sensible of, or appreciate, 
her attentions! How that sweet girl 
humoured all her mother’s little ec- 
centricities and occasional excitement, 
and accommodated herself to every 
varying phasis of her mental malady ! 
She had so schooled her sensibilities 
and feelings as to be able to maintain 
perfect cheerfulness and composure in 
her mother’s presence, on occasions 
which forced her brother, and his sha- 
ken wife, to turn aside with an eye of 
agony—overcome by some touching 
speech or wayward action of the un- 
conscious sufferer, who constantly ima- 
gined herself, poor soul! to be living 
over again her early married life ; and 
that in her little grandchildren she 
beheld Mr Aubrey and Kate as in 
their childhood! She would gently 
chide Mr Aubrey, her husband, for 
his prolonged absence, asking many 
times a day whether he had: returned 
from London. Every morning old 
Jacob Jones was shown into her cham- 
ber, at the hour at which he had been 
accustomed, in happier days, to attend 
upon her. The faithful old man’s eyes 
would be blinded with tears, and his 
voice choked, as he was asked how 
Peggy got over her yesterday's jours 
ney ; and listened to questions, mes- 
sages, and directions, which had been 
familiar to him twenty years before, 
about villagers and tenants who had 
long lain mouldering in their humble 
graves—their way thither cheered and 
smoothed by her Christian charity 
and benevolence! °T was a touching 
sight to see her two beautiful grand 
children, in whose company she de- 
lightcd, brought, with a timorous and 
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half-reluctant air, into her presence. 
How strange must have seemed to 
them the gaiety of the motionless 
_ figure always lying in the bed; a 
gaiety which, though gentle as gentle 
could be, yet sufficed not to assure the 
little things, or set them at their ease. 
Though her mild features ever smiled 
upon them, and her voice was cheer- 
ful, still twas from a prostrate figure 
that never moved, and was always 
surrounded by calm, quiet figures, with 
sorrowful constraint in their counte- 
nances and gestures! Charles would 
stand watching her, with apprehensive 
eye—the finger of one hand raised to 
his lip, while his other retained the 
hand that had brought him in, as if 
fearful of its quitting nold of him; the 
few words he could be brought to 
speak were in a subdued tone and 
hurried utterance :—and when, having 
been lifted up to kiss his grandmamma, 
he and his sister were taken out of the 
chamber, their little breasts would 
heave a sigh which showed how re- 
lieved they were from their recent 
constraint. 

How wofully changed was every 
thing in the once cheerful old hall! 
Mr Aubrey sitting in the library, in- 
tently engaged upon books and papers 
—Mrs Aubrey and Kate nowand then, 
arm in arm, walking slowly up and 
down the galleries, or one of the 
rooms, or the hall, not with their 
former sprightly gaiety, but pensive, 
and often in tears, and then returning 
to the chamber of their suffering pa- 
rent. All this was sad work, indeed, 
and seemed, as it were, to herald in 
coming desolation! 

But little variation occurred, for se- 
veral weeks, in the condition of Mrs 
Aubrey, except that she grew visibly 
feebler. One morning, however, 
about six weeks after her seizure, from 
certain symptoms the medical men in- 
timated their opinion that some im- 
portant change was on the eve of tak- 
ing place, for which they prepared the 
family. She had been very restless 
during the night. After frequent in- 
tervals of uneasy sleep, she would 
awake with evident surprise and be- 
wilderment. Sometimes a peculiar 
smile would flit over her emaciated 
features; at others, they would be 
overcast with gloom, and she would 
seem struggling tosuppresstears. Her 
voice, too, when she spoke, was feeble 
and tremulous; and she would sigh, 


and shake her head mournfully. Old 
Jacob Jones, not being introduced at 
the accustomed hour, she asked for 
him. When he made his appearance, 
she gazed at him for a moment or two, 
with a puzzled eye, exclaiming,  Ja- 
cob! Jacob! is it you?” in a very 
low tone; and then she closed her 
eyes, apparently falling asleep. Thus 
passed the day; her daughter and 
daughter-in-law sitting on either side the 
bed, where they had so long kept their 
anxious and affectionate vigils—Mr 
Aubrey sitting at the foot of the bed 
—and Dr Goddart and Mr Whateley 
in frequent attendance. Towards the 
evening, Dr Tatham also, as had been 
his daily custom through her illness, 
appeared, and in a low tone read over 
the service for the visitation of the 
sick. Shortly afterwards Mr Aubrey 
was obliged to quit the chamber, in 
order to attend to some very pressing 
matters of business ; and he had been 
engaged for nearly an hour, intending 
almost every moment to return to his 
mother’s chamber, when Dr Tatham 
entered, as Mr Aubrey was subscrib- 
ing his name to a letter, and, with a 
little earnestness, said—‘‘ Come, my 
friend, let us return to your mother ; 
methinks she is on the eve of some 
decisive change: the issue is with 
God.” Within a very few moments 
they were both at the bedside of Mrs 
Aubrey. A large chamber-lamp, 
standing on a table at a little distance 
from the bed, diffused a soft light over 
the room, rendering visible at a glance 
the silent and sad group collected 
round the bed, all with their eyes di- 
rected towards the venerable figure 
who lay upon it. Mr Aubrey sat be- 
side his wife, close to his mother ; and 
taking her thin, emaciated hand into 
his own, gently raised it to his lips. 
She seemed dozing ; but his action ap- 
peared to rouse her for a moment, 
Presently she fixed her eye upon him, 
—its expression, the while, slowly but 
perceptibly changing, and exciting 
strange feelings within him. He 
trembled, and removed not his eye 
from hers. Heturned very pale—for 
the whole expression of his mother’s 
countenance, which was turned full 
towards him, was changing. Through 
the clouded windows of the falling fa- 
bric, behold! its long-imprisoned ten- 
ant, THE sovuL, had arisen from its 
torpor, and was looking at him. Rea- 
son was re-appearing. It was, indeed, 
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his mother, and in her right mind, that 
was gazing at him. He scarcely 


breathed. At length surprise and ap-. 


prehension yielded before a gush of 
tenderness and love. With what an 
unutterable look was his mother at that 
moment regarding him! His lip qui- 
vered—his eye overflowed—and, as he 
felt her fingers very gently compress- 
ing his own, his tears fell down. 
Gently leaning forward, he kissed her 
cheek, and sunk on one knee beside 
the bed.) 

“Is it you, my son?” said she, in 
a very low tone, but in her own voice, 
and it stirred up instantly a thousand 
fond recollections, almost overpower 
ing him. He kissed her hand with 
fervent energy, but spoke not. She 
continued gazing at him with mingled 
solemnity and fondness. Her eye 
seemed brightening as it remained fix~ 
ed upon him. Again she spoke, in a 
very low but clear voice —every 
thrilling word being heard by every 
one around her—‘** Or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the 
cistern, — Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was ; and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.” It 
would be in vain to attempt to describe 
the manner in which these words were 
spoken; and which fell upon those 
who heard them as though they were 
listening to one from the dead. 

“My mother!—my mother!” at 
length faltered Aubrey. 

** God bless thee, my son!” said 
she, solemnly. ‘ And Catharine, my 
daughter—God bless thee”——— she 
presently added, gently turning round 
her head towards the quarter whence 
a stifled sob issued from Miss Aubrey, 
who rose, trembling, and leaning over, 
kissed her mother. ‘ Agnes, are you 
here—and your little ones ?— God 
bless ’-——Her voice got fainter,. and 
her eyes closed. Mr Whateley gave 
her a few drops of ether, and she pre- 
sently revived. 

** God hath been very good to you, 
madam,” said Dr Tatham, observing 
her eye fixed upon him, “ to restore 
you thus to your children.” 

“ Thave been long absent—long !— 
I wake, my children, but to bid you 
farewell, for ever, upon earth.” 

“* Say not so, my mother—my pre- 
cious mother !” exélaimed her son, in 
vain endeavouring to suppress his 
emotions. 
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‘I do, my son! Weep not. for 
me; I am old, and am summoned 
away from among you’’—~She ceased, 
as if from exhaustion; and no one 
spoke for some minutes. 

‘It may be that God hath roused 
me, as it were, from the dead, to com- 
fort my sorrowful children with words 
of hope,” said Mrs Aubrey, with 
much more power and distinctness 
than before. “ Hope ye, then, in God; 
for ye shall yet praise him who is 
the health of your countenance, and 
your God!” 

‘* We will remember, my mother, 
your words !” faltered her son. 

“Yes, my son—if days of dark- 
ness be at hand’”’—She ceased, Again 
Mr Whateley placed to her white 
lips a glass with some reviving 
fluid—looking ominously at Mr Au- 
brey, as he found that she continued 
insensible. Miss Aubrey sobbed 
audibly ; indeed, all present were 
Again Mrs Au- 
brey revived, and swallowed a few 
drops of wine and water. A heavenly 
serenity diffused itself over her ema- 
ciated features. 

“© We shall meet again, my loves !— 
I can no longer see you with the eyes 
of”"—Mr Whateley observing a sud- 
den change, came nearer to her. 

«* Peace! peace!” she murmured, 
almost inarticulately. A dead silence 
ensued, interrupted only by smothered 
sobs. Her children sunk on their 
knees, and buried their faces in their 
hands, trembling. 

Mr Whateley made a silent signal 
to Dr Tatham, that life had ceased— 
that the beloved spirit had passed away. 
«* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of 
the Lord!” said Dr Tatham, with 
tremulous solemnity. Mrs Aubrey 
and Miss Aubrey, no longer able to 
restrain their feelings, wept bitterly ; 
and, overpowered with grief, were 
supported out of the room by Dr 
Tatham and Mr Aubrey. As soon 
as it was known that the venerable 
mother of Mr Aubrey was no more, 
universal reverence was testified for 
her memory, and sympathy for the 
afflicted survivors, by even those, high 
and low, in the remoter parts of the 
neighbourhood who had no _ personal 
acquaintdnce with the family. Two 
or three days afterwards, Mr Plume, 
the undertaker, who had received 
orders from Mr Aubrey to provide a 
simple and unexpensive funeral, subs 
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mitted to him a list of more than 
thirty names of the nobility and gen- 
try of the country, who had sent to 
him to know whether it would be 
agreeable to the family for them to 
be allowed to attend Mrs Aubrey’s re- 
mains tothe grave. After much con- 
sideration, Mr Aubrey accepted of 
this spontaneous tribute of respect to 
the memory of his mother. “Twas a 
memorable and melancholy day on 
which the interment took place—one 
never to be forgotten at Yatton. 
What can be more chilling than the 
gloomy bustle of a great funeral, espe« 
cially in the country ; and when the 
deceased is one whose memory is en- 
shrined in the holiest feelings of all 
who knew her? What person was 
there, for miles around, who could not 
speak of the courtesies, the charities, 
the goodness of Madam Aubrey? 

When the ear heard her, then it 
blessed her ; and when the cye saw her, 
tt gave witness to her: 

Because she delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon her, and she caused 
the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

She was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was she to the lame. 

She was a mother to the poor. 

Pale as death, the chief mourner, 
wrapped in his black cloak, is stepping 
into the mourning-coach. No one 
speaks to him: his face is buried in his 
handkerchief ; his heart seems break- 
ing. He thinks of her whose dear 
dust is before him ;—then of the be- 
loved beings whom he has left alone 
in their agony till his return—his wife 
and sister. The procession is moving 
slowly on—long, silent rows of the 
tenantry and villagers, old and young, 
male and female—not a dry eye among 
them, nor a syllable spoken—stand on 
each side of the way ; no sound heard 
but of horses’ feet, and wheels crush- 
ing along the wet gravel—for the day 
is most gloomy and inclement. As 
they quit the gates, carriage after car- 
riage follows in the rear ; and the sor- 
rowful crowd increases around them. 
Many have in their hands the bibles 
and prayer-books which had been 
given them by her who now lies in 
yonder hearse ; and a few can recol- 
lect the day when the late lord of 
Yatton led her along from the church 
- to the hall, his young and blooming 
bride, in pride and joy—and they are 
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now going to lay her beside him again, 
They enter the little churchyard, and 
are met by good Dr Tatham, in his 
surplice, bareheaded, and with book 
in hand; with full eye and quivering 
lip he slowly precedes the body into 
the church. His voice frequently 
trembles, and sometimes he pauses, 
while reading the service. Now the 
are standing bareheaded at the vault’s 
mouth—the last sad rites are being 
performed ; and probably, as is think. 
ing the chief mourner, over the last 
of his race who will rest in that tomb! 
Long after the solemn ceremony 
was over, the little churchyard re. 
mained filled with mournful groups of 
villagers and tenants, who pressed for- 
ward to the dark mouth of the vault, 
to take their last look at the coffin 
which contained the remains of her 
whose memory would live long in all 
their hearts. * Ah, dear old madam,” 
quoth Jonas Higgs to himself, as he 
finished his dreary day’s labours, by 
temporarily closing up the mouth of 
the vault, “ they might have turned 
thee, by-and-by, out of yonder hall, 
but they shall not touch thee here?” 
Thus died, and was buried, Madam 
Aubrey ; and she is not yet forgotten. 
How desolate seemed the hall, the 
next morning, to the bereaved inmates, 
as, dressed in deep mourning, they 
met at the cheerless breakfast table! 
Aubrey kissed his wife and sister— 
who could hardly answer his brief 
enquiries. The gloom occasioned 
throughout the hall, for the last ten 
days, by the blinds being constantly 
drawn down, now that they were 
drawn up, had given way to a staring 
light and distinctness, that almost 
startled and offended the eyes of those 
whose hearts were dark with sorrow 
as ever. Every object reminded them 
of the absence of one—whose chair 
stood empty in its accustomed place. 
There, also, was her Bible, on the little 
round table near the window. The 
mourners seemed relieved by the en- 
trance, by-and-by, of the children: 
but they also were in mourning! Let 
us, however, withdraw from this scene 
of suffering, where every object, every 
recollection, every association, causes 
the wounded heart to bleed afresh. 
Great troubles seem coming upon 
them ; and now that they have buried 
their dead out of their sight, and when 
time shall begin to pour his balm into 
their present smarting wounds, I 
doubt not that they will look those 
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troubles in the face, calmly and with 
fortitude, not forgetful of the last 
words of her for whom they now 
mourn so bitterly, and whom, beloved 
and venerable being! God hath mer. 
cifully taken away from the evil days 
that are to come. 

After much and anxious considera- 
tion, they resolved to go, on the ensu- 
ing Sunday morning, to church, where 
neither Mrs Aubrey nor Kate had 
been since the illness of her mother. 
The little church was crowded; al- 
most every one present, besides wear- 
ing a saddened countenance, exhibited 
some outward mark of respect, in their 
dress—some badge of mourning—such 
as their little means admitted of. The 
pulpit and reading-desk were hung in 
black, as also was Mr Aubrey’s pew 
—an object of deep interest to the con- 
gregation, who expected to sce, at 
least some member of the family at the 
Hall. They were not disappointed. 
A little before Dr Tatham took his 
~_ in the reading-desk, the well- 

nown sound of the family carriage 
wheels were heard, as it drew up be- 
fore the gate: and presently Mr Au- 
brey appeared at the church door, with 
his wife and sister on either arm; all 
of them, of course, in the deepest 
mourning—Mrs and Miss Aubrey’s 
countenances concealed beneath their 
long crape veils. For some time after 
taking their seats, they seemed op- 
pressed with emotion, evidently weep- 
ing. Mr Aubrey, however, exhibited 
great composure, though his counte- 
nance bore the traces of the suffering 
he had undergone. Mrs Aubrey sel- 
dom rose from her seat; but Kate 
stood up, from time to time, with the 
rest of the congregation ; her white 
handkerchief, however, might be seen 
frequently raised to her eyes, beneath 
her black veil, As the service went 
on, she seemed to have struggled with 
some success against her feelings. To 
relieve herself for a moment from its 
oppressive closeness, she gently drew 
aside her ‘veil; and thus, for a few 
minutes, exhibited a countenance in- 
expressibly beautiful. She could not, 
however, long bear to face a congre- 
gation, every one of whom she felt to 
be looking on her, and those beside 
her, with affectionate sympathy ; and 
rather quickly drew her veil again 
over her face, without again removing 
it. There was one person present, on 
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whom the brief glimpse of her beauty 
had produced a prodigious impression. 
As he gazed at her, the colour gra- 
dually deserted his cheek ; and his eye 
remained fixed upon her, even after 
she had drawn down her veil. He 
experienced emotions such as he had 
never known before. So that was 
Miss Aubrey ! 

Gammon—for he it was, aod he had 
gone thither under the expectation of 
seeing, for the first time, some of the 
Aubrey family—generally passed for 
a cold-blooded person; and in fact 
few men living had more control over 
their feelings, or more systematically 
checked any manifestations of them ; 
but there was something in the per- 
son and circumstances of Miss Aubrey 
—for by a hurried enquiry of the per- 
son next to him he learned that it was 
she —which excited new feelings in 
him. Her slightest motion his eye 
watched with intense eagerness ; and 
faint half-formed schemes, purposes, 
and hopes, passed in rapid confusion 
through his mind, as he foresaw that 
circumstances would hereafter arise 
by means of which— 

‘Good God! howvery—very beau- 
tiful she is!’ said he to himself, as, the 
service over, her graceful figure, fol- 
lowing her brother and his wife with 
slow sad step, approached the pew in 
which he was standing, on her way to 
thedoor. He felt a sort of cold shud- 
der, as her black dress rustled past, 
actually touching him. What was he 
doing and meditating against that 
lovely being? And for whom—dis- 
gusting reptile!_for Titmouse? He 
almost blushed with a conflict of 
emotions, as he followed almost im- 
mediately after Miss Aubrey, never 
losing sight of her till her brother, 
having banded her into the carriage, 
got in after her, and they drove off 
towards the Hall. The reader will 
not be at a loss to account for the 
presence of Gammon on this occa- 
sion, nor to connect it with a great 
trial at the approaching York as- 
sizes. As he walked back to Grilston 
to his solitary dinner, he was lost in 
thought; and on arriving at the inn, 
repaired at once to his room, where 
he found a copy of the Sunday Flash, 
which had, according to ordtrs, been 
sent to him from town, under his 
assumed name ‘ Gibson.” He ate 
but little, and that Peggy» 3; and 
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med to feel, for once, little or no 
interest in his newspaper. He had 
never paid the least attention to the 
eulogia upon Miss Aubrey of the little 
idiot Titmouse, nor of Snap, of whom 
he entertained but a very little higher 
opinion than of Titmouse. Onething 
was clear, that from that moment, 
Miss Aubrey formed a new element 
in Gammon’s. calculations; and for 
aught I know, may occasion very dif. 
ferent results from those originally 
contemplated by that calm and crafty 
person. 
As it proved a moonlight night, he 
. resolved at once to set about the im- 
rtant business which had brought 
him into Yorkshire ; and for that pur- 
pose set off about eight o'clock on his 
walk to Yatton. About ten o'clock 
he might have been seen gliding into 
the churchyard, like a dangerous 
snake. The moon continued to shine 


—and at intervals with brightness suf- 
ficient for his purpose, which was sim- 


py to reconnoitre, as closely as possi- 
e, the little churchyard—to ascertain 
what it might contain, and what were 
its capabilities. At length he ap- 
proached the old yew-tree, against 
whose huge trunk he leaned with fold- 
ed arms, apparently in a reverie. 
Hearing a noise as of some one open- 
ing the gate by which he had entered, 
he glided further into the gloom be- 
hind him; and turning his head in 
the direction whence the sound came, 
he beheld some one entering the 
churchyard, His heart beat quickly ; 
and he suspected that he had been 
watched: yet there was surely no 
harm in being seen, at ten o'clock at 
night, looking about him in a country 
ehurchyard. It was a gentleman who 
entered, dressed in deep mourning ; 
and Gammon quickly recognised in 
him Mr Aubrey—the brother of her 
whose beautiful image still shone be- 
fore his mind’s eye. What could he 
_be wanting there?—at that time of 
night? Gammon was not kept long 
in doubt ; for the stranger slowly bent 
his steps towards a large high tomb, 
in fact the central object, next to the 
yew-tree, in the churehyard—and stood 
gazing at it in silence for some time. 
« That is, no doubt, where Mrs Au- 
brey was buried the other day,” 
- thought he, watching the movements of 
the stranger, who presently raised his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and for some 
moments seemed indulging in great 
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grief. Gammon distinctly heard either 
asobora sigh. ‘ He must have been 
very fond of her,” thought Gammon ; 
** Well, if we succeed, the excellent 
old lady will have escaped a great deal 
of trouble—that’s all.” “ If we sue. 
ceed!" That reminded him of what he 
had for a few moments lost sight of, 
namely, his own- object in coming 
thither; and he felt a sudden chill of 
remorse, which increased upon him till 
he almost trembled, as his eye con. 
tinued fixed on Mr Aubrey, and he 
thought also of Miss Aubrey—and the 
misery—the utter ruin into which he 
was seeking to plunge them both—the 
unhallowed means which they—which 
he—contemplated resorting to for that 
purpose. 

Gammon’s condition was becoming 
every moment more serious; for Vir: 
tue, in the shape of Miss Aubrey, be- 
gan to shine every moment in more 
radiant loveliness before him—and he 
almost felt an inclination to sacrifice 
every person connected with the en- 
terprise in which he was engaged, if 
it would give him a chance of winning 
the favour of Miss Aubrey. Present- 
ly, however, Mr Aubrey, evidently 
heaving a deep sigh, bent his steps 
slowly back again, and quitted the 
churchyard. Gammon watched his 
figure out of sight, and then, for the 
first time, since Mr Aubrey’s appear- 
ance, breathed freely. Relieved from 
the pressure of his presence, Gammon 
began to take calmer and juster views 
of his position ; and he reflected, that 
if he pushed on the present affair to a 
successful issue, he -should be much 
more likely than by prematurely end- 
ing it, to gain his objects. He there- 
fore resumed his survey of the scene 
around him ; and which presented ap- 
pearances highly satisfactory, judging 
from the expression which now and 
then animated his countenance. At 
length he wandered round to the other 
end of the church, where a crumbling 
wall, half covered with ivy, indicated 
that there had formerly stood some 
building apparently of earlier date 
than the church, Such was the fact; 
Gammon soon found himself standing 
in a sort of inclosure, which had once 
been the site of an old chapel. And 
here he had not been long making his 
observations, before he achieved a dis- 
covery of so extraordinary a nature; 
one so unlikely, under the circum- 
stances, to have happened; one se 
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ealeulated to baffle ordinary calcula- 
tions concerning the course of events, 
that the reader may well disbelieve 
what I am going to tell him, and treat 
it as absurdly improbable. In short, 
not to keep him in suspense, Ga.amon 
positively discovered evidence of the 
death of Harry Dreddlington in his fa-. 
ther’s lifetime ; by means of just such 
a looking tombstone as he had long 
imaged to himself; and as he had re- 
solved that old Quirk should have got 
prepared, before the cause came into 
court. He almost stumbled over it. 
*T was an old slanting stone, scarce 
two feet above the ground, partly 
covered with moss, and partly hid by 
rubbish and old damp grass. The 
moon shone brightly enough to enable 
Gammon, kneeling down, to decipher, 
beyond all doubt, what was requisite 
to establish that part of the case which 
had been wanting. Fora moment or 
two he was disposed to doubt whether 
he was not dreaming. When, at 
length, he took out pencil and paper, 
his hands trembled so much that he felt 
some difficulty in making an exact copy 
of the inestimable inseription. Having 
done this, he drew a long breath as he 
replaced the peneil and paper in his 

ocket-book, and almost fancied he 

eard a whispering sound in the air— 
* Verdict for the plaintiff.” Quitting 
the churchyard, he walked back to 
Grilston at a much quicker rate than 
that at which he had come, his dis- 
covery having wonderfully elated him, 
and pushed all other thoughts entirely 
out ofhis mind. But, thought he, doubt- 
less the other side are aware of the 
existence of this tombstone—they can 
- hardly be supposed ignorant of it; 
they must have looked up their evi- 
dence as well as we—and their atten- 
tion has been challenged to’the exist- 
ence or non-existence of proof of the 
time of the death of Harry Dreddling- 
ton :—well—if they are aware of it, 
they know that it cuts the ground 
from under them, and turns their con- 
veyance, on which, doubtless, they are 
relying, into waste paper ; if they are 
not, and are under the impression that 
that deed is valid and effectual, our 
proof will fall on them like a thunder- 
bolt. Gad,”—he held his breath, and 
stopped in the middle of the road— 
* how immensely important is this 
little piece of evidence! Why, if 
they knew of it—why, in Heaven’s 
name is it there still? What easier 
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than to have got rid of it ?—why, they 
may still: what can that stupid fellow 
Parkinson have been about? Yet, 
is it because it has become unim. 
portant, on account of their being in 
possession of other evidence ? hat 
ean they have against so plain a case 
as ours is, with this evidence? Gad, 
I'll not lose one day's time; but I'll 
have half-a dozen competent witnesses 
to inspect, and speak to that same 
tombstone in court.” Such were 
some of the thoughts which passed 
through his mind as he hastened 
homeward ; and on his arrival, late 
as it was—only the yawning ostler 
being up to let him in—he sat downto 
write a letter off to Mr Quirk, and 
made it into a parcel to go by the mail 
in the morning, acquainting him with 
the: truly providential discovery he 
had just made, and urging him to set 
about getting up the briefs, for the trial, 
without delay ; he, himself, purposing 
to stop at Grilston a day or two longer, 
to complete one or two other arrange- 
ments of.an important nature. As 
soon as Mr Quirk had read this letter, 
he devoutly thanked God for his 
goodness; and, hurrying to his strong- 
box, unlocked it, took. out a small 
sealed packet, and committed it to the 
flames. 

Mr Aubrey, as soon as he had 


of the case. He had Mr 
Parkinson to obtain from one of the | 
counsel in London, Mr Crystal, a full | 
account of the case, in an elementary 
form, for his own guidance; and on 
obtaining a remarkably clear and’lu- 
minous statement, and also consulting 
the various authorities cited in it— 
such, at least, as could be supplied to 
him by Mr Parkinson—the vi 
practical understanding of Mr Aubrey, 
aided by his patient application, soon 
mastered the whole case, and ena ; 
him to appreciate the peril in which 
he was placed. Since he could derive 
no title through the con of 
Harry Dreddlington (which had been 
got in by -Geoffry eh Nene be 
owing to the death of the former in’ 
father’s lifetime, as he (Mr A y 
understood ~ = advisers could | 
easily proved by the present clai 

of the property ; the right of utes 
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covered from the first shock oceasioned 
by the communication by Mr Parkin- 
son of the proceedings against him, 
set about acquainting himself, as mi- 
nutely as he could, with the true state - 
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of Geoffry Dreddlington’s descend- 
ants depended entirely upon the fact 
whether or not Stephen Dreddlington 
had really died without issue; and as 
to that, certain anxious and extensive 
enquiries instituted by Messrs Run- 
nington and Mr Parkinson, in pur- 
suance of the suggestions of their able 
and experienced counsel, had led them 
to entertain serious doubts concerning 
the right of Geoffry’s descendants to 
enter into possession. By what means 
his opponents had obtained their clue 
to the state of his title, neither he nor 
any of his advisers could frame a plau- 
sible conjecture.. It was certainly 
possible that Stephen Dreddlington, 
who was known to have been a man, 
like his uncle Harry, of wild and ec- 
centric habits, and to have been sup- 
posed to leave no issue, might have 
married privately some woman of in- 
- ferior station, and left issue by her, 
who, living in obscurity, and at a dis- 
tance from the seat of the family pro- 
perty, could have no opportunity of 
enquiring into or ascertaining their 
position with reference to the estates, 
till some acute and enterprising attor- 
meys, like Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, happening to get hold of 
ahem, and family papers in their pos- 
session, had taken uptheir case. When, 
with impressions such as these, Mr 
Aubrey perused and re-perused the 
opinions of the conveyancer given en 
the occasion of his (Mr Aubrey’s) 
marriage, he was confounded at the su- 
-pineness and indifference which he had 
éven twice exhibited, and felt disposed 
now greatly to overvalue the import- 
ance of every adverse circumstance. 
~The boldness, again, and systematic 
energy with which the case of the 
claimant was prosecuted, and the emi- 
ment legal opinions which were al- 
leged, and. with every appearance of 
truth, to concur in his favour, afforded 
_additional grounds for rational appre- 
hension. He looked the danger, how- 
ever, full in the face, and as far as lay 
in his power, prepared for the evil day 
which might so soon come upon him. 
Certain extensive and somewhat costly 
alterations which he had been on the 
point of commencing at Yatton, he 
abandoned. But for the.earnest inter- 
ference of friends, he would have at 
once given up his establishment in 
Grosvenor Street, and applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, in order to retire 
from political life. Considering the 
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possibility of his soon being declared 
the wrongful holder of the property, 
he contracted his expenditure as far 
as he could, without challenging un- 
necessary public attention ; and paid 
into his banker’s hands all his Christ. 
mas rents, sacredly resolving to abstain 
from drawing out one farthing of what 
might soon be proved to belong to 
another. At every point occurred the 
dreadful question—if I am declared 
never to have been the rightful owner 
of the property, how am | to discharge 
my frightful liabilities to him who is? 
Mr Aubrey had nothing except the 
Yatton property. He had but an in- 
significant sum in the funds; Mrs 
Aubrey’s settlement was out of 
lands at Yatton, as also’ was the 
little income bequeathed to Kate by 
her father. Could: any thing, now, 
be conceived more dreadful, under 
these circumstances, than the mere 
danger—the slightest probability— 
of their being deprived of Yatton? 
and with a debt of at the very 
least SIXTY THOUSAND PouNDs, due to 
him who had been wrongfully kept out 
of his property? That was the mill- 
stone which seemed to drag them all 
to the bottom. Against shat, what 
could the kindness of the most gene- 
rous friends, what could his own most 
desperate exertions, avail? All this 
had poor Aubrey constantly before 
his eyes, together with—his wife, his 
sister, his children. What was to be- 
come of them? It -was long before 
the real nature and extent of his dan- 
ger became known amongst his friends 
and neighbours. When, however, 
they were made aware of it, an extra- 
ordinary interest and sympathy were 
excited throughout almost the whole 
county. Whenever his attorney, Mr 
Parkinson, appeared in public, he was 
besieged by most anxious enquiries 
concerning his distinguished client, 
whose manly modesty and fortitude, 
under the pressure of his sudden and 
almost unprecedented difficulty and. 
peril, endeared him more than ever to 
all who had an opportunity of appre- 
ciating his position. With what in- 
tense and absorbing interest were the 
ensuing assizes looked for! At length 
they arrived. 

' The ancient city of York exhibited, 
on the commission day of the Spring 
Assizes for the year 18—, the usual 
scene of animation and excitement. 
The High Sheriff, attended by an im- 
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posing retinue, went out to meet the 
Judges, and escorted them, amidst the 
shrill clangour of trumpets, to the 
Castle, where the commission was 
opened with the usual formalities. The 
Judges were Lord Widdrington, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and Mr Justice Grayley, a 
puisne judge of the same court—both 
admirable lawyers. The former was 
possessed of the more powerful intel- 
lect. He was, what may be called a 
great scientific lawyer, referring every 
thing to principle as extracted from 
precedent. Mr Justice Grayley was 
almost unrivalled in his knowledge of 
the details of the law ; his governing 
maxim being ita lex scripta. Here ~ 
his knowledge was equally minute and 
accurate, and most readily applied to 
every case brought before him. Never 
sate there upon the bench amore pains- 
taking judge—one more anxious to do 
right equally in great things as in 
small. Both were men of rigid inte- 
gtity : ’tis a glorious thing to be able to 
add—when, for centuries, have other 
than men of rigid integrity sate upon 
the English Bench? Lord Widdring- 
ton, however, in temper was stern, 
arbitrary, and overbearing, and his 
manners was tinctured with not a little 
coarseness; while his companion was 
aman of exemplary agiability, affa- 
bility, and forbearance. Lord Wid- 
drington presided at the Civil Court 
(where, of course, would come on the 
important cause in which we are in- 
terested), and Mr Justice Grayley in 
the Criminal Court. 

Soon after the sitting of the court, 
on the ensuing morning —* Will your 
Lordship allow me,” rose and enquired 
the sleek, smiling, and portly Mr 
Subtle, dead silence prevailing as soon 
as he had mentioned the name of the 
cause about which he was enquiring, 
“to call your attention to a cause of 
Doe on the demise of Titmouse v. Jol- 
ter,—a special jury cause, in which 
there are a great many witnesses to 
be examined on both sides—and to 
ask that a day may be fixed for it to 
come on?” 

‘* Whom do you appear for, Mr 
Subtle ?” enquired his Lordship. 

«* For the plaintiff, my Lord.” 

«* And who appears for the defend- 
ant?” 

‘‘ The Attorney-General leads for 


. the defendant, my Lord,” replied Mr 


Sterling, who, with Mr Crystal, was 
also retained for the defendant. 

“ Well, perhaps you can agree be- 
tween yourselves: upon a day, and in 
the mean time similar arrangements 
may be made for any other special 
jury causes that may require it.” Af- 
ter due consultation Monday week was 
agreed upon by the parties, and fixed 
by his lordship, for the trial of the 
cause. During the Sunday preceding 
it, York was crowded with persons of 
the highest distinction from all parts 
of the county, who felt interested in 
the result of the great cause of the 
assizes. About mid-day a dusty tra- 
velling carriage and four dashed into 
the streets from the London road, and 
drove up to the principal inn ;. it con- 
tained the Attorney-General (who just 
finished reading his brief as he entered 
York) and his clerk, The Attorney« 
General was a man of striking and 
highly intellectual countenance; but 
he looked, on alighting, somewhat fa- 
tigued with his long journey. He was 
a man of extraordinary natural talents, 
and also a first-rate lawyer—one whose 
right to take the woolsack, whenever 
it should become vacant, was recog« 
nised by all the profession. His profes- 
sional celebrity, and his coming down 
special on the present occasion, added 
to the circumstance of his being well- 
known to be a personal friend of his 
client, Mr Aubrey—whence it might 
be inferred that his great powers would 
be exerted to their utmost—was 
caleulated to enhance the interest, if - 
that were possible, of the occasion 
which had brought him down at so 
great an expense, and to sustain so 
heavy a responsibility as the conduct 
of a cause of such magnitude. 

He came to lead against a formidable 
opponent. Mr Susrre was the leader 
of the Northern circuit, a man of 
matchless tact and practical sagacity, 
and most consummately skilful in-the: 
conduct of a cause. The only thing 
he ever looked at was the verdict, to 
the gaining of which-he directed all 
his energies, and sacrificed every other 
consideration. As for display, he des- 
pised it. A speech, as such, was his 
aversion. He entered into a friendly, 
but exquisitely crafty conversation with 
the jury; for he was so-quick at per- 
ceiving the effect of his address on the 
mind of each of the twelve, and dex- 
terous in accommodating himself .to 
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mhat he detected to be the passing 
mood of each, that they felt as if they 
were all the while reasoning with, and 
being convinced by him. His placid, 
smiling, handsome countenance, his 
gentlemanly bearing and insinuating 
address, full of good-natured cheerful 
confidence in his cause, were irresisti- 
ble. He flattered, he soothed, he fas- 
einated the jury, producing an effect 
upon their minds which they often 
felt indignant at his opponent attempt- 
ing to efface. In fact, as a nisi prius 
jeader he was unrivalled, as well in 
stating as in arguing a case, as well in 
examining as cross-examining a wit- 
mess. It required no little practical 
skill to form an adequate estimate of 
Mr Subtle’s skill in the management 
of a cause ; for he did every thing with 
such a smiling, careless, unconcerned 
air; in the great pinch and strain of a 
ease, equally as in the pettiest details, 
that you would be apt to suspect that 
none but the easiest and most straight- 
forward cases fell to his lot. 

Titmouse, Titmouse, methinks the 
fates favoured you in assigning to you 
Mr Subtle! 

Next came Mr QuickKsILVER, a man 
of great but wild energy, who receiv- 
ed what may be called a muffling re- 
tainer. What a contrast was he to 
Mr Subtle! The first and the last 
thing he thought of in a cause, was— 
himself. His delight was to make the 
jury feel as ifa whirlwind was raging 
about them, and he the spirit who had 
raised it. His object was either to 
dazzle or terrify them. He wrapped 
himself round inthe gleaming garment 
of display ; the gaudy patchwork of 
multifarious superficial acquirements : 
this was the strange, noisy object, 
flinging about wildly, in all directions, 
the firebrands and arrows of sarcasm 
and invective, that occupied their eye 
sand ear till he had ceased ; neither he 
‘mor they were thinking all the while 
‘of his dismayed and injured client, till 
reminded of him by the adverse charge 
.of the judge, accompanied by a slight 
sneer and shrug of the shoulders 
from Mr Subtle. As for law, probably 
there was no man in court, wearing 
wig and gown, who was not his supe- 
rior, or at least hisequal. Why, then, 
‘was such a man retained in the cause ? 
*T wasafancy of Quirk’s, a vast politi- 
eal admirer of Quicksilver’s, who had 
made one or two most splendid speech- 
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es for him in libel cases brought against 
the Sunday Flash. Gammon most ear. 
nestly expostulated, but Quirk was in- 
exorable ; and himself carried his re- 
tainer to Mr Quicksilver. Gammon, 
however, was somewhat consoled by 
the reflection, that this wild elephant 
would be,-in a manner, held in check 
by Mr Subtle and Mr Lynx, who, he 
hoped, would prevent any serious mis- 
chief from happening. Lynx possess 
sed the qualities which his name would 
suggest to you. I have partly de- 
scribed him already. He was a man 
of minute accuracy ; and “ got up” 
every case in which he was engaged 
as if his life had depended onthe result, 
Nothing escaped him. He kept his 
mind constantly even with the current 
of the cause. He was a man to steer 
a leader, if ever that leader should get, 
for an instant, on the wrong tack, or 
be uncertain as to his course. His 
suggestion and interference—rare, 
indeed, with with sucha man as Mr 
Subtle, incessant with Mr Quicksilver, 
—were always worth attending to, and 
consequently received with deference. 

For Mr Aubrey also was retained 
a formidable bar. Mr Attorney-Gen- 
eral was a man much superior, in 
point of intellect and legal knowledge, 
to Mr Subtle. His mind was distin- 
guished by its tranquil power. He 
had a rare and invaluable faculty of 
arraying before his mind's eye all the 
facts and bearings of the most intricate 
case, and contemplating them, as it 
were, not successively, but simulta- 
neously. His perception was quick as 
light; and, at thesametime—rare,most 
rare accomplishment!—his judgment 
sound, his memory signally retentive. 
Inferior, possibly, to Mr Subtle in ra- 
pid and delicate appreciation of mo- 
mentary. advantages, he was sagacious 
where Mr Subtle was only ingenious. 
Mr Attorney-General had as much 
weight with the judge as Mr Subtle 
with the jury. With the former, 
there-was a candour and straightfor- 
wardness—a dignified simplicity — 
which insensibly won the confidence 
of the judge; who, on the other 
hand, felt himself obliged to be ever 
on his guard against the slippery 
sophistries of Mr Subtle, whom he 
thus got to regard with constant sus- 
picion. 

Mr Sreruine, the second counsel 
for the defendant, was a king’s coun- 
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sel, and a rival of Mr Subtle upon 
the circuit. He was a man of great 
power; and, on important occasions, 
no man at the bar could acquit him- 
self with more distinction. - As a 
speaker, he was eloquent and impres- 
sive, perhaps deficient in vivucity ; 
but he was a man of clear and power- 
ful ititelleet; pronipt in seizing the 
bearings of a case ; a capital lawyer; 
and possessing, everi ou the most try- 
ing occasions, imperturbable self-pos- 
session. 

Mr Crysrat, with all his faults of 
manner and bearing, was an honour- 
able high-minded man ; clear-sighted 
and strong-headed ; an accurate and 
ready law er; vigilant and acute—but 
of him I have spoken before. 

See, then, the combatants: for Tit- 
mouse— Mr Sustie, Mr QuicksILver, 
Mr Lynx ; for Mr Aubrey—Mr Ar- 
TORNEY-GENERAL, Mr Srerwine, Mr 
Crystat. 

The consultation of each party was 
long and anxious. 

About eight o’clock on the Sunday 
evening, at Mr Subtle’s lodgings, 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
accompanied by Mr Mortmain, whom 
they had brought down to watch the 
case, made their appearance shortly 
after Mr Quicksilver and Mr Lynx. 

** Our case seems complete, now,” 
said Mr Subtle, casting a penetrating 
and most significant glance at Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon, and then at his 
juniors, to whom, befvre the arrival 
of their clients and Mr Mortmain, he 
had been mentioning the essential link 
which, a month before, he had pointed 
out as missing, and the marvellous 
good-fortune by which they had been 
able to supply it at the eleventh hour. 

“ That tombstone’s a godsend, 
Subtle, isn’t it?” said Quicksilver, 
with a grim smile. Lynx neither 
smiled nor spoke. He was a very 
matter-of-fact person. So as the case 
came out clear and nice in court, he 
cared about nothing more. But what- 
ever might be the insinuation or sus- 
picion implied in the observation of 
Mr Subtle, the reader must, by this 
time, be well aware how little it was 
warranted by the facts. 

“ T shall open it very quietly,” said 
Mr Subtle, putting into his pocket his 
penknife, with which he had been 
paring his nails, while Mr Quicksilver 

ad been talking very fast. “ What 
do you think, Mr Lynx? Had I 
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better allude buidly to the conveyaiice 
executed by Harry Dreddlington, 
and which becomes useless as soon as 
we prove his death in his father's life- 
time.” 

*“ Ah! there’s that blessed tomb- 
stone again,” interposed Quicksilver. 

—“ Or,”’ resumed Mr Subtle; “con- 
tent myself with barely making out 
our pedigree, and let it come frum the 
other side?” : 

“‘T think, perhaps, that the latter 
would be the quieter and safer coui'se,” 
seplied Lynx. 

“ By the way, gentlemen,” said Mr 
Subtle sudden!y, addressing Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, “ how do 
we come tu know any thing about the 
mortgage executed by Harry Dred- 
dlingtén ?” 

“Oh! that you know,” replied 
Quirk quickly, “‘ we first got scent of 
in Mr * Here he paused sud- 
deily, and turned quite red. 

“It was suggested,” said Gammon 
calmly, “by one of the gentlemen 
whose opinions we have taken in the 
case—I forget by whom—that, from 
some recital, it was probable that 
there existed such an instrument ; and 
that put us on making inquiry.” 

‘“‘ Nothing more likely,” added 
Mortmain, “than. that it, or an ab- 
stract, or minute of it, should get into 
Stephen Dreddlington’s hands. 

“ Ah! well! well!—I must say 
there’s rather an air of mystery about 
the case. But—about that tombstone 
—what sort of witnesses will speak—” 

ss Will that evidence be requisite,”’ 
enquired Lynx, “in the plaintiff's 
case? All we shall have to do, will 
be to prove the fact that Harry died 
without issue, of which there’s satis- 
factory evidence ; and as to the time 
of his death, that will become material 
only if they put in the conveyance of 

a ee 





*« True—true; ah! I'll turn that 
over in my mind. Rely upon it, I'll 
give Mr Attorney-General as little to 
lay hold of as possible. Thank you, 
Mr Lynx, for the hint. Now, gentle- 
men, one other question,— What kind 
of looking _ le are the witnesses 
who prove the later steps of the pedi- 
greeof Mr Titmouse? Respectable? 
Eh?—You know a good deal will 
depend on the credit they may obtain 
with the jury.” 

“ They ‘re very decent creditable peré 
sons, you will find, Sir,”’ said Gammon. 
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' Good, good. 
special jury?” 

«* We did, sir.” 

«* Well, I must say that was a very 
prudent step for you to take! consi- 
dering the rank in life and circum- 
stances of the respective parties! 
However, to be sure, if you didn't, 
they would—so—weil; good night, 
gentlemen, good night.” So the con- 
sultation broke up; and Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap returned home 
to their inn, in a very serious and 
anxious mood. 

« You're a marvellous prudent per- 
son, Mr Quirk,’”’ said Gammon, in a 
somewhat fierce whisper, as they 
walked along, “ I suppose you would 
have gone on to explain the little 
matter of Steggars, and so have had 
our briefs thrown at our heads——” 

« Well, well, that was a slip.” 
Here they reached their inn.  Tit- 


Who struck the 


mouse was staying there; and in 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 
absence, he had got very drunk, and 
was quarrelling under the archway 
with Boots; so they ordered him to 
bed, they themselves sitting up till a 
yery late hour in the morning. 


The consultation at the Attorney- 
General’s had taken place about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, within an 
hour after his arrival; and had been 
attended by Messrs Sterling, Crystal, 
and Mansfield_—by Mr Runnington, 
and Mr Parkinson, and by Mr. Aux 
brey, whom the Attorney-General re- 
ceived with the most earnest expres- 
sions of sympathy and friendship ; 
listening to every question and every 
observation of his with the utmost 
deference. 

«* It would be both idle and unkind 
to disguise from you, Aubrey,” said 
he, “ that our position is somewhat 
precarious. It depends entirely on 
the chance we may have of breaking 
down the plaintiff's case ; for we have 
but a slender case of our own. I 
suppose they can bring proof of the 
death of Harry Dreddlington in his 
father's lifetime ?” 

« Oh yes, sir,” answered Mr Par- 
kinson, “ there is an old tombstone 
behind Yatton church which estab- 
lishes that fact beyond all doubt; and 
a week or two ago no fewer than five 
or six persons have been carefully in- 
specting it; doubtless they will be 
called as witnesses to-morrow.” 

_ © feared as much, Then are ours 
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more than watching briefs. Depend 
upon it, they would not have carried 
on the affair with so high a hand, if 
they had not pretty firm ground under 
foot! Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap are tolerably well known in 
town—not over-scrupulous, eh, Mr 
Runnington ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, Mr Attorney, you are 
right. I don't doubt they are pre- 
pared to go all lengths.” 

‘* Well, we'll sift their evidence 
pretty closely at any rate. So you 
really have reason to fear, as you in- 
timated when you entered the room, 
that they have valid evidence of Ste. 
phen Dreddlington having left issue?” 

“© Mr Soap told me,” said Mr Par. 
kinson, “this morning, that they 
would prove issue of Stephen Dred- 
dlington, and issue of that issue, as 
clean as a whistle—that was his 
plirase.”’ 

“We mustn’t take all for gospel 
that he would say.” 

‘* They’ve got two houses filled 
with witnesses, I understand,” said 
Mr Runnington. 

‘** Do they seem Yorkshire people, 
or strangers ?”’ 

«‘ Why, most of them that I have 
seen,” replied Parkinson, ‘ seem 
strangers.” 

“ Ah, they will prove, I suppose, 
the later steps of the pedigree, when 
Stephen Dreddlington married at a 
distance from his native country.” 

They then entered into a very full 
and minute examination of the case; 
after which,—** Well,” said the Attor- 
ney- General, evidently fatigued with 
his long journey, and rising from his 
chair, ** we must trust to what will 
turn up in the chapter of accidents 
to-morrow. I shall be expected to 
dine with the bar to-day,” he added, 
“but immediately after dinner—say 
at seven o'clock, I shall be here, and 
at your service, if anything should be 
required.” Then the consultation 
broke up. Mr Aubrey bad, at their 
earnest entreaty, brought Mrs Aubrey 
and Kate from Yatton, on Saturday ; 
for they declared themselves unable 
to bear the dreadful suspense in which 
they should be left at Yatton. Yield. 
ing, therefore,to these their very reason- 
able wishes, he had engaged private 
lodgings at the outskirts of the town. 
On quitting the consultation, which, 
without. at the same time affecting 
over-strictness, he had regretted being 
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fixed for Sunday—but the necessity 
of the case appeared to warrant it— 
he repaired to the magnificent min- 
ster, where the evening prayers were 
being read, and where were Mrs Au- 
brey and Kate. They were chant- 
ing the prayers as he entered, and 
was placed in a stall nearly opposite 
to where those whom he loved so 
fondly were standing. The psalms 
allotted for the evening were those in 
which the royal sufferer, David, was 
pouring forth the deepest sorrows of 
his heart; and their appropriateness 
to his own state of mind, added to the 
effect produced by the melting me- 
ledy in which they were conveyed to 
his ears, excited in him, and he per- 
ceived also, in those opposite, the 
deepest emotion. The glorious pile 
was beginning to grow dusky with the 
stealing shadows of evening ; and the 
solemn aud sublime strains of the or- 
gan, during the playing of the anthem, 
filled the minds of all present who had 
any pretensions to sensibility, with 
mingled feelings of tenderness and 
awe. Those in whom we are so 
deeply interested, felt their minds at 
once subdued and elevated; and as 
they quitted the darkening fabric 
through which the pealing tones of 
the organ were yet reverberating, 
they could not help inquiring, Should 
they ever enter it again, and in what 
altered circumstances might it be ? 
To return, however,—though it is, 
indeed, like descending from the holy 
mountain into the bustle and hubbub 
of the city at its foot—Mr Parkinson, 
being most unexpectedly and unfortu- 
nately summoned to Grilston that 
afternoon, in order to send up some 
deeds of one of his distinguished clients 
to London, for the purpose of imme- 
diately effecting a mortgage, set off in 
a post-chaise, at top speed, in a very 
unenviable frame of mind; and by 
seven o'clock was seated in his office 
at Grilston, busily turning over a 
great number of deeds and papers, in 
a large tin-case, with the words 
“* Right Honourable the Earl of Yel- 
verton,” painted on the outside. Hav- 
ing turned over almost every thing 
inside, and found all that he wanted, 
he was going to toss back again all the 
deeds which were not requisite for his 
immediate purpose, when he happened 
to see one lying at the very bottom, 
which he had not before observed. 
It was not a large, but an old deed— 
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aud he took it up’and hastily examin- 
ed it. 
We have seen a piece of unexpected ' 
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geod fortune on the part of Gammon ™.< 


and his client ; and the reader will not 
be disappointed at finding something 
of a similar kind befalling Mr Aubrey, 
even at the eleventh hour. 


down, produced a discovery which 


made him tremble all over with agita- - 


tion and excitement, and begin to look 
upon it as almost owing to an inter- 
ference of Providence. The deed he 
looked at bore an endorsement of the 
name of “ Dreddlington.” After a 
hasty glance, over its contents, he 
tried to recollect by what accident a> 


document, belonging to Mr Aubrey, | 


could have found its way into the box 
containing Lord Yelverton’s deeds’; 
and it at length occurred to him that, 
about a twelvemonthybefore, Mr Au- 
brey had proposed advancing several- 
thousand pounds to Lord Yelverton, 


_ on mortgage of a portion of his lord- 


ship’s property—but which negotia- 
tion bad afterwards been broken off ; 


that Mr Aubrey’s title-deeds happened 


to be at the same time open and loose 
in his office—and he recollected having 
considerable trouble in separating the 
respective documents which had got 
mixed together. This one, after all, ’ 
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had been, by some accident, overs ~ 


looked, till it turned up in this most 
timely and extraordinary manner! 
Having hastily effected the object which 
had brought him back to Grilston, he 
ordered a post-chaise and four, and 
within a quarter of an hour was 
thundering back, at top speed, on his 
way to York, which, the horses reeking 
and foaming, he reached a little after 
ten o’clock. He jumped out, with the 
precious deed in his pocket, the instant 
that his chaise-door was opened, and 
ran off, without saying more than— 
* I’m gonetothe Attorney-General’s.” 
This was heard by many passers-b 
and persons standing round; and it. 
spread far and wide that something of 
the utmost importance had transpired, 
with reference to the great ejectment 
cause of Mr Aubrey. Soon afterwards, 
messengers and clerks, belonging to 
Mr Runnington and Mr Parkinson, 
were to be seen running to and fro, 
summoning Mr Sterling, Mr Crystal, 
Mr Mansfield, and also Mr Aubrey, 
to a second consultation at the 
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Attorney General’s. About eleven 
o'clock they were all assembled. 
The deed which had occasioned all 
his excitement, was one calculated 
indeed to produce that effect; and it 
filled the minds of all present with 
astonishment and delight. In a word, 
it was a deed of confirmation by old 
Dreddlington, the father of Harry 
Dreddlington, of the conveyance by the 
latter to Geoffry Dreddlington, who, 
in the manner already mentioned to 
the reader, had got an assignment of 
that conveyance to himself. After the 
Attorney-General had satisfied him- 
self as to the account to be given of 
the deed—the custody from whence it 
came, namely, the attorney for the de- 
fendant; Mr Parkinson undertaking, 
to swear, without any hesitation, that 
whatever deeds of Mr Aubrey’s he 
possessed, he had taken from the muni- 
ment-room at Yatton, the second con- 
sultation broke up. Mr Aubrey, on 
hearing the nature and effect of the 
instrument explained by the Attorney- 
General and Mr Mansfield, and all 
his counsel, in short, concurring in 
opinion as to the triumphant effect 
which this instrument would produce 
on the morrow, may be pardoned for 
regarding it, in the excitement of the 
moment, as almost a direct interfer- 
ence of Providence. 

A few minutes before nine o’clock 
on the ensuing morning, the occa- 
sional shrill blasts of the trumpets 
announced that the judges were on their 
way tothe castle, the approaches to 
which were crowded with carriages 
and pedestrians of a highly respectable 
appearance. As the castle clock finish- 
ed striking nine, Lord Widdrington 
took his seat, and the swearing of the 
special jury commenced. The court 
was crowded almost to suffocation ; 
all the chief. places being filled with 
— of distinction in the county. 

he benches on each side of the judge 
were occupied by ladies, who—espe- 
cially the Countess of Oldacre and 
Lady De la Zouch—evinced a painful 
degree of anxiety and excitement in 
their countenances and demeanour. 
The bar also mustered in great force ; 
the crown court being quite deserted, 
although a great murder case was 
going on there. The civil court was, 
on the present occasion, the point of 
Attraction, not only on account of the 
interesting nature of the case to be 
étied, but of the keen contest that was 
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expected between the Attorney-Gene- 
ral and Mr Subtle. The former, as 
he entered,—his commanding features 
gazed at by many an anxious eye with 
hope, and a feeling that on his skill 
and learning depended that day the 
destination of the Yatton property,— 
bowed to the judge, and then nodded 
and shook hands with several of the 
counsel nearest. to him; then he sat 
down, and opening his bag, took out his 
huge brief, and began turning over its 
leaves with a calm and attentive air, 
occasionally turning round and con- 
versing with his juniors. Every one 
present observed that the defendant's 
counsel and attorneys wore the confi- 
dent looks of winning men; while 
their opponents, quick-sighted enough, 
also observed the circumstance, and 
looked, on that account alone, a shade 
more anxious than when they had en- 
tered the court. Mr Subtle requested 
Gammon, whose ability he had soon 
detected, to sit immediately beneath 
him ; next to Gammon sat Quirk, then 
Snap, and beside him, Mr Titmouse, 
with a staring sky-blue flowered silk 
handkerchief round his neck, a gaudy 
waistcoat, a tight surtout, and white 
kid gloves. He looked exceedingly 
pale, and dared hardly interchange 
a word with even Snap, who was just 
as irritable and excited as his senior 
partners. It was quickly known all 
over the court who Titmouse was. 
Mr Aubrey scarcely shewed himself 
in court all day, though he stood at 
the door near the bench, and could 
hear all that passed; Lord De la 
Zouch and one or two other personal 
friends standing with him, engaged, 
from time to time, in anxious conver- 
sation. The jury having been sworn, 
Mr Lynx rose, and in a few hurried 
sentences, intimated the nature of 
the pleadings in the cause. The 
Attorney-General then rose, and 
requested that all the witnesses 
might leave the court. As soon as 
the little disturbance occasioned by 
this move had ceased, Mr Subtle, 
rose, and in a low but distinct tone, 
said, ‘‘.May it please your Lordship 
—Gentlemen of the Jury,—In this 
cause I have the honour to appear 
before you as counsel for the plaintiff; - 
and it now becomes my duty to state, 
as briefly as I can, the. nature of his 
ease. It is impossible, gentlemen, 
not to notice the unusual interest ex- 
cited by the cause ; and which may be 
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accounted for by the very large estates 
in this county which are sought this 
day to be transferred to a comparative 
stranger, from the family who have 
long enjoyed them, and of whom I am 
anxious to say every thing respectful : 
for you will very soon find that the 
name on the record is that of only the 
nominal defendant ; and although all 
that is professed to be this day sought 
for, is a very trifling portion of the 
property, your verdict will undoubt- 
edly decide the question as to the true 
ownership and enjoyment of the large 
estates now held by the gentleman who 
is the substantial defendant—I mean 
Mr Aubrey, the member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Yatton.” 
Aware of the watchful and formidable 
opponent who would in due time an~ 
swer him, and also of being himself 
entitled to the general reply—to the 
last word—Mr Subtle proceeded to 
state the nature of the plaintiff's case 
with the utmost brevity and clear- 
ness. Scarcely any sound was heard 
but that of the pens of the short-hand 
writers, and of the counsel taking their 
notes. Mr Subtle, having handed up 
two or three copies of the pedigree 
which-he held in his hand to the judge 
and jury, pointed out with distinctness 
and precision every link in the chain 
of evidence which he intended to lay 
before the jury; and having done this 
—having presented as few salient 
points of attack to his opponent as he 
possibly could—he sat down, profess- 
ing his entire ignorance of what case 
could be set up in answer to that 
which he had opened. He had not 
been on his legs quite half an hour ; 
and when he ceased—how he had dis- 
appointed every one present, except 
the judge and the bar! Instead of a 
speech befitting so great an occasion 
—impressive and eloquent—here had 
been a brief dry statement of a few 
uninteresting facts— dates, births, 
deaths, marriages—without a single 
touch of feeling or ray of eloquence. 
The momentary feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the audience, however—al- 
most all of whom, it may easily be 
believed, were in the interest of the 
Aubreys—quickly yielded to one of sa- 
tisfaction and relief; as they thought 
they might regard so meagre a speech 
as heralding in as meagre a case. 
As soon as he had sat down, Mr Quick- 
silver rose and called the first wit- 
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ness, ‘ We'resafe!’’ whispered the 
Attorney-General to Mr Sterling and 
Mr Crystal; and the witness having 
been sworn they resumed their seats 
and their writing, He and the sub- 
sequent one established one or two 
preliminary and formal points—the 
Attorney-General scarcely rising to put 
a question to them. The third wit- 
ness was examined by Mr Subtle with 
apparent unconcern, but really with 
exquisite anxiety, From the earnest- 
ness and attention with which the 
words of the witness were watched and 
taken down by both the judge and the 
counsel, who knew much better than 
the audience where the strain of the 
case commenced, it must have appear 
ed to the latter, that either Mr Subtle 
under-estimated, or his opponents 
over-estimated, the value of the evi- 
dence now in process of being cxs 
tracted by Mr Subtle, in short, easy, 
pointed questions, and with a smilio 
countenance. . 
‘‘ Not so fast, sir,” gruffly interpos 
sed Lord Widdrington, addressing the 
witness. ba 
‘* Take time, Mr Jones,” said Mr 
Subtle, blandly, fearful of ruffling or 
discomposing an important witness, 
The Attorney-General rose to cross- 
examine ; he pressed him quietly but 
closely ; varied the shape of his ques- 
tions ; now he soothed, then he flat- 
tered ; but sat down, evidently ha- 
ving produced no impression, Thus 
it was with one or two succeeding 
witnesses; the Attorney-General, on 
each occasion, resuming his seat after 
his abortive efforts with perfect com- 
posure. At length, however, by a 
very admirable and well-sustained fire 
of cross-questioning, he completely 
demolished a material witness; and 
the hopes of all interested in behalf of 
his clients rose high. Mr Subtle, - 
who had been all the while paring his 
nails, and from time to time smiling 
with a careless air, (though you might 
as safely have touched a tigress suck- 
ling her cubs, as attempted at that 
moment to disturb Mr Subtle, so ab- 
sorbed was he with intense anxiety,) 
knowing that he could establish the 
same facts by another and, as he be- 
lieved, a better witness, did not-re-ex- 
amine ; but calling that other, with an 
air of nonchalance, succeeded in ex- 
tracting from him all that the other 
had failed in, and in baffling all the 
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attempts of the Attorney-Gerieral to 
affect his credit, or disturb his equani- 
mity. At length, another witness 
being in the-box,— 

«« My Lord, I object to that ques- 
tion,” said Mr Attorney-General, as 
Mr Subtle, amidst many indifferent 
and apparently irrelevant questions, 
quietly slipped in one of the greatest 
possible importance, had it been an- 
swered as he desired. ’Twas quite 
delightful to see the Attorney-General 
and his experienced and watchful ju- 
niors, all rise at one and the same in- 
stant; showing how vain were the 
tricks and ingenuity of their sly op- 
ponent. Mr Attorney-General stated 
his objection, briefly and pointedly ; 
Mr Subtle answered him, followed by 
Quicksilver and Lynx; and then Mr 
Attorney-General replied, with great 
force and clearness. This keen en- 
counter of their wits over— 

*‘ Tshall allow the question to be put,” 
said Lord Widdrington, after a pause 
—** But I have great doubts as to its 
propriety. 1 will therefore take a note 
of Mr Attorney-General’s objection.” 

Four or five similar conflicts arose 
during the course of the plaintiff's 
case;—now concerning the compe- 
tency of a witness—then as to the ad- 
missibility of a document, or the pro- 
priety of a particular question. On 
each of thése occasions there were dis< 
played on both sides consummate lo- 
gical skill and acuteness, especially 
by the two leaders.. Distinctions the 
most delicate were suggested with 
suddenness, and as promptly en- 
countered; the most artful man- 
ceuvres to secure dangerous admis 
sions resorted to, and baffled; the 
more recondite principles of evidence 
brought to bear with admirable readi- 
ness on both sides. To deal with 
them, required indeed the practised, 
penetrating, and powerful intellect of 
Lord Widdrington. Some points he 
disposed of promptly, to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties; on others he 
hesitated, and at length reserved them. 
Though none but the more experien~« 
ced and able members of the bar could 
in the least degree enter into and ap- 
preciate the nature of these conflicts, 
they were watched with untiring at- 
tention and eagerness by all present, 
both ladies and gentlemen—by the 
lowly and the distinguished. And 
though the intensity of the feelings of 
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all was manifest by a mere glimpse 
round the court, yet any momentary 
display of eccentricity on the part of 
a witness, or petulance or repartee on 
the part of counsel, would occasion a 
momentary merriment that really 
served onit as a sort of relief to the 
strained feelings, and instantly disap. 
peared. The tomb-stone part of the 
case was got through easily; scarce 
any attempt being made on the part of 
Mr Aubrey’s counsel, to resist or in- 
terfere with it. But the great—the 
hottest part of the fight—occurred at 
that point of the case, where Tit. 
mouse’s descent from Stephen Dred- 
dlington was sought to be established. 
This gentleman, who had been a very 
wild person, whose movements were 
very difficult to be traced or account- 
ed for, had entered the navy, and uls 
timately died at sea, as had always 
been imagined, single and childless. 
It was proved, however, that so far 
from such being the case, he had mar- 
ried a person at Portsmouth, of infe- 
rior station; and that by her he had 
a daughter, only two years before his 
death, which happened at sea, as has 
been stated. Both mother and daugh- 
ter,‘after undergoing great privation, 
and no notice being taken of the mo- 
ther by any of her late husband's fa- 
mily, removed to the house of a hum- 
ble and distant relative, in Cumber- 
land, and afterwards died, leaving her 
daughter only fifteen years old. When 
she grew up, she lived in some menial 
capacity at Cumberland, and ulti- 
mately married one Gabriel Tittlebat 
Titmouse ; who, after living for some 
years a cordwainer at Whitehaven, 
found his way to Grilston, in Yorkshire, 
in the neighbourhood of which town 
he had lived for some years, in very 
humble circumstances. There he had 
married ; and about two years after- 
wards his wife digd, leaving a son— 
our friend Tittlebat Titmouse. Both 
of them afterwards came to London ; 
where, in four or five years’ time, the 
father died, leaving the little Titmouse 
to flutter and hop about in the wide 
world as best he could. The little 
documentary evidence of which Gam- 
mon, at his first interview with Tit- 
mouse, found him possessed, proved, 
at the trial, as Gammon had foreseen, 
of essential importance. The evidence 
in support of this part of the case, and 
which it took till two o'clock on the 
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ensuing afternoon to get through, was 

subjected to a most determined and 

skilful opposition by the Attorney- 

General, but in vain. The case had 

been got up with the utmost care, 

under the excellent management of 
Lynx; and Mr Subtle’s consummate 

tact and ability brought it, at length, 

fully and distinctly out before the 

jury. 

«* That, my lord,” said he, as he sat 
down after re-examining his last wit- 
ness, * is the case on the part of the 

plaintiff.” On this the judge and jury 

withdrew, for a short tine, to obtain 
refreshments. During their absence, 
the Attorney-General, Mr Sterling, 

Mr Crystal, and Mr Mansfield, might 
have been seen, with their heads all 
laid close together, engaged in anxious 
consultation—a group. gazed at by the 
eager eyes of many a spectator whose 
beating heart wished their cause god- 
speed. The Attorney-General then 
withdrew for a few moments, also to 
seek refreshments; and returning at 
the same time with the judge, after 
a@ moment's pause, rose and opened 
the defendant’s case. His manner 
was calm and impressive ; his person 
was dignified; and his clear, distinct 
voice fell on the listening ear like the 
sound of silver. After an exceedingly 
graceful and simple allusion to the 
distinguished character of his friend 
and client, Mr Aubrey, to whose emi- 
nent position in the House of Commons 
he bore his personal testimony, and the 
magnitude of the interests now at stake, 
he proceeded—‘* On every account, 
therefore, I feel sensible, gentlemen, to 
an unusual and most painful extent, of 
the very great responsibility now resting 
upon my learned friends and myself ; 
lest any miscarriage of mine should 
prejudice in any degree the important 
interests committed to us, or impair 
the strength of the case which I am 
about to submit to you on the part of 
Mr Aubrey: a case which, I assure 
you, unless some extraordinary mis- 
chance should befall us, will ‘I believe 
annihilate that which, with so much 
pains and ability, has just been laid be- 
fore you by my learned friend Mr 
Subtle, and establish the defendant in 
the safe possession of that large pro- 
perty which is the subject of the pre- 
sent most unexpected litigation. But, 
gentlemen, before proceeding so far as 
that, it is fitting that I should call your 
attention to the nature of the case set 
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up on the part of the plaintiff, and the. 


sort of evidence by which it has been 
attempted to be supported ; and I am 
very sanguine of success, in showing 
you that the plaintiff’s witnesses are 
not entitled to the credit to which they 
lay claim; and, consequently, that 
there is no case made out for the de- 
fendant to answer.” He then entered 
into a rigorous analysis of the plain- 
tiff's evidence, contrasting each cons 
flicting portion with the other, with 
singular force and cogency ; and com- 
menting with powerful severity upon 
the demeanour and character of many 
of the witnesses. On proceeding, at 
length, to open the case of the de- 
fendant—‘* And here, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ** I am reminded of the ob- 
servation with which my learned friend 
concluded—that he was entirely igno- 
rant of the case which I meant to set 
up in answer to that which he had 
opened on the part of the plaintiff, 
Gentlemen, it would have been curious, 
indeed, hadit had been otherwise—had 
my friend’s penetrating eye been able 
to inspect the contents of our strong- 
box—and so become acquainted with 
the evidence on which my client rests 
his title to the property. He has, 
however, succeeded in entitling him- 
self to information on that point; and 
he shall have it—and to his heart’s 
content.” Here Mr Subtle cast a 
glance of smiling incredulity towards 
the jury, and defiance towards the At- 
torney-General: he took his pen into 
his hand, however, and his juniors 
looked very anxious. ‘ Gentlemen, 
I will now concede to him every inch 
of the case which he has been endea- 
vouring to make out; that he has com- 
pletely established his pedigree.— 
Mind, gentlemen, I concede this only 
for the purpose of the case which I am 
about to lay before you.’ He then 
mentioned the conveyance by Harry 
Dreddlington of all his interests” —— 
‘* You forget that he died in his father’s 
lifetime, Mr Attorney-General,” in- 
terposed Mr Subtle, with a placid 
smile, and the air of a man who is 
suddenly relieved from a vast pressure 
of anxiety. 

** Not a bit of it, gentlemen, not a 
bit of it—’tis a part of my case. My 
learned friend is quite right; Harry 
Dreddlington did die in his father’s 
lifetime :—but—’’ Here Mr Subtle 
gazed at the Attorney-General with 
unaffected curiosity; and, when the 
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latter came to mention “ the Deed of 
Confirmation by the father of Harry 
Dreddlington,” an acute observer 
might have observed a slight change 
of colour in Mr Subtle. Mr Quick- 
silver went on writing—for he was en- 
tirely out of his depth, and therefore 
oceupied himself with thinking over 
an article he was writing for some po- 
litical review. Mr Lynx looked at 
the Attorney-General as if he expected 
every instant to receive a musket-ball 
in his breast. 

«* What, *¢ confirm’ a nullity, Mr 
Attorney-General ?” interrupted Mr 
Subtle, laying down his pen with a 
smile of derision; but a moment or 
two afterwards, *‘ Mr Mortmain,”’ 
said he, in a hasty whisper, ‘‘ what do 
you think of this? Tell me—in four 
words"— Mortmain, his eye glued 
to the face of the Attorney-General 
the while, muttered hastily something 
about—operating as a new grant—as 
@ new conveyance. 

«* Pshaw! I mean what’s the answer 
to it?’ muttered Mr Subtle, impa- 
tiently ; but his countenance preserved 
its expression of smiling nonchalance. 
«* You'll oblige me, Mr Mortmain,” 


he by and by whispered, in a quiet but 
peremptory tone, “ by giving your 
utmost attention to the question as to 
the effect of this deed—so that I may 
shape my objection to it properly when 


it is tendered in evidence. If it 
really have the legal effect attributed 
to it, and which I suspect is the case, 
we may as well shut up our briefs. I 
thought there must be something or 
other in the background.” 

Gammon saw the real state of Mr 
Subtle’s mind, and his cheek turned 
pale, but he preserved a smile on his 
countenance, as he sat with his arms 
folded. Quirk eyed him with undis- 
guised agitation, scarce daring to look 
up at Mr Subtle. Titmouse, seeing 
a little dismay in his camp, turned very 
white and cold, and sat still, scarce 
daring to breathe. Snap looked like 
a terrier going to have its teeth pulled 
out. At length the Attorney-General, 
after stating that, in addition to the 
case which he had intimated, as rest- 
ing mainly on the deed of confirma- 
tion, he should proceed to prove the 

igree of Mr Aubrey, sat down, 

ving spoken about two hours and a 
half, expressing his conviction that 
when the defendant’s evidence should 
have been closed, the jury, under his 
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Lordship’s direction, would return a 
verdict for the defendant, and without 
leaving the jury-box, where, by their 
long and patient attention, they had 
so honourably acquitted themselves 
of the important duty imposed upon 
them by the constitution.” 

« James Parkinson!” exclaimed: 
Mr Sterling, quietly but distinctly, as 
the Attorney-General sat down. “ Do 
you produce,” enquired Mr Sterling, 
as soon as the witness had been sworn, 
‘a conveyance, specifying that by 
Harry Dreddlington to Moses Aaron,” 
&e. It was proved and put in, without 
much opposition. So also was an- 
other—the assignment from Moses 
Aaron to Geoffry Dreddlington. 

“Do you also produce a deed be- 
tween Harry Dreddlington the elder 
and Geoffry Dreddlington ?” and he 
mentioned the date and names of all 
the parties. Mr Parkinson handed in 
the important document. 

** Stay, stay; where did you get 
that deed, Mr Parkinson ?” enquired 
Mr Subtle. 

' Prom my office at Grilston, where 
I keep many of Mr Aubrey’s title- 
deeds.” 

«* When did you bring it hither ?” 

** About ten o’clock last night, for 
the purpose of this trial.” 

‘* How long has it been at your of- 
fice ?”” 

«* Ever since I fetched it, a year or 
two ago, with other deeds, from the 
muniment-room of Yatton Hall.” 

** How long have you been solicitor 
to Mr Aubrey?” 

“‘ For this ten years ; and my father 
was solicitor to his father for twenty- 
five years.” 

«* Will you swear that this deed was 
at your office before the proceedings 
in this action were brought to your 
notice ?” 

«« T have not the slightest doubt in 
the world. It never attracted any 
more notice from me than any other 
of Mr Aubrey’s deeds, till my atten- 
tion was drawn to it in consequence 
of these proceedings.” 

“Has any one access to Mr Au- 
brey’s deeds at your office but your- 
self?” 

‘* None that I know of; I keep all 
the deeds of my clients that are at my 
office in their respective boxes, and 
allow no one access to them, except 
under my immediate notice, and in my 
presence,” ging 
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Then Mr Subtle sat down, 

‘«‘ My lord, we now propose to put 
in this deed,” said the Attorney- 
General, unfolding it. 

«“ Allow me to look at it, Mr At- 
torney,” said Mr Subtle, It was 
handed to him; and his juniors and 
Mr Mortmain, rising up, were engaged 
most anxiously in scrutinizing it for- 
some minutes. Mortmain having 
looked at the stamp, sate down, and 
opening his bag, hastily drew out.an 
old well-worn volume, which contained 
all the stamp acts that had ever been 
passed from the time of William the 
Third, when, I believe, the first of 
those blessings was conferred upon this 
country. First he looked at the deed 
—then at his book—then at the deed 
again; and at length might be seen, 
with earnest gestures, putting Mr 
Subtle in possession of his opinion on 
the subject. ‘ My lord,” said Subtle, 
at length, “I object to this instru- 
ment being received in evidence, on 
account of the insufficiency of the 
stamp.” He then mentioned the 
character of the stamp affixed to the 
deed, and read the act which was in 
force at the time that the deed bore 
date; and, after a few additional ob- 
servations, sate down, and was follow- 
ed by Mr Quicksilver and Mr Lynx. 
Then arose the Attorney-General, 
having in the meantime carefully 
looked at the Act of Parliament, and 
submitted to his lordship that the 
stamp was sufficient; being followed 
by his juniors. Mr Subtle replied at 
some length. 

‘«‘ I entertain some difficulty on the 
point,” said his lordship, ‘and will 
consult with my brother Grayley.” 
Taking with him the deed, and Mr 
Mortmain’s Stamp Acts, his lordship 
left the court, and was absent a quarter 
of an hour—half an hour—three 
quarters of an hour; and at length 
returned. 

«J have consulted,” said he, as 
soon as he had taken his seat, amidst 
the profoundest silence, ‘‘ my brother 
Grayley, and we have very fully con- 
sidered the point. My brother happens, 
fortunately, to have by him a manu- 
script note of a case in which he was 
counsel, about eighteen years ago, and 
in which the exact point arose which 
exists in the present case.” He then 
read out of a thick manuscript book, 
which he had brought with him from 
Mr Justice Grayley, the particulars of 
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the case alluded to, and which were 
certainly precisely similar to those 
then before him. In the case referred 
to, the stamp had been held sufficient ; 
and so he and his brother, Grayley, 
were of opinion was the stamp -in the 
deed then before him. The cloud 
which had settled upon the counte- 
nances of the Attorney-General and 
his party, here flitted over to those of 
his opponents. ‘ Your lordship will 
perhaps take a note of the objection,” 
said Mr Subtle, somewhat chagrined. 
The judge did so. 

‘‘ Now, then, we propose to put in 
and read this deed,” said the Attorney- 
General, with a smile, holding out his 
hand towards Mr Lynx, who was 
spelling over it very eagerly—* I pre- 
sume my learned friend will require 
only the operative parts” —here Lynx, 
with some excitement, called _ his 
leader’s attention to something which 
had occurred to him in the deed :—u; 
got Quicksilver and Mortmain ; aa 
presently — 

** Not quite so fast, Mr Attorney, 
if you please,” said Mr Subtle, with a 
little elation of manner—“<I have 
another, and I apprehend a clearly 
fatal objection to the admissibility of 
this deed, till my learned friend shall 
have accounted for an erasure”— 

‘«‘ Erasure!” echoed the Attorney- 
General, with much surprise—* Allow 
me to see the deed ;” and he took it 
with an incredulous smile, which, 
however, disappeared as he looked 
more and more closely at the instru- 
ment ; Mr Sterling and Mr Crystal 
also looking extremely serious. 

“T’ve hit them now,” said Mr 
Subtle, to those behind him, as he 
leaned back, and looked with no little 
triumph at his opponents. From what 
apparently inadequate and trifling 
causes often flow great results! The 
plain fact of the case was merely this. 
The attorney’s clerk, in copying out 
the deed, which was one of consider- 
able length, had written four or five 
words by mistake ; and fearing to ex- 
asperate his master, by rendering ne- 
cessary a new deed and stamp, and 


‘occasioning trouble and delay, neatly 


scratched out the erroneous words, 
and over the erasure wrote the correct 
ones. As he was the party who was 
entrusted with seeing to and witness- 
ing the execution of the instrument, 
he of course took no notice of the ab- 
teration, and—see the result} The 
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ownership of an estate of ten thousand 
a-year about to turn upon the effect 
of this erasure ! 

s* Hand me up the-deed,” said the 
Judge ; and inspected it minutely for 
a minute or two. 

* Has any one a magnifying-glass 
in court?" enquired the Attorney- 
General, with a look of increasing 
anxiety. No one happened to have 
one. 

«Ts it necessary, Mr Attorney ?”’ 
said Lord Widdrington, handing down 
the instrument to him with an ominous 
look. 

«© Well—you object, of course, Mr 
Subtle—as I understand you—that 
this deed is void, on account of an 
erasure in a material part of it?” en- 
quired Lord Widdrington. 

«* That is my objection, my lord,” 
said Mr Subtle, sitting down. 

** Now, Mr Attorney,” continued 
the Judge, turning to the Attorney- 
General, prepared to take a note of 
any observations he might offer. The 
spectators—the whole court—were 
aware that the great crisis of the case 
had arrived ; and there was a sickening 
silence. The Attorney-General, with 
perfect calmness and self-possession, 
immedigtely addressed the court in 
answer to the objection. That there 
was an erasure, which, owing to the 
hurry with which the instrument had 
been looked at; had been overlooked, 
was indisputable ; of course the At- 
torney-General’s argument was, that 
it was an erasure in a part not mate- 
rial; but it was easy to see that he 
spoke with the air of a man who argues 
contra spem. What he said, however, 
was pertinent and forcible ; the same 
might be said of Mr Sterling and Mr 
Crystal; but they were all plainly 
gravelled. Mr Subtle replied with 
eruel cogency: Mr Quicksilver seized 
the opportunity—not choosing to see 
that the Judge was with them—to 
make a most dangerous but showy 
speech ; Mr Subtle sitting beside him 
in the utmost distress, looking as if he 
could have withered him with a word. 
In consequence of some very unguard- 
ed admissions of Quicksilver, down 
came upon him Lord Widdrington ; 
and Mr Subtle—the only time during 
the whole cause in which he lost his 
self-command—uttered a_half-stifled 
eurse at the folly of Quicksilver, that 
could be heard by half the bar, per- 
haps even by the judge, who greatly 
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relished the éxposure he was making 
of Quicksilver’s indiscretion. At 
length he sate down, with a somewhat 
foolish air, Mr Subtle turning his back 
full upon him before the whole court; 
but when Lynx rose, and in a busi. 
ness-like way, with only a word or 
two, put the point again fully before 
Lord Widdrington, the scow] gradual- 
ly disappeared from the brow of Mr 
Subtle. 


“ Well,” said Lord Widdrington, 


when Mr Lynx had done, “ I own I 
feel no doubt at all upon the matter; 
but as it is certainly of the greatest 
possible importance, I will just see 
how it strikes my brother Grayley.” 
With this he took the deed in his 
hand, and quitted the court. He 


touched Mr Aubrey, in passing to ~ SP 


his private room, holding the deed 
before him. After an absence of 
about ten minutes, Lord Widdring- 
ton returned. 


{June, ’ 


«* Silence! silence there!" bawled | 
the crier; and the bustle had soon “! 


subsided into profound silence. 
‘« I entertain no doubt, nor does my 


brother Grayley,” said Lord Wid. 


dripgton, “ that I ought not to receive 
this deed in evidence, without account- 
ing for an erasure occurring in a main< 
ly essential part of it. 


Unless, there- | 


fore, you are prepared, Mr Attorney, }. 9 


with any evidence as to this point, I 
shall not receive the deed.” 


There was a faint buzz all over the ~ 
court—a buzz of excitement, anxiety, ; 


and disappointment. The Attorney- 


General consulted for a moment or * 


two with his friends. 


** Undoubtedly, my Lord, we are 


not prepared with any evidence to 
explain an appearance which has taken 
us entirely by surprise. 
length of time, my Lerd, of course’ — 
“ Certainly—it is a great misfortune 
for the parties—a great misfortune. 
Of course you tender the deed in evi- 
dence ?” he continued, taking a note. 
** We do, my Lord, certainly.” 
You should have seen the faces of 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
as they looked at Mr Parkinson, with 
an agitated air, returning the rejected 
deed to the bag from which it had been 
lately taken with so confident and tri- 
umphant an air!—Thé remainder of 
the case, which had been opened by 
the Attorney-General on behalf of Mr 
Aubrey, was then proceeded with ; but 


in spite of all their assumed calmness, 4 
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the disappointment and distress of his 
counsel were perceptible to all.. They 


were now dejected—they felt that the 
cause was lost, unless some extraordi-, 
nary good fortune should yet befall 
them. They were not long in estab- 
lishing the descent of Mr Aubrey from 
Geoffry Dreddlington. It was neces- 
sary to do so; for grievously as they 
had been disappointed in failing to es- 
tablish the title paramount, founded 
upon the deed of confirmation of Mr 
Aubrey, it was yet an important ques- 
tion for the jury, whether they believ- 
ed the evidence adduced by the plain- 
tiff to show title in himself. 

«“ That, my Lord, is the defendant's 
case,” said the Attorney-General, as 
his last witness left the box; and Mr 
Subtle then rose to reply. He felt 
how unpopular was his cause; that 
almost every countenance around him 
bore a hostile expression. Privately, 
he loathed his case when he saw the 
sort of person for whom he was strug- 
gling. All his sympathies—for he was 
a very proud, haughty man—were on 
behalf of Mr Aubrey, whom by name 
and reputation he well knew; with 
whom he had often sate in the House 
of Commons. Now, conspicuous be- 
fore him, sate his little monkey-client, 
Titmouse—a ridiculous object; and 
calculated, if there were any scope 
for the influence of prejudice, to ryin 
his own cause by the exhibition of 
himself before the jury. That was the 
vulgar idiot who was to turn the ad- 
mirable Aubreys out of Yatton, and 


send them beggared into the world!— . 


But Mr Subtle was a high-minded 
English advocate ; and if he had seen 
Miss Aubrey in all her loveliness, and 
knew how all depended upon his ex- 
ertions, he could hardly have exerted 
himself more successfully than he did 
on the present occasion. And such, 
at length, was the effect which that 
exquisitely skilful advocate produced, 
in his address to thejury, that he began 
to bring about a change in the feelings 
of most around him: even the eye of 
scornful beauty began to direct fewer 
glances of indignation and disgust 
upon Titmouse, as Mr Subtle’s irre- 
sistible rhetoric drew upon their sym- 
pathies in his behalf. ‘ My learned 
friend, the Attorney-General, gentle- 
men, dropped one or two expres- 
sions of a somewhat disparaging 
tendency, in alluding to my client, 
Mr Titmouse; and shadowed ‘forth 
NO. CCXCVI, VOL, XLVI, 


a disadvantageous contrast between 
the obscure and ignorant plaintiff, 
and the gifted defendant. Good God,. 
gentlemen! and is my. humble 
client’s misfortune to become his 
fault? Ifhe be obscure and ignorant,. 
unacquainted with the usages of so- 
ciety, deprived of the blessings of a 
superior education—if he have con- 
tracted vulgarity, whose fault is it? 
Who has occasioned it? Who plunged. 
him and his parents before him into 
an unjust poverty and obscurity, from 
which Providence is about this day to 
rescue him, and put him in possession 
of hisown? Gentlemen, if topics like 
these must be introduced into this cases 
I ask you who is accountable for the 
present condition of my unfortunate 
client? Is he, or are those who hay 
been, perhaps unconsciously, but sti 
unjustly, solong revelling in the wealth 
that is his? Gentlemen, inthe name 
of every thing that is manly and gene- 
rous, I challenge your sympathy, your 
commiseration for my client.” Here 
Titmouse, who had been staring u 
open.mouthed for some time at his 
eloquent advocate, and could be kept 
quiet no longer by the most vehement 
efforts of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, rose up in an excited man- 
ner, exclaiming, “ Bravo! bravo! 
bravo sir! ’Pon my life, capital! It’s 
quite true—bravo! bravo!” His as- 
tounded advocate ‘paused at this un. 
precedented interruption. “* Take the 
puppy out of court, sir, or I will not 
utter one word more,” said he, in a 
fierce whisper to Mr Gammon. 

“ Who is that? Leave the court, 
sir! Your conduct is most indecent, 
sir! Ihave a great mind to commit 
you, sir!’ said Lord Widdrington, 
directing an awful look down to the 
offender, who had turned of a ghastly 
white. 

«* Have mercy upon me, my Lord! 
I'll never do it again,” he groaned, 
clasping his hands, and verily believ- 
ing that Lord Widdrington was going 
to take the estate away from him. 

Snap at length succeeded in getting 
him out of court, and after the excite- 
ment occasioned by this irregular in- 
terruption had subsided, Mr Subtle 
resumed :— 

*¢ Gentlemen,” said he, in a low 
tone, * I perceive that you are moved 
by this little incident; and it is cha- 
racteristic of your superior feelings, 
Inferior persons, — of sensibi- 
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lity or refinement, might have smiled 
at eccentricities which occasion you 
only feelings of greater commisera- 
tion. I protest, gentlemen”—— his 
voice trembled for a moment, but he 
soon resumed his self-possession ; and, 
after a long and admirable address, 
sat down confident of the verdict. 

s¢ If we lose the verdict, sir,” said 
he, bending down and whispering into 
the ear of Gammon, “ we may thank 
that execrable little puppy for it.” 
Gammon changed colour, but made 
no reply. 

Lord Widdrington then commenced 
summing up the case to the jury, with 
his usual care and perspicacity, No- 
thing could be more beautiful than the 
ease with which he extricated the facts 
of the case from the meshes in which 
they had been involved by Mr Subtle 
and the Attorney-General. As soon 
as he had explained to them the gen- 
ral principles of law applicable to the 
case, he placed before them the facts 
proved by the plaintiff, and the answer 
of the defendant: every one in court 
trembling for the result, if the jury 
took the same view which they felt 
compelled themselves to take. He 
suggested that they should retire to 
consider the case, taking with them 
the pedigrees which had been handed 
in to them; and added that, if they 
should require his assistance, he should 
remain in his private room for an hour 
or two. Both judge and jury then re- 
tired, it being about eight o'clock. 
Candles were lit in the court, which 
continued crowded to suffocation. Few 
doubted which way the verdict would 
go. Fatigued as must have been most 
of the spectators with a two days’ con- 
finement and excitement—ladies as 
well as gentlemen—scarce a person 

. thought of quitting till the verdict had 
been pronounced, After an hour and 
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a half’s absence, a cry was heard— 
** Clear the way for the -jury;” and. 
one or two officers, with their wands, 
obeyed the directions. As the jury 
were resentering their box, struggling 
with a little difficulty through the 
crowd, Lord Widdrington resumed 
his seat upon the bench. 

« Gentlemen of the jury, have the 
goodness,” said the associate, * to 
answer to your names. Sir Godolphin 
Fitzherbert ;"” and, while their names 
were thus called over, all the counsel 
took their pens, and, turning over 
their briefs with an air of anxiety, 
prepared to indorse on them the ver- 
dict. As soonas all the jurymen had 
answered, a profound silence ensued. 

«* Gentlemen of the jury,” enquired 
the associate, ‘‘ are you agreed upon 
your verdict? Do you find verdict for 
the plaintiff, or for the defendant?” 

« For the plaintiff,” replied the fore. 
man; on which the officer, amidst a 
kind of blank dismayed silence, making 
at the same time some hieroglyphics 
upon the record, muttered—“ Verdict 
for plaintiff. Damages one shilling. 
Costs, forty shillings ;” while another 
functionary bawled out, amidst the 
increasing buzz in the court, “ Have 
the goodness to wait, gentlemen of 
the jury. Youwill be paid immediate- 
ly.” Whereupon, to the disgust and 
indignation of the unlearned specta- 
tors, and the astonishment of some of 
the gentlemen of the jury themselves 
—many of the very first men of the 
county—Snap jumped up on the form, 
pulled out his purse with an air: of 
exultation, and proceeded to remune- 
rate Sir Godolphin Fitzherbert and the 
rest of his companions with the sum of 
one guinea. Proclamation was then 
made, and the court adjourned till the 
next morning, 
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Postscript. 


POSTSCRIPT 
ON THE CHINA AND THE OPIUM QUESTION. 


On the 11th of May this article went to press. And on the 15th day of 
May the Lords’ debate being then circulated through Edinburgh, it first 
became known to us, that between our views on this remarkable question, 
and those of the Duke of Wellington, as now brought forward by party colli- 
sion, there were some pointed coincidences. Any man in the world may be 
proud of a coincidence, in a matter so complex, with the illustrious Duke. 
And the business of this Postscript is aecordingly— 

First of all, to establish and claim the benefit of that coincidence: to show 
that it was such ; and that our agreements with the Duke are not consequent 
upon any communication that we could have had with the noble Duke’s opin- 
ions. The statement of dates, as given above, shows satisfactorily that our 

eculations upon this great Oriental crisis—however closely approaching to the 
Dukesaennit have had a separate and independent origin. Indirectly, also, we 
are proud to establish our claims in this way, as having fairly appreciated the 
probable course of Tory doctrines upon so elaborate a question, and of. Tory 
policy, at a time when neither one nor the other had been circumstantially 
developed ; when it was not yet fully known where the Tory blame and praise 
would settle as to the past; norin what precise channel the Tory policy would 
travel as to the future. 

Secondly, To explain any case, however subordinate, in which we appear to 
have differed from the Duke; and in which, according to the extent of our dif- 
ferences, the presumption is that we must be wrong. 

Thirdly, Without reference to any claim or any explanation on our own 
account, it is a purpose of this Postscript to tell the general reader who cares 
not for the person saying, but simply for the thing said—How far we have 
found reason to modify any opinion previously delivered after the benefit we 
acknowledge to have received from this discussion, before so enlightened a 
senate as the House of Lords; and more particularly, whether we have any 
fresh views to offer after the affair has been brought under the review of the 
most sagacious and the most experienced amongst modern statesmen. 

Amidst the sharp musketry of a Parliamentary debate, it is the general 
feeling, that the Duke of Wellington’s opinions or suggestions tell like cannon- 
shot. Whatsoever falls from him is received by the country as having an ora- 
cular value. And in this present instance of the China debate, his authority 
has told so effectually as to have crushed, by anticipation, a second debate 
pending contingently in the House of Commons. Notice of a motion on this 
subject has been expressly withdrawn upon the ground of the powerful impres- 
sion made by the Duke of Wellington. It becomes, therefore, the more im- 
portant that we should throw a glance over the points established by His 
Grace, as they accord so entirely with our own previous view, and strengthen 
so greatly the opinions, and the grounds of those opinions, which we had al- 
ready expressed in print. 

The whole field of the questions concerned divides into two great sections 
—the-past, and the future: the past, in relation to the criminality which has 
brought on the crisis—how that criminality is to be distributed amongst the 
several parties to the transaction ; the future, in relation to the policy which 
must now be applied to the successful unraveling of this crisis. What is past, 
undoubtedly cannot be recalled: but it isnot the less important to understand 
it thoroughly, both for the purpose of framing measures to prevent its recur~ 
rence, and because our whole policy, even where it is and must be of a war- 
like character, will, undoubtedly, need to be shaped very differently, aecord- 
ingly as it contemplates a case of mixed aggressions, partly British, partly 
Chinese, or a case of horrible outrage (in the way we have maintained, and in 
the way it now appears the Duke of Wellington maintains) exclusively 
Chinese, and al unprovoked. 


~ ‘The parties liable to inculpation, as haying participated in the proceedings 
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at some stage or other, are three:—The Chinese Government, the British. 
opium-dealers, and our own domestic Administration. Let us pass them in 
rapid review, and weigh the distribution of blame among these three parties as 
awarded by the illustrious Duke. 

I. The Chinese Government.—Here the Duke's statements are not only, as 
we described them to be generally, like cannon-shot in their effect, but are like 
such shot, in its course and mode of progress, as described in Schiller’s Wal. 
lenstein—*‘‘ shattering what it reaches, and shattering that it may reach.” Not 
only does he shatter the object of his attack—the immoral government of 
China—but, in his road to that object, he goes right through the centre of all 
who have in this country undertaken the apology of that government. Had 
the Chinese even stood upon any fair ground of right in the first stages of the 
case, they would have forfeited that advantage in the last: “for,” says the 
Duke, “in all the fifty years of my own experience as a servant of my coun- 
try—no, nor in any part of my reading—have I met with such another case of 
outrage as that authorized by the rulers of China to our accredited agent.” 
And if some people object—Oh! but the Chinese would not recognise Captain 
Elliot as an accredited agent—they would not receive a British official repre- 
sentative—in that case so much the worse: because then Captain Elliot had 
the rights of a private individual ; and there was no more plea open to the 
Chinese Government for making him responsible than any obscure sailor taken 
at random. 

So much for the Jast stages of the Chinese conduct: and here the Duke 
does but strengthen an impression which is open tous all. But as to the first 
stages, by a reference to sources of information more special and personal, he 
cuts the ground from below the feet of the Chinese Government in a way pecu- 
liar to himself. We could but suspect: for we had no documents. The Duke 
proves: he had ample documents. In papers furnished to the Lords he had 
- seen, in a Committee of the Lords he had heard, direct evidence—proof not to 
be gainsaid or shaken—that the acting administration of China, those persons, 
one and all, whom we aliens are required to consider and to treat as the respon~ 
sible government of the land, had through aseries of years encouraged the impor 
tation of opium. There flutters to the winds a whole library of polemic pam- 
phlets. After this, is it any thing to us, whether in such a case, and many 
another case, the Emperor is, or is not, kept in the dark by the mandarins ? 
We are bound to know the Emperor’s pleasure through those whom he de- 
putes to us as his representatives. We can know it in no other way. The 
internal abuses of their Government are for their own consciences. To us they 
are nothing. And there, at one blow from the mace of the iron Duke, lies in 
splinters upon the floor almost every pro-Chinese pleading which has taken up 
the ground of morality. 

Il.— The British Opium-Dealers. Upon this head the Duke is overwhelm- 
ing. Their acquittal, indeed, is involved in the fact which has been just 
stated on the Duke’s authority with regard to the Chinese administration. If 
that body encouraged importation, in respect of them the importers cannot -be 
wrongdoers. There might be room for some wrong in relation to our British 
Government: because, if they had happened to forbid the opium traffic wisely 
or foolishly, then if might have been a fair plea at home—* Look for no Bri- 
tish aid if China should injure you in respect to an interest which we have dis- 
countenanced.”” So much room and no more, there might have been for wrong 
on the side of the opium merchants. There might have been—but was there ? 
Hear the all-shattering Duke :— 

First he declares—that, so far from even looking gloomily upon this opium 
commerce, Parliament had cherished it, suggested its extension, and delibe- 
rately examined the means at their disposal for promoting its success, as a fa- 
voured resource both of finance and of trade. The Duke reminds the House 
—that he himself, with other patriotic peers, had been parties to a committee, 
of which one main business was to recommend and introduce (by way of sub- 
stitution for the privileges lost to the East India Company on throwing open, 
their trade) some modified form of a monopoly with regard to opium. 

Secondly,—if this should be thought to shift the blame from the mer- 
ehants to the British Parliament—in order to make it any duty of our Jegiala- 
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tors that they should interfere to stop the opium traffic, first of all we must 
have such a measure made out to be a possibility. Now the Duke puts down 
that notion ex abundanti. For, at a time when certain intolerable treaties with 
native princes had armed us with a machinery towards this result, such as we 
never shall have again, and never ought to have had, even then we could not 
succeed in operating upon the trade, except after the following fashion: —Our 
Indian Government proclaimed restrictions: our merchants, native as well as 
British, evaded them. Our Government made another move in the game, 
evading the evasions. Our merchants, wide-awake, counter-evaded the eva- 
sions of their own evasions. And thus the sport proceeded, the two parties 
doubling upon each other, and dodging like an old experienced hare against a 
greyhound: until at last, upon a necessity arising for the Government to abo- 
lish the treaties, we were obliged to whip off the dogs, and the game party of 
merchants had it all their own way. Lord Ellenborough, whose former expe 
rience at the Board of Control made his evidence irresistible on this point, con- 
firmed all that the Duke had said ; with circumstantial illustrations of this vain 
race with the merchants, and showing that even for that ineffectyal trial of 
strength, our Indian Government enjoyed some momentary advantages which 
it must never count upon for the future. We have seen the best of our facili- 
ties for such a conflict with private interest. Even then it was a hopeless con- 
flict : 2 fortiori it will be so hereafter. Impossibilities are no subjects for legis- 
lation: by civil law—* nemo tenetur facere impossibilia.” sibs 

Thirdly—But possible or not in a practical and executive sense, if it is our 
duty to restrain any given social nuisance ; we must not plead our impotence 
in bar of complaints against us: and in default of our own restraints, we must 
not complain if others suffering by the nuisance take that remedy into their own 
hands which we profess to have found too difficult for ours. Other checks 
failing, let us not complain of those for redressing the evil who suffer by the 
annoyance. Certainly not. Nor do wecomplain. Nor is there any thing to 
that effect involved in any one British act, or in any one argument that has 
been built upon it. We quarrel with no nation for enforcing her rights of 
domestic policy, solong as she keeps herself within the methods of international 
justice. But, with respect to China, we make two demurs: we refuse to hear 
of any people raising their separate municipal law into a code of international 
law: it is not merely insolence, but it is contradictory folly to suppose, that, 
in a dispute between two independent parties, one of the parties is to constitute 
himself umpire for both. This demur we make in the first place. Andsecond- 
ly, we say, that, apart from her savage modes of redressing civil wrongs, China 
has, in this instance, forfeited her claim to any redress from her long collusion 
with the wrongdoers, whom now in caprice she accuses ; and because, not onl 
she participated through every class of her population in the opium traffic, which 
with us rested on the support of those only who were naturally, inevitably, 
without bribes, the agents of such a traffic, but also because she was the origi- 
nal tempter, inviter, hirer, clamorous suborner, of that intercourse which now 
she denounces. Roguery, like other tastes, hasits fashions. Chinese roguery 
and court intrigue are now, it seems, blowing from some fresh point of the 
compass. Beitso. We argue not against any nation’s caprices, But we 
refuse to hear of our merchants andour sailors being made the victims to such 
caprices—this year inviting the man whom next year they crucify. 

That duty, therefore, which so many are urging against us, as binding our 
faith and tying our hands in the collision with China, the Duke of Wellington 
disowns as being a pure chimera under the circumstances of the case. But on 
the other hand, says the Duke, whilst these men argue for an obligation of 
conscience which cannot be sustained, observe the real and solemn obligations, 
some notorious, some implied in treaties, which these disputants are goading 
us to trample under foot. That duty of superintendence applied to opium, 
which is merely fanciful as regards China under the circumstances created by 
herself, we really do owe, and shall for many years owe, to native powers of 
Hindostan. We came under such obligations by contracts, by cessions in-our 
favour, by diplomatic acts, long since locked up into the public diplomacy of 
India. We cannot disturb those arrangements without a sympathetic violence 
running through the whole tenure, guarantees, compensations of all Indian 
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chanceries. “We were long ago pledged to the protection of many vested in. 
terests rooted in the poppy-growing districts. If we should co-operate with 
China in vainly attempting to exclude Indian opium from the vast unprotected 
coasts of China, we undertake the following series of follies: we lend ourselves 
to a caprice of a hostile government ; to a caprice levelled at our own power: 
we undertake to do for China what she is laughably impotent to do for herself: 
we take upon ourselves the expenses of an act so purely hostile to ourselves, 
which expense would else soon recall China to her senses ; and lastly, as ifsuch 
acourse of follies were not complete without an appendix of spoliation, we 
purchase the means of this aid to our enemy by the sacrifice of debts, duties, 
contracts, guarantees to the closest of our neighbours, and, amongst our Indian 
allies, to some of the oldest and most hopeful. The Duke of Wellington, we 
must remember, is at home in the affairs of India. And this particular sug. 
gestion, as to the rights and interests of provinces likely to be affected by any 
compromises with China, belongs entirely to his Grace. Until this vein of 
interests had been exposed, it was supposed that a policy of concession to China 
would simply pledge us to a maniacal course: whereas the Duke has shown 
that it would pledge us also to perfidy, to a general infraction of treaties, and 
to a convulsion of industry and political economy through many channels in 
which they are now prosperously flowing. 

Such is the circuit of the Duke’slogic. Travelling round the circle of parties 
concerned, when he hears it said of the Chinese—They have received an injury 
amounting to a cause of war, “ By no means,” he replies ; “ they courted what 
they complain of. I have proof that they did.” When he hears it said of the 
merchants— Their trade must be stopped—he replies: «I defy you to stop it: 
the thing has been tried, and was laid aside as impossible.’ When it is re- 
torted—* Well, if is an inveterate abuse, at least it is an abuse,”—the Duke 
rejoins, “* No abuse at all: Parliament recognised an old right, created a 
new one, in the opium-growers.” “ But, at least, justice to China requires that 
the right should be forborne in that instance.” ‘ On the contrary,” the Duke 
again instructs us, “ justice to India requires, that in that instance, above all 
others, the right should be protected and favoured.” ‘Thus pertinaciously 
does this champion of truth and scourge of false pretensions ride round the 
ring, and sustain the assault against all comers who would make a breach 
through the barriers of equity or civil policy. 

But, after all these parties are disposed of, there still remains, 

III. Our domestic Administration.—Now in what degree the Duke of Wel- 
lington condemns their policy, in its want of foresight, may be gathered from 
his special complaints, both now and formerly, of the twofold defects at Can- 
ton—defect of naval force, defect of naval judicatories ; and, more generally, 
from his complaint that far too great an onus was thrown upon the responsibi- 
Jities of Captain Elliot ; too much, in fact, for any one man unrelieved by a 
council to support. His objections, indeed, to the Ministry come forward in- 
directly in the errors which he exposes, and the cautions which he suggests. 
But the reasons why the Duke makes no pointed attack on Lord Melbourne’s 
government are, first of all, the general principles which govern this great 
servant of the state in all movements—viz. his anxiety for ever to look round 
the wide horizon for some national benefit, rather than into a local corner for 
some party triumph ; and, secondly, because upon this particular question of 
China, the present Ministry are not so much opposed to the Tories, as to a fan- 
tastic party of moral sentimentalists, who, by force of investing the- Chinese 
with feelings unintelligible to Pagans, (substituting at the same time a romance 
for the facts of the case,) have terminated in forcing upon the public eye a 
false position of the whole interest at stake ; a position in which all the rela- 
tions of person are inverted, in which things are confounded, and our duties 
(otherwise so clear) are utterly perplexed. It is this anti-national party who, 
on these questions of Opium and China, form the true antagonist pole to the 
Ministry. As to us Tories, we are here opposed to the party in office, only in so 
far as they have conceded to the Chinese. Where they have met this arrogant 
people with an English resistance, we praise them, honour them, support them. 

‘And exactly upon that mixed principle of judgment it has been—that the 
Duke, seeing the strong primary demand that he should support them, has less 
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diligently sought out those secondary cases in which it would have been ne- 
cessary for him to blame or to condemn them. 

Thus far with regard to the Past, and the general distribution of blame 
which that review must prompt. As to the Future, and the particular courses 
of Oriental policy which any speculation pointed in that direction niust sug- 
gest for comparison—it will be remarked, as a singularity in so great a soldier 
when facing a question so purely martial, that the Duke of Wellington declines 
to offer any opinion whatever on the possible varieties of warfare, on the modes 
of combining the land and sea forces, on the local opportunities for applying 
them with effect, on the best general chances of success, or the permanent 
object to be kept in view. But let us not misinterpret this high-principled 
reserve, Some persons have drawn the inference so as to load the Duke of 
Wellington with the responsibility of having doubted whether a warlike course 
were, in our circumstances, an advisable course. Nothing of the sort. Not 
war, but this war; not a warlike policy as generally indicated by our situation, 
but that kind of policy as governed by our present disposable means, and 
moving under some particular plan, of which the very outline is yet unknown 
and the scale is yet unassigned—that it is which the Duke drew back from 
appreciating. Knowing the immense weight which must follow any opinion 
from himself upon a matter so professionally falling within his right of judgment, 
he forebore to prejudge a scheme of war as to which Europe was hanging on his 
lips. But, asto war generally, that the Duke does not encourage doubts of the 
necessity to support our pacific relation at all times by showy demonstrations of 
our readiness for fighting—is evident from the constant recurrence in his own 
Chinese state-papers of warlike suggestions. It is almost comic to observe 
what stress he lays, in sketching the line of argument to be employed by Bri- 
tish negotiators with China, upon “ a stout frigate” within hail. — 

In one point only we are reminded, whilst closing, of a difference between 
the Duke of Wellington’s views and those which we had previously expressed. 
As this point respects an individual officer, it is fit that we should do him jus- 
tice by the whole vast preponderance which belongs to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s praise over any man’s censure. We had blamed Captain Elliot: the 
Duke praises him with a fervour that must constitute Captain Elliot's proudest 
recollection through life. But the truth is—we speak of different things. We 
spoke of Captain Elliot as identified with his principals, and as representing 
their line of policy. The Duke speaks of him as a separate individual, acting, 
in a moment of danger, according to a true British sense of duty upon sudden 
emergencies, for which he could have received no instructions from England. 
In his firm refusals to give up Mr Dent, and afterwards the six sailors de- 
manded by Lin, Captain Elliot’s conduct was worthy of his country. And 
the. Duke of Wellington, who is always right, reminds us, by his fervent com- 
mendation, of our own error in having neglected to place those acts in that 
light of exemplary merit which belongs to them. 

And here we cannot help saying a word or two of one of the few 
men in any period who has lived to see his own consecration in human 
affections, and has had a foretaste of his own immortality on earth. Let 
us briefly notice the Duke of Wellington’s present position amongst us; 
which is remarkable, and almost unique. Until within these few years 
this great man had been adequately appreciated according to the meatis 
which the nation then possessed for framing a judgment of his merits. We 
measured him, that is to say, by his acts. Europe had seen him as a soldier ; 
had seen him as an ambassador—no ceremonial ambassador, but in a general 
congress of nations still rocking with the agitations of convulsions without a 
parallel, as a mediatorial ambassador for adjudicating the rights of the world: 
finally, Europe had seen him as a prime minister of England. - In the first 
character, as the leader of “ the faithful armies” which, under whatever name, 
did in reality sustain the interests of human nature and the cause of civilisa- 
tion upon earth, it would be idle to speak of him. In the two last charac- 
ters, it was the general feeling of England that the Duke of Wellington 
had exemplified “ the majesty of plain dealing” upon a scale never before 
witnessed, and in functions to which such a spirit of dealing was hardl 
supposed applicable. Thus far we all did him right, but we also did him 
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a great wrong; and it was inevitable that we should do so. It was a wrong 
which he bore cheerfully, and with the submission which he felt to be one of 
his duties as a public servant in a free country. But it must have been bitter 
and trying to his secret sense of justice, seeing that subsequent revelations 
have exposed to view a peculiar and preternatural strength, a compass of power 
absolutely without precedent, in that very organ of his character to which 
our popular error ascribed an elementary weakness. Nobody can look back 
for a space of six or eight years but he must remember as a general notion 
prevailing against the Duke of Wellington, as a taunt often urged against us 
by our political opponents, often silently conceded by ourselves—that, either 
from habits of long usage, or from original vice of temperament, he was too 
rigid and untractable in his political opinions; in his demeanour too peremp- 
tory, too uncivic ; that with the highest virtues of the military character he 
combined some of its worst disqualifications for political life ; that his notions 
tended to impress too martial a character of discipline upon the public service ; 
that even his virtues of a civic order were alloyed with this spirit—his direct- 
ness and plain-dealing being but another aspect of that peremptory spirit 
which finds its proper place in a camp; and that, finally, as to the substantial 
merits of national wants or grievances, apart from the mode and manner of his 
administration, not less by temper than by his modes of experience, the Duke 
was incapacitated for estimating the spirit of his age, and stood aloof from all 
popular sympathies. Thus stood public opinion, when a memorable act of 
retribution was rendered to the Duke’s merits, and a monument raised to his 
reputation, such as will co-exist. with our language, in the series of his 
Despatches, &c., published by Colonel Gurwood. The effect was profound. 
The Duke of Wellington had long been raised as far beyond the benefits, as he 
is beyond the need, of any trivial enthusiasm derived from momentary sources 
or vulgar arts: and this book was fitted to engage the attention of none but 
the highly cultivated. The reverence of the land for the Duke’s character, 
the gratitude of the land for the Duke’s services, scarcely seemed open to 
increase. But undoubtedly a depth of tone and a solemnity approaching 
to awe, were impressed henceforth upon the feelings with which all thought- 
ful men regarded the Duke of Wellington as an intellectual being. Now, first, 
it was understood what quality of intellect had been engaged in our service, 
moving amongst what multiplied embarrassments, thwarted by what conflicts 
even in friendly quarters, winning its way by what flexibility of address, watch- 
ing all obstacles by what large compass of talents, and compensating every 
disadvantage for the public service by what willing sacrifices of selfish feeling. 
Were it not for the singleness of purpose, for the perfect integrity, for the 
absolute self-dedication, and the sublime simplicity, we should say—Here is a 
Machiavelian subtlety of understanding! With an apostolical grandeur of 
purpose, there is here combined the address of a finished intriguer ; and for a 
service of nations upon the grandest scale, we see displayed a restless and a 
versatile spirit of submission to circumstances and to characters, which, ac- 
cording to all the experience of this world, belongs naturally to modes of sel- 
fishness the most intense. The wisdom of long-suffering ; the policies of al- 
lowance in matters of practice ; the spirit of indulgence to errors that were re- 
deemable; the transcendent power to draw into unity of effect, elements the 
most heterogeneous, and tempers the most incompatible ; in short, that spirit of 
civic accommodation to the times in which we had supposed him to have been 
most wanting, and that spirit of regard to the bold national temperament of 
the armies he led, which was held most irreconcilable with martial discipline ;— 
precisely these were the qualities which the Gurwood correspondence has ex- 
posed as the foremost of the Duke’s endowments: in-any case, the very rarest 
endowments ; and in thiscase, amongst an army so high-spirited, the most oper- 
ative for the final success. In short, to sum up the truth by the sharpest anti- 
thesis, instead of ruling in his civic administration by means of military maxims, 
the Duke of Wellington applied to military measures and to the conduct 
of armies that spirit of civic policy which, in times less critical by far, had not 
been attempted by generals of nations the most democratic. 
Such is the retributory service, late but perfect, rendered to the Duke's 
character, The shades of evening are now stealing over his life; and forhim, 
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ig also, that night is coming in which no man can work. But as yet no abate- 
of ment is visible in his energies of public duty. Tenderness, as towards a ward 
r of the nation, is now beginning to mingle with our veneration. And, in the 
a8 course of nature, the anxieties of a mighty people will soon be suspended on 
Br his health, as they have long been suspended on his majestic wisdom. 

h Meantime, there is a kind of duty—upon every question of politics to which 
k the Duke of Wellington has been constructively a party—of looking towards 
m him as the centre upon which our public counsels revolve. Butin Asiatic 
ad questions he has a closer interest, and a sort of property by various tenures. 
Tr Through his elder brother, as a brilliant administrator of our British Empire 
0 in India, and through his own memorable share in raising that empire, he has 
a obtained a distinct cognizance of Indian rights, which makes him their natural 
e guardian. And of this opium dispute he has himself demonstrated—that in 
18 its rebound, it is more yy ‘a question for our Indian friends than for our 
5 Chinese antagonists. To the Duke, therefore, at any rate, we look in this 
be oe emergency—as one which lies originally within his field. And it is with the 
it view of exhibiting the man as matched against the crisis—of equalizing the 
al authority with the occasion—that we have digressed into this act of critical jus- 
is tice to the Duke’s merits. But, if that course would have been a matter of 
e propriety whilst merely looking with a general political deference to the Duke's 
ll authority, much more is it become such after the Duke’s comprehensive exa- 
if mination of the case ; and after the effect of that examination has been put.on 
is record by so public a test as instantly followed : some persons having silently, 
is some avowedly, withdrawn from the further prosecution of a question which, 
. in this stage at least, had been laid to rest by his Grace’s exposition of its 
e merits. 
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